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The  Chicago  Tribune  revealed  ^  v 

that  Illinois  food  inspectors  winked 
at  the  use  of  illegal  meat  preservatives. 


Within  two  days,  the  Illinois  Senate 
created  a  special  investigating  committee. 


Within  four  days,  four  inspectors 
resigned  and  a  fifth  was  suspended. 
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Butchers  call  it  “dynamite”— an  illegal 
additive  that  hides  meat  decomposition 
odor  and  brightens  meat  color. 

The  Tribune  bought  hamburger  samples 
from  five  meat  markets  selected  at  random 
in  Chicago— and  “dynamite”  or  other 
illegal  preservatives  were  found  in  all  five 
samples.  Laxity  on  the  part  of  state  food 
inspectors  was  obvious. 

In  Springfield,  State  Senators  quoted  the 
Tribune  news  stories  on  the  Senate  floor. 


The  Senate  voted  to  investigate  the  State 
Food  and  Dairy  Division’s  inspection 
service. 

In  Chicago,  the  Acting  Superintendent  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  said, 
“The  Tribune  exposures  helped  us  weed 
out  inspectors  who  were  not  doing  their 
jobs.” 

The  T ribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Protecting  the  public  from  harmful  foods 
is  one  of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 
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Just  two  weeks  ago  Armour  executives  presented 
Albany’s  Capital  Newspapers  with  the  FIRST 
PLACE  AWARD  for  the  “Most  Effective”  entry 
in  their  nationwide  contest  involving  over  100 
major  newspapers. 

Every  day  and  Sunday  Capital  Newspapers  are 
the  “Most  Effective”  advertising  medium  in  the 
great  14-county  Capitaland  area.  Their  domi¬ 
nance  of  this  dynamic  2.5  billion  dollar  market 
is  undisputed. 


NUMBER  ONE  Newspapers  in  14-County  Capitaland 


The  Knickerbocker  News 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


In  Baltimore 

more  than  7  out  of  every  lo  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


(Department  Stores 
place  75*Vo 

of  their  newspaper  advertising 

in 

The  Sunpapers.) 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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Worcestershire  Sauce  .  .  Agate  Adams 


Who  Delivers 
Most  Of 
the  Teen-Age 
Market? 


Worcester,  Massachusetts  — 

Critics  may  be  newspapers’  best  friends.  Arnold  Sussman, 
vice  president  of  Battlestein’s  men’s  clothing  store  in  Houston, 
is  one  of  them.  At  the  January  N.  A.  E.  A.  convention  in 
New  Orleans  he  said  that  retailers  look  to  daily  newspapers 
as  their  most  important  media ,  but  are  concerned  that  most 
newspapers  do  not  reach  the  younger  generation. 

“Radio,”  he  said,  “is  the  single  best  medium  for  reaching  the 
teen-agers  today,”  and  “the  concept  behind  radio  use  is  that 
the  local  teen  idol  is  the  disc  jockey  who  knows  how  to  talk 
‘teen’.” 

Sussman  is  a  friend  of  newspapers  because  he  has  alerted  us 
to  an  opinion  which  other  retailers,  too,  may  hold.  With  a 
dark  area  like  this  that  needs  illumination,  let’s  throw  some 
light  on  it. 

Newspapers  not  only  talk  “teen,”  they  get  teeners  into  the 
act;  and  reassuringly  in  a  responsible,  participating  way  .  .  . 
rather  than  through  an  emotional,  long-haired,  coleopterous 
fad.  Newspapers  cater  to  youth  in  many  ways.  The  A.N.P.A. 
Foundation  sponsors  a  Newspapers  in  the  Classroom  Program. 
Here  at  the  Telegram  &  Gazette  we  believe  our  program  for 
youth  is  a  cross  section  of  what  the  nation’s  newspapers  are 
doing.  We  have  3263  carriers  operating  on  the  Little  Merchant 
plan.  Our  Sunday  Magazine  includes  a  two-page  Happy  Time 
feature  for  ages  six  to  sixteen,  containing  children’s  essays, 
articles,  photos,  hobbies,  contests  and  prizes.  We  regularly 
pmblish  Classroom  and  Campus  pages  which  include  news, 
notes,  accomplishments  and  pix  of  area  students. 

Teen  Topics,  an  Evening  Gazette  feature,  highlights  an  out¬ 
standing  teener  everyday,  and  gives  advice  on  teen  etiquette, 
ethics  and  problems.  We  carry  columnists  Abigail  Van  Buren 
and  .\nn  Landers  who  counsel  thousands  of  teeners.  We  con¬ 
duct  workshops  for  high  school  editors,  publish  a  Weekly  Quiz 
on  World  Affairs  for  high  school  classes  and  make  available 
free  teaching  guides.  Each  year  we  award  a  Blair  journalism 
scholarship,  and  we  sponsor  three  high  school  All  Star  athletic 
awards. 

Audits  and  Surveys  Company  found  that  72%  of  the  youths 
aged  15  to  20  read  a  newspapjer  on  an  average  day — 81%  in 
the  northeast.  SRDS  Data  Inc.  found  that  32%  of  teeners 
listen  to  radio  from  6  to  10  a.m.  on  an  average  day,  and  29% 
of  them  from  4  to  7  p.m. 

Who  delivers  most  of  the  teen-age  market  to  the  advertiser? 
Newspapers,  unequivocally! 


This  is  an  advertising  column  written  in  the  interests  of  newspapers 
in  general,  and  the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette,  in  piarticular. 
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MAY 

I — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  9,  The  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Denver  Colo. 

1 —  Georgia  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Martinique  Motel,  Coitmbui. 

2—  Georgia  AP  annual  meeting.  Holiday  Inn,  Callaway  Gardeni,  Pine 
Mountain. 

2-4 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  The  INN,  Athens. 

2-8 — Journalism  Week,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

7-8— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Regions  I  and  2,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  and  Distinguished  Service  Awards  Banquet,  Grand  Ballroom, 
Drake  Hotel. 

7-8— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  The  Dome,  Marinette. 

7-9 — Louisiana-Mississippi  AP  state  meeting.  Royal  Orleans,  New  Orieans. 

10- 21— Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar,  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

11- 12 — Michigan  Press  Circulation  Managers'  Workshop,  Kellogg  Center, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

12- 15 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Golden  Triangle  Motor 
Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

12- 15 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Editorial  Executives,  La  Casa  del 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

13- 15— Natiortal  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Editorial  Car¬ 
toonists,  Washington,  D.C. 

13- 15— Journalism  Institutes,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

14- 15— New  England  Press  Association  and  New  York  Press  Association. 
Holiday  Inn,  Lenox,  Mass. 

14-15 — Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference.  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  School  of  Journalism. 

14-15— Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  University  Park.  Pa. 

14-16— Now  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  The  Claridga 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

14- 16— Indiana  APME  spring  meeting,  Madison. 

15—  Minnesota  AP  Newspaper  spring  meeting,  St.  Paul. 

15-16— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Oceana  Motel,  Atlantic  Beach. 

15- 16— Alabama  Associated  Press  News  Council  &  annual  meeting.  Crescent 
Motel,  Decatur. 

16- 17— Kansas  AP  newspaper  spring  meeting,  Wichita. 

16- 19— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  The  Castle, 
Bermuda. 

17 —  New  England  AP  News  Executive  Association,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel, 

,  Boston. 

17- 19 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Edgewater  Inn,  Seattle.  Wash. 

18 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-PIaza  Hotel. 
Boston,  Mass. 

18-19 — Iowa  APME,  Des  Moines. 

20 — UPl  editors  of  North  Carolina,  Piedmont  Motel,  Lexington. 

20 — New  Jersey  Associated  Press  meeting,  Nassau  Inn,  Princeton. 

20- 23 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Empress  Hotel.  Victoria,  B.  C. 

21- 22— Missouri  AP  publishers  and  editors.  Downtowner  Motel.  St.  Louis. 

21- 23 — Photojournalism  Short  Course,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  III. 

22- 23 — Oklahoma  AP  Editors  Association,  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Sequoyah 
State  Park. 

22- 23 — South  Dakota  newspaper  members.  Mitchell. 

23- 26 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Lido  Beach 
Hotel,  Lido  Beach,  Long  Island. 

24- June  4— American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and  Pro¬ 
motion  Seminar.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

25- 30 — International  Press  Institute,  London.. 

'  27-29 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Chinook,  Yakima. 

I  27-29— Carolina  Press  Photographers  Association  16th  Annual  Southern 
I  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Hotel  Wade  Hampton,  Columbia, 
I  S.C. 

28 —  Canadian  Press  Central  Circuit  meeting,  Windsor,  Ont. 

29 —  Canadian  Press  French-language  meeting.  Montreal. 

29 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  William  Hilton  Inn,  Hilton  Head. 

I  JUNE 

5 -  Canadian  Press  East  regional  meeting.  New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia. 

6- 9 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Concord  Hotel, 

Kiamesha  Lake.  N.Y. 

7- 8 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  Associated  Press,  Westbank  Motel,  Idaho  Falls. 

7-18 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  (news¬ 
papers  under  75,000)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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The  circulation  of 

THE  WASHINGIDN  POST 

is  now  at  an  all-time  high 


666.U6  Sun<% 

an  increase  of 22,539 
over  a  year  ago 

446,622  Daily^ 

an  increase  of  11,340 
over  a  year  ago 
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CirdtiiUion  as  of  March  SI,  1$$S,  as  fUsd  with  ths  Attdit  Bureau  of  Ctrevito^toM,  subjset  to  audit. 


Plain  Dealing 


FOR  SOME  REASON, 
WE  HAVE  55,000  MORE 
SUBSCRIBERS  THAN 
WE  HAD  IN  1960 

Maybe  we  should  say  reasons,  because 
there  are  niany  that  have  attributed  to  our 
gains  over  the  last  five  years. 

A  great  newspaper  must  be  many  things 
to  many  readers  or  it  cannot  attract  the  mass 
audience  it  needs  for  survival  and  influence. 

We  like  to  think  our  role  as  the  watchdog 
of  northeastern  Ohio  has  something  to  do 
with  attracting  new  subscribers.  Our  readers 
know  we  have  their  interests  at  heart  when 
we  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  government  practices 
and  report  on  shady  activities  that  affect 
everybody. 

But  there’s  more  than  that  to  the  modern 
newspaper.  For  example,  more  than  700  of 
our  subscribers  phoned  us  the  morning  we 
inadvertently  left  out  the  horoscope- column. 

And  when  we  cut  down  the  size  of  the 
crossword  to  pick  up  a  few  column  inches  for 
hard  news,  the  roof  fell  in.  It  was  restored 
to  original  size  shortly  thereafter. 

Consider  our  Grandstand  Managers'  Club: 
more  than  40,000  PD  readers  second-guessed 
local  sports  directors  to  win  membership 
cards  and  privileges. 

Our  “Matters  of  Opinion”  Pages  on 
Sunday  carry  a  full  spectrum  of  columnists 
whose  works  are  guaranteed  to  shake  up  at 
least  part  of  our  readership. 

A  great  newspaper  must  be  many  things 
to  many  persons.  The  Plain  Dealer  is,  and 
has  been  for  124  years. 

PD  journalism  is  becoming  more  exciting 
and  useful.  We  think  there  is  a  connection 
between  that  fact  and  our  55,000  new  sub- 
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Reporter's  Reverie 


The  Coachella  (Calif.)  Valley  Sun,  published  in  a  rity  76 
feet  below  sea  level,  once  was  called  the  Submarine,  it  was 
renamed  the  Barnacle  when  the  Navy  established  a  ba.-e  on 
the  Salton  Sea,  notes  Jack  Craemer,  now  touring  plants  as 
new  president  of  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  His  visits  included  the  Corona  Independent,  published 
by  Fred  Eldridge,  who  hiked  out  of  Burma  with  Gen.  St  dwell. 
Mr.  Eldridge  was  Mr.  Craemer’s  immediate  Army  superior  on 
Pearl  Harbor’s  “Day  of  Infamy.”  .  .  .  When  Howard  (Skip) 
Hess  was  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces,  he  received  job 
offers  from  newspapers  in  Temple,  Tex.,  not  far  from  where 
he  was  stationed,  and  Kokomo,  Ind.  Undecided  on  which  offer 
to  accept,  he  sought  advice  of  his  older  brother,  Jack,  a  reporter 
for  the  CrawfordsviUe  (Ind.)  Journal-Review.  Acting  on  his 
brother’s  advice  (“Take  the  Kokomo  job  where  among  other 
things  the  weather  is  better”),  he  accepted  a  position  on  the 
Kokomo  Morning:,  Times  three  and  one-half  months  ago.  Since 
then,  Kokomo  (1)  on  Feb.  24  had  its  worst  blizzard  of  this 
century  and  (2)  was  hardest  hit  area  in  a  multi-tornado  storm 
which  brought  the  Hoosier  state  its  worst  natural  disaster.  So 
if  Jack  sees  Skip  with  his  hat  on,  his  suitcase  packed  and  he 
is  headed  in  a  Southwestern  direction,  he’ll  know  better  than 
to  ask  where  he’s  going  and  why. 

Astro  Knot 

When  Uncle  Sam  links  two  rockets  in  outer  spare 
And  the  whole  world  is  saying  ‘*Ah!“ 

Who  will  he  the  first  to  write  the  headline 
“Si,  Schirra,  Schirra,  Schirra!" 

^W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Tucson 

— Beirut,  Lebanon,  with  42  newspapers,  is  said  to  have  more 
than  any  other  city.  .  .  .  Paul  Niven  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
j  Brunswick  (Me.)  Record,  while  attending  the  American  Society 
I  of  Newspaper  Editors’  convention  in  Washington,  called  on  his 
I  son,  Paul  Jr.,  a  CBS  newsman,  in  the  press  galleries  of  the 
Capitol.  .  .  .  Arthur  Richter,  formerly  a  ship  news  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times  and  now  public  relations  director  of 
the  Home  Lines,  was  host  to  many  newspaper  friends  aboard 
his  company’s  beautiful  new  “Oceanic,”  largest  cruiseship  ever 
built.  The  gleaming  white  cruiseship  provides  all-weather,  all- 
season  swimming  in  two  pwols  on  the  top  deck  covered  by  a 
Magrodome.  a  $250,000  retractable  transparent  “roof”  over  a 
'  10,()00-foot  swimming  and  sunbathing  area.  .  .  .  Charles  E 
Reiche,  public  relations  director.  Manufacturers  Association  of 
I  Connecticut,  West  Hartford,  writes:  “Please  tell  Joy  Gallagher 
I  of  the  WillimarUic  (Conn.)  Chronicle  that  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  tbe  chances  of  ‘Betty  Cooker’s  Crock  Book’  because 
my  wife  uses  a  long-standing  best-seller  called  ‘The  Joy  of 
Cooking,’  I  have  decided,  in  view  of  that  volume’s  great  success, 
to  put  together  a  tome  for  thieves  and  others  with  larcenous 
leanings.  Name  of  my  new  book  will  be  ‘The  Joy  of  Crooking.’ 

— Marguerite  McCarthy,  Syracuse  Herald- Journal  reporter,  re¬ 
plying  to  comment  here  April  10  that  postmen  and  policemen 
outwalk  newsmen  hy  many  miles  daily,  pertinently  points  out 
that  the  newsman’s  main  burden  is  mental.  “As  he  walks,  hr 
is  seeking  news,  gathering  it,  sifting  it,  thinking  and  concentrating 
on  material  and  incidents  because  he  must  later  turn  them  int< 
stories,  often  very  important  ones,”  she  writes.  “The  menW 
responsibility  often  is  great  and  always  demanding  to  a  certai* 
extent.  His  brain  can  understandably  be  tired  and  hard-woA^ 
Then  his  aching  feet  are  an  added  burden,  for  some,  especisDj- 
hard  to  bear.  I  know  of  no  profession  whose  members  ‘put  up 
with’  more  or  grumble  less  than  the  newspaper  profession.” 
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Sam  Sutton.  New  Orleans.  La. 


This  medical  complex  in  New  Orleans 
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is  the  largest  in  the  United  States! 


Clustered  within  the  nation’s  second  port  is  the 
largest  complex  of  medical  treatment  and  training 
facilities  in  the  U.S.!  It  encompasses  the  19-story, 
2,787-bed  Charity  Hospital  (State  owned  and  op¬ 
erated),  the  10-story,  572-bed  United  States  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration’s  Hospital,  and  the  medical 
schools  of  both  Tulane  and  Louisiana  State  Un¬ 
iversities.  And  it’s  all  expanding. 

Elsewhere  in  the  New  Orleans  area,  con¬ 
struction  of  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities  con¬ 
tinues  .  .  .  $16  millions  were  in  project  stage  in 
’64,  $13  millions  were  in  construction,  and  work 


completed  totalled  $5  million.  And  the  pace  con¬ 
tinues. 

The  New  Orleans  area,  as  medical  center  to 
the  Americas,  today  contains  20  hospitals  and  has 
a  total  bed  capacity  of  6,544.  That’s  steel-and- 
concrete  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  million  and 
more  residents  of  metro  New  Orleans  are  alert  to 
the .  health  and  well-being  of  the  community  and 
are  moving  as  dynamically  in  the  field  of  medicine 
as  they  are  in  world  trade  and  manufacturing! 

You  can  reach  and  influence  practically  all 
of  them  through  the  advertising  pages  of  The 
Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans  States-Item. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  STATES-ITEM 


(Evening) 
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editorial 

Sell  “The  Big  Picture” 

HE  Rojier  study,  conducted  four  times  in  the  last  five  years  for  the 
Television  Information  Office,  purports  to  show  that  television  has 
overtaken  newspapers  as  the  primarv'  source  of  news  in  this  country.  A 
speaker  before  NNPA  this  week  compared  the  findings  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  sun’ey  made  in  Texas  and  found  very  little  change  in  the 
results  (See  “Shop  Talk.”) 

However,  another  sun’ey  (March  20,  page  56)  obtained  another  set 
of  residts  by  rephrasing  the  question  from:  “Where  do  you  get  most 
of  your  news,”  etc.,  to:  “From  which  one  of  the  following  sources  do 
you  get  most  of  your  news,”  etc.  The  first  allows  a  multiple  response 
and  the  second  a  single  response.  Newspapers  came  out  on  top  with 
the  latter  question. 

John  H.  Murphy  of  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaj>er  Association  told 
NNPA  newspaper  people  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  Roper  studies. 
We  agree.  “My  own  personal  feeling,”  Mr.  Murphy  said,  “is  that  we 
have  sjrent  too  much  time  promoting  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium  and  far  too  little  promoting  it  for  its  primary'  reason  for 
being — as  the  source  of  news  of  all  kinds — as  the  total  information 
medium.”  We  agree  with  that,  too. 

This  wasn’t  exactly  the  theme  of  the  NNPA  meeting — but  it  certainly 
was  the  theme  of  several  important  s|>eakers  there.  Too  many  news¬ 
papers  have  Ijecome  parochial  in  their  outlook  in  the  mistaken  im¬ 
pression  that  they  can  sun'ive  in  a  vacuum  antiseptically  isolated  from 
their  contemporaries.  They  are  overlooking  The  Big  Picture — THE 
Newspa|)er  Business. 

The  Newspaper  Business  needs  a  big  voice — made  up  of  a  midti- 
plicity  of  small  voices,  if  necessaiA' — to  rebuild  public  acceptance  not 
only  as  an  advertising  medium  but  as  a  news  medium.  The  Roper 
study,  whether  you  accept  the  results  to  each  decimal  |X)int  or  not, 
indicates  that  television  has  created  a  better  image  for  itself  in  the 
minds  of  people  than  newspapers  have  done.  It  is  an  image  that  should 
vitally  concern  everv'one  connected  with  publishing  a  newspaj^er.  And, 
it  is  an  image  that  can  be  changed  if  enough  newspajier  executives  will 
add  their  voices,  and  that  of  their  pa]>er,  to  promoting  THE  newspaper 
both  locally  and  nationally. 

‘7?.  O.  P.  Rouletie?^^ 

I  HE  president  of  the  Southeast’s  large  advertising  agency,  Matthew 
Connor  of  Tucker  Wayne  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  in  his  talk  to  the  nation’s 
newspaper  promotion  managers  this  week  challenged  them  to  develop 
a  new  pricing  structure  to  protect  advertisers  from  what  he  called 
“R.O.P.  roulette.”  His  complaint  was  that  advertisers  paid  the  same 
regardless  of  reader  traffic  on  a  page  and  that  rates  shoidd  van-  for 
various  sections  dejjending  upon  readership. 

It  really  isn’t  a  novel  idea  because  most  newspapers  already  have 
different  rates  lor  different  parts  of  the  pajjer.  But  it  is  new  when 
applied  to  the  main  section. 

In  its  application  there,  however,  the  suggestion  seems  to  ignore  the 
resjxjnsibility  of  the  advertiser  and  the  agency  to  prepare  coj>y  that 
attracts  readers.  Bureau  of  Advertising  studies  show  fairly  constant 
reader  tiaffic  throughout  a  pajjer.  Readership  of  advertising  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  eye-stopping  attention,  the  quality  of  the  message  pre¬ 
sented.  Mr.  Connor  drew  a  parallel  with  varying  television  charges  in 
different  time  segments,  but  certainly  a  network  would  not  charge  less 
for  a  program  in  prime  time  that  was  a  '“bust”  than  for  one  that  got 
the  ratings. 


He  n<it  deceived:  evil  communicatioiis  cor¬ 
rupt  good  manners.  I  Corinthians  15.  .13. 
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(Press  Topics 

i  .  .  I 

I  Some  current  editorial  eomments  on  ^ 
I  subjects  that  are  of  particular  interest  !; 
I  to  the  newspaper  industry. 


ADULT  FUNNIP:S 

(FYom  the  New  York  World-Telegram) 

A  Florida  newspaper  executive  sup- 
peste<l  to  colleagues  at  the  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  that  perhaps  they’ve  “pone 
too  adult”  in  the  comic-strip  department. 

He  cited  a  survey  showing  that  72  per¬ 
cent  of  all  comic  strip  readers  are  adults. 

Assuming  this  is  the  case,  what  does 
it  prove?  That  most  of  the  .strips  are 
“adult”?  Rut,  in  this  context,  what  does 
“adult”  mean? 

Is  Peanuts  an  “adult”  strip?  Of  course. 

It  has  tremendous  readership  among 
adults.  Rut  does  that  mean  it’s  not  just 
as  popular  with  young  readers?  Not  on 
your  life. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  good 
comics  speak  a  universal  language  that 
bridges  and  dissolves  age  brackets  —  in 
much  the  same  way  Charlie  Chaplin  used 
to  do  in  the  days  of  his  peak  artistry  and 
appeal. 

4(  ♦  # 

So,  if  72  percent  of  all  comic  strip 
readers  are  adults,  maybe  it’s  l>ecause 
many  adults  aren’t  .sharing  this  source  of 
entertainment  with  the  small  fry  and  in¬ 
troducing  them  to  the  daily  amusement, 
adventure  and  excitement  of  the  funnies. 

If  so,  the  kids  are  being  shortchanged. 
-And  in  more  ways  than  one.  For  funnies, 
aside  from  their  own  transient  pleasures, 
are  a  gateway  to  the  enriching  habit  of 
daily  newspaper  reading. 

*  * 

UNWISE  CURBS 
(From  the  Lexington  Herald) 

Directors  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  declared  that  official  curbs  on  crime 
news  j)ossihly  would  be  dangerous.  The 
directors  declared  that  such  a  means 
would  be  more  harmful  than  the  evil 
it  supjm.sedly  would  correct.  .  .  . 

Far  more  dangerous  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  to  the  rights  of  the  accused 
could  be  the  cloak  of  secrecy  thrown 
around  official  doings  by  curbs  on  pre¬ 
trial  publicity.  The  public  would  be 
robl)ed  of  its  right  to  know  how  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  administering  justice,  includ¬ 
ing  its  handling  of  the  rights  of  defend¬ 
ants.  Greatly  hampered  would  be  the 
capacity  of  the  press  to  discourage  or 
to  expose  illegal  arrests,  the  railroading 
of  innocent  defendants,  official  incompe¬ 
tence  and  corruption,  political  alliances 
between  merchants  of  crime  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  law,  and  the  unethical  prac¬ 
tices  of  criminal  attorneys. 

*  *  * 

TRIALS 

(From  the  Braintree  Sunday  Newt) 

There  has  been  a  fantastic  amount  of 
nonsense  in  the  papers  lately  about  what 
is  misleadingly  labeled  the  right  to  a 
fair  trial  vs.  the  right  of  a  free  press. 
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Some  of  this  nonsense  has  been  carried 
.so  far  that  a  bill  has  been  given  initial 
approval  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  our  Great  and  General  Court  (Massa¬ 
chusetts)  that  would  censor  publication 
of  the  fact  that  gentlemen  like  John 
Dillinger  or  A1  Capone  had  ever  “com¬ 
mitted,  been  suspected  of,  accused  of, 
arrested  for,  indicted  for,  convicted  of  or 
acquitted  of  the  commission”  of  any 
crime  except  the  one  for  which  he  might 
be  on  trial  at  the  moment. 

This  thinking  is  based  somehow  on  the 
theory  that  people  should  not  Ire  allowed 
to  know  that  a  man  is  a  criminal  with  a 
long  record.  Society,  it  would  seem,  would 
be  better  served  by  pretending  that  he’s 
a  first  offender  who  loves  his  mother,  so 
that  he  may  have  a  fair  trial. 

>•>  * 

FILTERED  NEWS 
(From  the  Houston  Chronicle) 

American  news  correspondents  have 
escalated  their  own  war  in  Viet  Nam 
against  a  clutter  of  regulatory  barriers 
thrown  in  their  path  by  United  States 
and  Vietnamese  authorities.  This  fact 
was  deplored  in  the  annual  Associated 
Press  report  of  its  board  of  directors. 

The  air  base  at  Da  Nang  is  one  place 
where  the  high-handed  restrictions  have 
irked  the  new.smen.  For  the  life  of  them, 
reporters  can’t  get  a  “prreen  light”  to 
talk  with  fliers  on  their  return  from  air 
strikes  in  North  Viet  Nam. 

The  reporters  have  made  their  posi¬ 
tion  clear:  They  will  not  publicize  any¬ 
thing  about  the  air  strikes  until  the 
planes  return  to  their  bases,  whether 
on  land  or  sea.  This  is  to  say  they  under¬ 
stand  security  precautions.  And  they  will 
honor  any  military  censorship. 

Security  is  not  involved  in  the  officious 
restrictions  now  imposed  on  newsmen. 
Rather,  it  amounts  to  an  iron-gloved 
policy  of  pseudo-censorship  which  keeps 
reporters  away  from  the  source  of  news, 
“beyond  anything  that  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  in  World  War  II  or  the  Korean 
War.” 

Newsmen  don’t  rate  themselves  as 
visiting  dignitaries  whose  assignment 
calls  for  a  conducted  tour  of  carrier 
warfare.  And  certainly  they  are  not  go- 


Short  Takes 

Gov.  Romney  is  currently  the  most 
talked-about  portable  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  President.  —  EbiTOB  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

• 

Immediately  after  the  plane  came  to  a 
standstill.  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson 
hoped  out.  —  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can, 

• 

The  all-important  tourist  traffic  has 
deceased  over  40  percent.  —  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 

• 

George  E.  Keck  is  president  of  the 
Untied  Air  Lines.  —  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Daily  Times. 

• 

She  has  a  willowy  figure  and  she 
weighs  about  126  ponds.  —  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 
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ceived^  mark  down  the  ZIP  code  and 
mail  it  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  10022.  Thank  you. 

ing  to  wait  in  the  ante-rooms  of  military 
public  relations  officers  for  high-sound¬ 
ing  “hand  outs.”  Their  job  is  to  report 

war  news,  first  hand. 

*  * 

‘THIS  ...  IS  LONDON’ 

(From  the  New  York  Times) 

No  one  who  heard  Edward  R.  Murrow 
report  on  the  Battle  of  Britain  while  it 
was  in  progress  will  ever  forget  him.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
his  calm  baritone  brought  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  beleaguered  capital  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  American  homes,  but  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  superb  reporting  still  lives. 

Many  years  later  Mr.  Murrow  rose  to 
another  great  opportunity:  a  test  of 
moral  courage  rather  than  of  physical 
bravery.  By  his  devastating  presentation 
of  the  facts  he  did  as  much  to  end  the 
era  of  McCarthyism  as  any  man  could  do. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  was  a  reporter  of 
great  courage,  talent  and  integrity.  He 
will  be  mourned  by  multitudes  who  never 
knew  him  personally,  but  who  felt  his 

impact  on  their  lives. 

*  * 

THIS  .  .  .  WAS  MURROW 
(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune) 

A  man  who  could  be  at  home  with  a 
king — and  with  a  cockney,  who  could  go 
from  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill’s 
office  at  10  Downing  Street  to  lie  down  in 
a  gutter,  the  better  to  record  and  then 
transmit  to  his  American  audience  the 
sound,  and  even  a  sense  of  the  smell 
and  the  taste,  of  the  London  blitz;  such 
a  man  had  the  breadth  of  life  itself,  a 
talent  for  grasping  it  and  for  passing  it 
on  to  others;  such  a  man  was  Edward 
R.  Murrow. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  a  pioneering  field; 
restless,  relentless  and  perceptive  in  his 
search  of  facts  and  meanings;  compas¬ 
sionate  toward  his  fellow  man,  especially 
those  whose  suffering  he  chronicled;  fear¬ 
less  in  time  of  war  and  no  less  courageous 
in  exposing  those  who  would  disturb  the 
peace,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  “Small 
World”  of  Ed  Murrow  has  become  smaller 
for  his  having  signed  off.  He  made  it 
larger  while  he  lived. 
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^‘Much  of  the  fiber  of 
The  Warren  County  Observer 
is  provided  by 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service” 


W.  Robert  Walsh,  Editor  and  Co-Publisher, 
The  Warren  County  (Pa.)  Observer 


“We  contracted  for  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  as  our  second  wire  service  because  we 
wanted  depth  in  news  coverage  and  interpreta¬ 
tion,”  says  W.  Robert  Walsh,  editor  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Warren  County  Observer. 

“Proof  that  this  has  paid  off  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Observer’s  spiraling  paid  circulation. 

“When  the  Observer  first  changed  to  a  daily, 
circulation  went  down.  But  by  the  second  month, 
mail  customers  who  had  been  taking  the  weekly 
for  hometown  news  were  so  impressed  by  the  depth 
of  national  and  international  coverage  that  the 
downward  trend  was  terminated. 

“Many  readers  wrote  that  they  would  have  to 


buy  several  city  papers  to  enjoy  the  reading  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Observer. 

“The  prestige  and,  more  important,  the  quality 
of  The  New  York  Times  coverage  and  analysis  pro¬ 
vide  much  of  the  fiber  to  be  found  in  the  Observer’s 
basic  character. 

“The  Times  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  ready 
acceptance  of  our  paper.” 


The  Warren  County  Observer  was  one  of  the  first  offset  newspapers  in 
the  country  when  it  began  as  a  weekly  in  1948.  Its  plant  was  a  show- 
place  for  publishers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1959,  the  Observer 
became  a  semi-weekly,  and  a  year  later,  a  morning  paper— the  first 
offset  daily  in  Pennsylvania.  Published  in  a  community  of  15,000 
people,  the  Observer  has  a  current  ABC  circulation  of  8,800.  About 
1,000  of  these  are  sold  in  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  a  city  of  42,000  popula¬ 
tion,  22  miles  north  of  Warren. 

•  •  • 

For  complete  information  on  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service,  its  content,  costs,  services,  write 
or  phone: 

The  New  York  Times/ News  Service 

Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036— (Area  code  212)  556-7089 
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jNational  Ads  in  Newspapers  ‘Biggest 
Rang  Up  10%  Gain  Last  Year 


Bureau’s  Compilation  Without 
Production  Cost  Is  $793  Million 


Final  figures  show  that  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  newspapers 
reached  a  record  level  in  1964, 
it  is  reported  by  Charles  T. 
Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Referring  to  classification 
data,  compiled  by  Media  Records 
for  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Lipscomb 
said  that  “the  investment  of 
national  advertisers  in  news¬ 
papers  in  1964  was  10.8%  higher 
than  it  was  in  1963,  the  biggest 
increase  in  20  years.” 

“It  is  especially  noteworthy 
that  the  increase  is  fairly  uni¬ 
form,  including  19  of  Media 
Record’s  24  product  classifica¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Lipscomb  continued. 
“We  are  pleased  to  note  that  all 
the  largest  product  classifica¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  dollar  volume 
— Automotive,  Foods,  Alcoholic 
Beverages,  Transportation,  and 
Publishing  and  Media — showed 
substantial  growth.” 

The  total  national  advertising 
investment  in  newspapers  in 
1964,  as  reported  by  Media 
Records,  was  $793,119,000  as 
compared  to  $715,523,000  in 
1963.  These  figures  do  not  in¬ 
clude  production  costs.  When 
these  are  added,  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1964  was 
$847,844,000,  compared  to  $764,- 
884,000  in  1963. 

TarKet  Accounts  Up 

Among  product  groups  that 
showed  substantial  increases 
were  Gasolines  &  Oils,  Baking 
Products,  Liquors  and  Airlines, 
all  of  which  had  been  targets 
for  special  Bureau  sales  presen¬ 
tations  in  1963  and  early  1964. 

The  previous  record  year  for 
national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  was  1960  when  the  total 
dollar  volume,  including  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  was  $836.1  million. 

In  his  report  to  members  of 
the  Bureau  April  21,  Mr.  Lips¬ 
comb  said,  “In  1964  newspapers’ 
national  advertising  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $840  million — an  all 
time  record  figpire.  This  was 
about  9%  above  1963  national 
revenues  and  the  biggest  in¬ 


crease  we  have  had  in  national 
advertising  in  20  years.  This 
varied  considerably  by  sections 
of  the  country  and  by  t3T)es  and 
sizes  of  papers.  'The  larger 
papers  continued  to  do  consider¬ 
ably  better  than  middle-sized 
and  smaller  papers,  but  we  are 
hopeful  for  all  papers.” 

The  Media  Records  tabulation 
include  those  companies  which 
spent  $25,000  or  more  in  1964  for 
national  space  in  the  416  news¬ 
papers  it  measures.  To  deter¬ 
mine  the  grand  total  of  national 
newspaper  advertising  and  the 
product  classification  totals. 
Media  Records  projected  the 
dollar  total  for  the  measured 
newspapers  to  the  total  for  all 
U.S.  English-language  weekday 
and  Sunday  newspapers.  The 
newspapers  measured  by  Media 
Records  represent  about  three- 
fourths  of  total  U.S.  newspaper 
circulation. 


believe  that  thi» 
increase  of  national  adver- 
tising  in  netvs papers  on 
a  broad  base  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  need  of 
marketers  to  reach  all 
prttspects  icith  their  sates 
messages. 

‘‘More  people  are  reading 
newspapers  than  ever 
before — ami  they  are 
reading  them  more 
thoroughly.  This  interest 
in  newspapers  tvill  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  as  the  educa¬ 
tional  level  of  the 
population  is  increasing. 
“Marketers,  tcho  are  keenly 
aware  of  such  changes  in 
the  consumers,  will  find 
themselves  increasingly 
more  drawn  to  newspapers 
as  a  necessary  part  of  their 
media  mix.** 

— Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
President,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA 
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NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  INVESTMENTS 
IN  NEWSPAPERS  1964-1963 
arranged  by  Media  Records  classifirations 
(figures  do  not  include  production  costs) 


CLASSIFICATION 

1964 

1963 

0 

4 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  . 

$  66,135,000 

$  63,360,000 

-F 

4.4 

Beers  . 

10,684,000 

13,435,000 

— 

20.5 

Wines  . 

1,502,000 

1,458,000 

+ 

3.0 

Liquors  . 

53,949,000 

48,467,000 

+ 

11.3 

AMUSEMENTS  . 

$  2,030,000 

$  1,943,000 

+ 

4.5 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

$225,243,000 

$199,336,000 

+ 

13.0 

Aviation  . 

492,000 

449,000 

+ 

96 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

24,777,000 

21,916,000 

+ 

13.1 

Parts  &  Accessories  . 

1,050,000 

1,019,000 

+ 

3.0 

Passenger  Cars  (New)  . 

123,510,000 

111,831,000 

+ 

10.4 

Tires  &  Tubes . 

15,055,000 

12,150,000 

+ 

23.9 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

4,722,000 

4,525,000 

+ 

4.4 

Miscellaneous  Automotive 

55,637,000 

47,446,000 

+ 

17.3 

EDUCATIONAL  . 

.  $  3,075,000 

$  2,727,000 

+ 

12.8 

FARM  &  GARDEN  . 

$  10,224,000 

$  10,380,000 

— 

1.5 

FOODS  . 

$111,876,000 

$107,859,000 

+ 

3.7 

Baby  Foods  . 

2,721,000 

3,142,000 

— 

13.4 

Baking  Products  . 

13,021,000 

12,685,000 

+ 

2.6 

Beverages  . 

20,946,000 

18,187,000 

+ 

15.2 

Coffee  &  Tea  . 

6,127,000 

5,605,000 

+ 

9.3 

Soft  Drinks  . 

10,572,000 

10,106,000 

+ 

4.6 

Miscellaneous  Beverages 

4,247,000 

2,476,000 

-F 

71.5 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

4,558,000 

3,435,000 

-F 

32.7 

Condiments  . 

6,234,000 

5,788,000 

-F 

7.7 

Confections  . 

2,373,000 

1,829,000 

-F 

29.7 

Dairy  Products  . 

14,893,000 

13,936,000 

-F 

6.9 

Frozen  Foods  . 

7,673,000 

6,560,000 

+ 

17.0 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

9,846,000 

9,250,000 

+ 

6.4 

Pet  Foods  . 

4,604,000 

6,557,000 

— 

29.8 

Miscellaneous  Foods  . 

25,007,000 

26,490,000 

— 

5.6 

HOTELS  4  RESORTS  . 

.  $  25,044,000 

$  23,000,000 

+ 

8.9 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  4 

FURNISHINGS  . 

6,514,000 

$  4,833,000 

-F 

34.8 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES  . 

$  18,477,000 

$  18,292,000 

+ 

1.0 

Aluminum  4  Paper  Products  . 

7,054,000 

6,476,000 

-F 

8.9 

Disinfectants  4  Insecticides  . . 

1,032,000 

1,031,000 

-F 

0.1 

Fuel  . 

1,634,000 

1,764,000 

— 

7.4 

Soaps,  Cleansers,  Polishes  .  . . 
Miscellaneous  Household 

8,314,000 

8,699,000 

— 

4.4 

Supplies  . 

443,000 

322,000 

-F 

37  6 

HOUSING  EQUIPMENT  . 

$  13,424,000 

$  12,175,000 

-F 

10.3 

Air  Conditioning  . 

1,480,000 

1,322,000 

+ 

12.0 

Fixtures  . 

1,145,000 

1,023,000 

-F 

11.9 

Heating  Equipment  . 

721,000 

1,028,000 

— 

29.9 

Major  Electrical  Appliances  . 

5,656,000 

4,326,000 

-F 

30.7 

Refrigerators  4  Freezers  .... 

2,259,000 

1,830,000 

-F 

23.4 

Samll  Electrical  Appliances  . . 
Miscellaneous  Housing 

1,571,000 

2,075,000 

— 

24.3 

Equipment  . 

592,000 

571,000 

+ 

3.7 

INDUSTRIAL  . 

.  $  13,255,000 

$  13,813,000 

— 

4.0 

INSURANCE  .  $  15,697,000 

(Continued  on  page  10) 

$  15,786.000 

1 

— 

0.6 
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NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  INVESTMENTS 
IN  NEWSPAPERS  . . .  1964-1963 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


CLASSIFICATION 

JEWELRY  &  SILVERWARE  .  $ 

MEDICAL  .  $ 

MISCELLANEOUS  .  $ 

PROFESSIONAL  &  SERVICE  $ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  .  $ 

PUBLISHING  &  MEDIA  .  $ 

Books  . 

Magazines  . 

Newspapers 
Radio  &  TV  Stations 


RADIO.  TV  &  PHONOGRAPHS 

Radio  4  TV  Sets  . 

Phonographs  4  Records . 

SPORTING  GOODS.  CAMERAS 
4  PHOTO  SUPPLIES  . 

TOBACCO  . 

Cigars  . 

Cigarettes  . 

Tobacco  . 

Miscellaneous  Tobacco . 

TOILET  REQUISITES  . 

Dentifrices  . 

Men's  Toiletries . 

Perfumes  4  Cosmetics  . 

Toilet  Soaps . 

Miscellaneous  Toilet  Requisites 

TRANSPORTATION  . 

Airways  . 

Bus  Lines  . 

Railroads  . 

Steamships  . 

Tours  . 

Miscellaneous  Transportation.. 

WEARING  APPAREL  . 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 


1964  1963  % 

1.819,000  $  1,498,000  +  21.4 

19,037.000  $  20,250,000  —  6.0 

40,453,000  5  27,894,000  +  45.0 

2.829,000  $  2,043,000  +  38.5 

28.983,000  $  27,532,000  +  5.3 

53,933,000  $  43,196,000  +  24.9 

14,383,000  11,378,000  +  26.4 

8,126,000  6,089,000  +  33.5 

3,365,000  3,344,000  +  0.6 

28,059,000  22,385,000  +  25.3 

5  14,285,000  $  9,313,000  +  53  4 

10,624,000  6,508,000  +  63.2 

3,661,000  2,805,000  +  30.5 


$  4,624,000  $  4,704,000  —  1.7 

%  24,954,000  5  20.591.000  +  21.2 

5,102,000  1,939,000  +163.1 

18,912,000  17,914,000  +  5.6 

434,000  356,000  +  21.9 

506,000  382,000  +  32.5 

%  17,373,000  $  16.964,000  +  2.4 

3,188,000  2,865,000  +11.3 

3,320,000  3,332,000  —  0.4 

5,452,000  5,142,000  +  6.0 

1,426,000  1,215,000  +  17.4 

3,987,000  4,410,000  —  9.6 

%  59,366,000  $  54,167,000  +  9.6 

37,156,000  33,413,000  +11.2 

2,997,000  3,094,000  —  3  I 

4,533,000  4,584,000  —  l.l 

6,531,000  6,022,000  +  8.5 

6,580,000  4,812,000  +  36.7 

1,569,000  2,242,000  —  30.0 

$  14,469,000  $  13,867,000  +  4.3 

$793,119,000  $715,523,000  +  10.8 


Staff  Changes  Made 
At  Washington  Post 

Staff  changes  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  were  announced  this 
week  by  Editor  J.  R.  Wiggins: 

Robert  H.  Estabrook,  chief 
foreign  correspondent,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  Washington  from  Lon¬ 
don  in  August  to  become  chief 
of  correspondents. 

Richard  J.  Maloy,  city  editor, 
will  go  to  London  to  be  news 
editor  there.  A  special  respon¬ 
sibility  will  be  supervision  of  the 
communications  center  which 
links  the  foreign  staff  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Newsweek 
magazine  with  their  home  offices. 

Stephen  D.  Isaacs,  day  city 
editor,  becomes  city  editor. 

Recently  arrived  in  England 
as  correspondent  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Foreign  Service  is 
Karl  E.  Meyer,  formerly  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  He  replaces  Flora 
Lewis,  who  is  returning  to  the 
United  States  to  work  on  special 
projects  from  New  York  City. 


Loeh  Favors  Unions^ 
Strikehreaker  Bill 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  Manchester  Union  Leader 
has  urged  to  Legislature  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  bill  which  is  strongly 
opposed  by  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association.  'The  measure  would 
prevent  the  importation  of  pro¬ 
fessional  strikebreakers  into  the 
state  during  labor  troubles  at 
newspaper  plants  and  other 
establishments. 

In  an  editorial.  Publisher 
William  Loeb  pointed  out  that 
his  newspaper  has  contracts 
with  six  unions  and  “while  we 
often  have  vigorous  arguments 
in  negotiating  new  contracts,  we 
are  not  interested  in  doing  away 
with  union  representation  which 
protects  the  rights  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  in  our  plant  or  in  any 
other  plant.” 

The  newspaper  withdrew  from 
the  association  some  years  ago. 


Toiletries  and  Food 
Top  Network  tv  List 


Toiletries  &  Toilet  Goods  and 
Food  &  Food  Products  increased 
their  lead  as  the  first  and  second 
largest  categories  of  network 
television  advertisers  during 
1964,  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising  reported  this  week. 

On  the  basis  of  net  time  and 
program  costs.  Toiletries  &  Toi¬ 
let  Goods  rose  from  $208,787,800 
in  1963  to  $224,544,000  in  1964. 
Food  &  Food  Products  escalated 
from  $169,354,800  to  $189,307,- 
700. 

Total  net  time  and  Program 
expenditures  on  network  tele¬ 


vision  in  1964  were  $1,14.5,889,- 
700  an  increase  of  8.3%  over 
1963’s  $1,058,001,200,  the  i  v  Bu¬ 
reau  reported. 

Product  clas.ses  showing  the 
largest  percentage  gains  last 
year  were:  Retail  &  Diroit-by- 
Mail,  up  129.39c;  Gasoline,  Lub¬ 
ricants  and  Other  Fuels,  up 
74.6% ;  Publishing  &  Mefli.a,  up 
74.3% ;  Agriculture  &  Farming, 
up  52.2%,  and  Beer  &  Wine,  up 
48.1%. 

Of  the  29  different  jiroduct 
classes  reported  for  netwoi  k  ex¬ 
penditures  21  showed  increases 
over  1963. 


ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES  OF 
NETWORK  TELEVISION  ADVERTISERS 
(Net  lime  anti  program  eosts) 


Agriculture  &  Farming  .  $ 

Apparel,  Footwear  & 

Accessories  . 

Automotive,  Automotive 

Accessories  &  Equipment.  . 

Beer,  Wine  . 

Building  Materials,  Equipment 

4  Fixtures  . . 

Confectionery  4  Soft  Drinks  . . 

Consumer  Services  . 

Drugs  4  Remedies  . 

Entertainment  4  Amusement  . . 

Food  4  Food  Products  . 

Freight,  Industrial  4 
Agricultural  Development  .  . 
Gasoline,  Lubricants  4 

Other  Fuels . 

Horticulture  . 

Household  Equipment  4 

Supplies  . 

Household  Furnishings  . 

Industrial  Materials . 

Insurance  . 

Jewelry,  Optical  Goods 

4  Cameras  . 

Office  Equipment,  Stationery 

4  Writing  Supplies  . 

Political  . 

Publishing  4  Media  . 

Radio,  TV  Sets  Phonographs, 

Musical  Instruments, 

Accessories  . 

Retail  4  Direct-by-Mail  . 

Smoking  Materials  . 

Soaps,  Cleansers  4  Polishes  . . 

Sporting  Goods  4  Toys  . 

Toiletries  4  Toilet  Goods  .... 
Travel  Hotels  4  Resorts  .... 
Miscellaneous  . 


TOTAL 


1964  1963  % 


181,100 

$  119,000 

+ 

52.2 

12,707,200 

10,309,200 

+ 

23.3 

96,515,100 

90,794,500 

+ 

6.3 

15,408,400 

10,405,200 

+ 

48.1 

12,098,000 

9,785,400 

+ 

23.6 

20,169,600 

23,758,200 

— 

15.1 

10,177,500 

8,342,000 

+ 

22.0 

136,056,800 

138,931,300 

— 

2.1 

1,462,600 

2,123,000 

— 

31.1 

189,307,700 

169,354,800 

+ 

11.8 

11,200 

59,000 

- 

81.0 

25,504,400 

14,609,600 

+ 

74.6 

653,800 

679,500 

— 

3.8 

40,038,300 

36,649,700 

+ 

9.2 

5,222,000 

4,520,100 

+ 

15.5 

14,486,300 

20,026,100 

— 

27.7 

19,105,200 

21,171,200 

— 

9.8 

16,265,000 

14,818,000 

+ 

9.8 

8,239,800 

6,448,700 

+ 

27.8 

5,543,000 

— 

+ 

inf. 

1,377,200 

790,200 

+ 

74.3 

8,916,600 

6,558,400 

+ 

36.0 

200,200 

87,300 

+  129.3 

146,828,100 

130,374,200 

+ 

12.6 

103,247,700 

98,892,800 

+ 

4.4 

12,182,200 

10,224,800 

-h 

19.1' 

224,544,000 

208,787,800 

+ 

7.5 

2,404,800 

3,623,300 

— 

33.6 

17,035,900 

15,757,900 

+ 

8.1 

,145,889,700 

$1,058,001,200 

+ 

8.3 

Vancouver  Printers 
Granted  Sick  Leave 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Settlement  has  been  reached 
between  the  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  and  Pacific  Press  Ltd.  with 
a  three-year  contract  which  gen¬ 
erally  follows  the  lines  of  a  con¬ 
ciliation  board  i-eport  which  the 
printers  turned  down  a  month 
ago. 


The  negotiations  have  been  in 
progress  for  seven  months. 

Settlement  recommended  in 
the  report  was  a  wage  increase 
of  37%  cents  an  hour  over  36 
months,  the  first  increase  being 
retroactive  to  Nov.  1,  1964.  In¬ 
creases  would  bring  weekly  pay 
to  $145  basic. 

The  printers  won  a  sick  leave 
plan  matching  the  benefits  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  contract. 
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Li-Depth  Promotioii 
Ot*  Newspaper  Urged 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

N<  A-.^paper  promotion  man¬ 
ager  wore  told  here  this  week 
by  I'veral  speakers  that  they 
arc  iloinp  a  pood  job  for  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  but  a  much 
lartjer  job  on  behalf  of  all  news- 
paiicis  must  be  done. 

Hert  C.  Goss,  president  of  Hill 
&  Knowlton  Inc.,  jjublic  rela¬ 
tion.-  firm,  said  “the  story  that 
need.s  to  l)e  told  is  what  news¬ 
papers  as  a  group  contribute. 

.  .  .  Our  audiences  must  be  re¬ 
minded  of  what  they  actually 
know,  but  tend  to  take  for 
granted  or  give  little  thought  to. 
That  is  the  indispensability  of 
the  newspaper  as  an  institution, 
as  a  iHiwerful  social  and  econom¬ 
ic  force.  The  many  and  varied 
public  services  performed  by 
newsj)apers  must  be  re-drama¬ 
tized.” 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
told  members  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  that  newspapers  are  being 
out-promoted  by  television  and 
radio— that  they  should  promote 
as  vigorously.  “You  should  all 
be  advocates  of  change — don’t 
stop  thinking  and  don’t  stop 
growing — develop  a  tomorrow 
mind  instead  of  a  yesterday 
mind,”  he  said. 

Vt'here  Prtjsperity  Lies 

Hobart  Franks,  vicepresident 
and  .sales  director  of  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
said:  “Prosperity  begins  with 
public  relations  .  .  .  our  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  public  we 
serve.  If  we  serve  well  and  keep 
our  })ublic  fully  informed  as  to 
our  worth,  prosperity  follows.” 

The  association  elected  E.  T. 
McClanahan  of  the  Denver  Post 
as  i)rpsident,  to  succeed  Earl  R. 
Truax  Jr.,  of  the  Miami  Herald. 
Elected  first  vicepresident  was 
Laurie  L.  Cavanaugh  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune; 
second  vicepresident,  Wishard 
A.  Brown  of  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent- Journal. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were:  William  R.  Shover, 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette;  Sanford  H.  Stiles,  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Independ¬ 
ent;  Alan  Schrader,  Daily  Ohio- 
hcman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times;  Norwin  S.  Yoffie,  Preso- 
dena  Star-News;  and  William  S. 
Eager,  Montreal  Star. 

Convention  cities  selected  are: 
San  Francisco,  1966;  St.  Louis, 
1967;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1968. 

Dr.  Gallup  cited  changes  in 
the  level  of  education,  the  in¬ 


crease  in  percentage  of  young 
l)eople  who  were  brought  up  on 
television,  the  increase  in  leisure 
time,  population  shifts,  and  said 
“the  competitive  situation  today 
demands  that  the  newspaper 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  news- 
l)aper  reading  public.” 

The  real  test  of  newspapers’ 
.strength,  he  added,  will  lie  their 
ability  “to  hold  our  generation 
coming  of  age — a  generation 
which  has  never  been  without 
television.” 

Newspaper  advertising  is 
much  the  same  as  it  was  years 
ago,  he  said,  but  advertising 


agencies  would  welcome  help 
from  newspapers  in  developing 
creative  ads. 

High  Cost  of  .Ads 

Dr.  Gallup  said  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  that  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  is  terribly  expensive, 
because  advertisers  think  in 
terms  of  one-half  pages  or 
l)etter.  The  use  of  newspaper 
“spot”  advertising — similar  to 
radio  and  television  spot  an¬ 
nouncements — has  never  been 
exploited  fully,  he  said. 

There  is  a  similar  feeling  by 
advertisers,  he  .said,  that  news¬ 
papers  just  aren’t  as  effective 
as  television.  Yet,  the  only  way 
television  could  reach  the  same 
audience  as  newspapers  is  for 
there  to  be  only  one  program 
and  one  station,  he  added. 

The  jwllster  called  for  news¬ 
papers  to  set  a  standard  of  one 


hour’s  newspaper  reading  a  day 
for  their  readers.  “I  think 
readers  would  like  to  know  how 
much  time  they  should  spend  in 
newspaper  reading.” 

Developing  his  theme  on  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  Mr.  Goss  said: 
“Practically  every  aspect  of 
social  progress  within  a  com¬ 
munity  originates  with  the  news¬ 
paper  or  gets  under  way  and 
approaches  completion  when  the 
newspaper  or  newspapers  ac¬ 
cord  it  their  dramatic,  imagina¬ 
tive  and  hard-hitting  support. 
These  great  community  leader¬ 
ship  projects  which  newspapers 
carry  on  almost  as  a  matter  of 
routine,  fit  in  with  the  social  and 
economic  thinking  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  better  than  ever  before. 

“We  do  know  more  about  the 
power  and  impact  of  newspapers 
as  a  result  of  recent  research 
such  as  that  sponsored  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


This  Is  The  Sii 

nple  Truth 

About  A  Ne 

wspaper 

By  Hohart  T.  Franks 

Director  «»f  Sales, 

Atlanta  Newspapers  Inc. 

(This  is  part  of  an  address  Mr.  Franks 
made  to  the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  meeting  April  26.) 

*  «  >i< 

I’d  like  to  simply  explore  some  of  the 
homely,  basic  facts  of  what  newspapers 
really  are.  What  this  thing  I  do  for  a 
living  means  to  me,  and  what  I  think 
it  means  to  you. 

I  have  left  all  my  statistics,  all  my 
artillery,  all  my  bludgeons,  clubs  and 
boxing  gloves  behind.  I  have  no  figures, 
no  numters,  no  data,  no  towering  bar 
charts  or  zig-zagging  graphs,  none  of 
the  rantings  or  ratings  or  lists  of  mathe¬ 
matical  calculations  of  who  looks  at, 
listens  to,  drives  by,  picks  up,  passes 
along,  flips,  flops,  or  glimpses  what,  when 
and  how  often. 

Simply,  instead  of  adding  more  num¬ 
bers  to  the  pile,  I  want  to  dig  for  a  few 
moments  beneath  that  mountain  of  num¬ 
bers  which  sometimes  obscures  some  of 
the  simpler,  human  truths  about  this 
thing  called  a  newspaper  ...  to  re-ex- 
pose  some  of  those  things  in  which  I 
believe  so  firmly,  and  ask  you  to  con¬ 
template  them  with  me. 

What  You’re  Selling 

My  first  suggestion  to  anyone  seeking 
even  a  toe-hold  on  this  fast  track  called 
marketing  is  a  totally  blunt,  honest  and 
coldly  analytical  look  at  what  they’re 
really  selling.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
us  really  know  what  we  are  selling. 

“Newspaper  advertising”  or  “Circula¬ 
tion,”  you  say,  and  suggest  that  maybe 
I  belong  on  the  funny  farm  for  asking 
the  question.  But  I  wonder  ...  is  that 
what  our  advertiser  really  buys?  Is  that 


what  our  subscribers  buy? 

What  does  Chanel  sell?  They  bottle 
perfume,  but  is  that  what  they  sell  ?  Per¬ 
fume  is  a  concoction  based  on  stuff  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  musk  glands  of  animals 
or  of  ambergris  regurgitated  by  sick 
whales.  People  don’t  buy  that  from 
Chanel,  they  buy  glamor,  allure,  romance, 
personal  reward. 

What  does  Lever  Brothers  sell  ?  Soap  ? 
Nope.  Soap  is  an  ugly  four-letter  lump 
of  rendered  animal  fats.  The  things  peo¬ 
ple  are  really  buying  are  beauty,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  health,  acceptance  .  .  .  personal  re¬ 
ward.  And  so  it  goes  with  all  products 
and  services. 

So  it  is  with  this  thing  we  sell.  We 
measure  and  tally  it  and  refer  to  it  as 
“Newspaper  advertising”  or  “Circula¬ 
tion”  but  what  is  the  advertiser  or  the 
reader  buying  from  us?  What  is  the 
thing  we  really  sell  that’s  so  “worth  it, 
mister?” 

Each  day,  1,565  employes  report  to 
work  at  the  Journal  and  Constitution  to 
collaborate  on  a  product  which  will  that 
very  day  be  delivered  by  thousands  of 
carriers  into  the  hands  of  over  two  million 
people  in  the  500,000  homes  buying  those 
products.  TTiis  is  done  against  time, 
against  a  relentless  clock.  It  must  be  that 
way,  because  that  is  the  value  of  your 
newspaper. 

A  Daily  Epic 

That  is  the  basic  product.  Contemplate 
for  just  a  moment  the  mechanical,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  organizational  complexities 
in  producing  and  distributing  a  newspa¬ 
per  each  day,  because  herein  is  one  of 
the  keys  to  how  very  precious  is  this 
thing  we  sell. 

Actually,  it’s  a  daily  epic  produced 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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2  Groups  Prepare 
Baltimore  Dailies 


Baltimore 

If  all  plans  materialize,  Balti¬ 
more  had  two  new  daily  news¬ 
papers  this  weekend  to  take  the 
place  of  its  venerable  journals 
closed  down  by  a  strike. 

One  would  be  the  Baltimore 
Banner,  produced  by  members  of 
the  Washington  Newspaper 
Guild  who  w’alked  off  their  jobs 
at  the  Sunpa/pers  April  17. 

The  other  would  be  the  New 
Baltimore  Herald,  published  by 
students  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  under  the  corporate 
aegis  of  Perimenter  Productions 
Inc. 

The  Banner  was  created  as  a 
non-profit,  daily  except  Sunday, 
morning  tabloid  with  6-column 
format.  Key  personnel  included 
Ralph  Kennan,  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  Don  Bremner,  city  editor; 
Ed  Atwater,  sports  editor;  and 
George  Cooke,  business  man¬ 
ager. 

Working  in  a  WarehouM* 

Arrangements  were  being 
made,  as  E&P  went  to  press  on 
Thursday,  for  type  to  set  in 
a  shop  in  Washington  and  print¬ 
ing  to  be  done  in  Baltimore.  The 
news  staff  set  up  quarters  in  an 
old  warehouse. 

The  college  group  hoped  to 
bring  out  the  first  issue  of  the 
Herald  on  Friday,  its  principal 
editors  being  J.  Caleb  Deschamel 
and  James  Freedman,  who 
could  be  reached  by  telephone 
through  an  office  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  They  said  the  News  Herald 
would  be  published  Tuesday 
through  Sunday  with  a  press 
run  of  50,000.  Its  size  would  be 
held  to  eight  pages. 

Printers  and  teamsters  held 
the  key  that  could  re-open  the 
Sun  (morning,  evening,  Sunday) 
and  the  News- American  (eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday). 

“If  the  printers  would  honor 
their  contract,  we  would  resume 
publication,”  said  Donald  Pat¬ 
terson,  vicepresident  of  A.  S. 
Abell  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Sunpapers. 

The  Baltimore  typographical 
union  sigpied  a  joint  contract 
with  the  Sunpapers  and  the 
News-American  of  the  Hearst 
group  on  March  1.  When  the 
printers  refused  to  cross  gruild 
picket  lines  at  the  Sun  building, 
the  News-American  manage¬ 
ment  considered  it  a  violation  of 
the  common  agreement  and 
closed  down  its  operations. 

Charles  Miller,  president  of 
the  printers’  union  here,  insisted 
the  members  were  acting  individ¬ 
ually  in  refusing  to  cross  the 


picket  lines  which  were  set  up 
after  the  guild  members  at  the 
Sun  had  voted  280  to  54  to 
strike. 

Of  650  employes  in  the  guild 
jurisdiction,  334  stayed  out,  Mr. 
Patterson  reported. 

Many  Iksuc^  llnseltled 

A  long  list  of  issues  were 
unresolved  in  contract  negotia¬ 
tions,  but  the  ones  mentioned  as 
being  the  most  significant  were 
wages  (the  guild  wants  raises 
to  close  the  gap  with  scales  in 
Washington) ;  and  a  union  shop 
in  which  all  are  required  to  join 
the  guild  or  pa>'  equivalent 
agency  fees. 

Management  had  made  an 
offer  equal  to  a  $10.50  package 
over  three  years. 

Mr.  Pattenson  told  E&P  this 
week  that  the  Washington  Guild 
had  a  no  contract-no  work  policy 
at  the  deadline,  whereas  the 
Baltimore  unions  have  negoti¬ 
ated  beyond  expiration  dates  in 
the  past. 

“We  have  never  yet  failed  to 
make  retroactive  adjustments, 
even  though  some  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  have  continued  beyond 
a  year,”  Mr.  Patterson  declared. 

This  is  the  Sun’s  first  suspen¬ 
sion  of  publication  in  its  128 
years.  The  News-American  also 
boasts  a  long  record  of  continu¬ 
ous  publication. 

News-American  Agreement 

Members  of  the  unaffiliated 
union  of  editorial  employes  of 
the  News-American  voted  this 
week  94  to  53  to  accept  a  new 
three-year  $13.20  package.  It 
provided  for  hospitalization  and 
a  wage  boost  of  $1.50  across 
the  board  in  the  first  year;  $4 
more  the  second  year,  either  as 
a  wage  raise  or  $2  for  wages  and 
$2  for  pensions;  and  $4  for 
pensions  the  third  year  (with  the 
option  of  $2  for  wages  and  $2 
for  pensions). 

In  the  third  year  the  top  scale 
for  reporters  would  rise  to 
$151,  plus  the  pension  feature. 
Clerical  wages  would  go  to  $109 
and  the  pay  of  copyboys  would 
be  $59.50. 

Severance  pay  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  60  weeks  and  paid 
vacations  would  be  four  weeks 
after  15  years  of  service,  with 
sick  leave  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  company. 

Thomas  O.  Murn,  president 
;  of  the  News  Union,  said  the  fact 
I  that  membfers  were  not  working 
■  at  the  newspaper  was  a  deter- 
(  rent  to  sealing  the  agreement. 


The  News-American’s  propos¬ 
al  that  both  it  and  the  Sunpapers 
be  produced  in  the  Hearst  plant 
was  rejected  by  tbe  unions. 

Almost  half  of  the  editorial 
room  staffs  of  both  newspapers 
were  at  work  this  week. 

“We  have  enough  people  ready 
to  put  out  a  respectable  paper,” 
Mr.  Patterson  commented. 

The  Baltimore  guild  merged 
into  the  Washington  guild  a  year 
ago  on  a  two-year  trial  basis.  In 
a  representation  election  Feb. 
26,  there  were  444  votes  for  the 
combined  guild,  181  for  the  Sun¬ 
papers  Employes  Association, 
which  had  been  revived,  and  20 
for  no  union. 

The  guild  negotiators  made 
demands  equivalent  to  the  terms 
of  the  Washington  Post  contract 
which  raises  the  reporter-photo- 
rapher  minimum  to  $200  a  week 
(37*4  hours).  The  old  Sun 
minimum  was  $150  for  40  hours. 
Some  other  demands  would  be 
costlier  than  the  benefits  in  the 
Washington  contract. 

Strikers  receive  $15  a  week 
and  $10  for  each  dependent  up 
to  $60.  The  Washington  guild 
has  announced  it  has  $900,000  to 
help  the  Baltimore  local.  It  has 
already  advanced  $100,000  to  the 
strikers. 

(k^lebrilies  Among  Pickets 

Some  guildsmen  have  taken 
temporarj'  employment  in  other 
business  and  a  few  have  left  to 
take  newspaper  jobs  elsewhere. 

(jeneta  Somerset  Ridgely, 
whose  husband  is  a  professor  at 
Columbia  University  in  New 
York,  carried  her  baby  as  she 
walked  the  picket  line  one  day. 
Other  pickets  included  Prof. 
Albert  Hammond  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins,  who  reads  copy  on  the 
nightside  at  the  Sun;  and  Prof. 
D.  N.  Alnutt,  also  a  copy  editor. 

Elmer  Brown,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  has  notified  the  local 
printers  they  will  not  be  eligible 
for  strike  benefits  from  the 
parent  union  but  the  local  has 
its  own  reserve. 

The  Sunpapers  have  operated 
a  computer  in  typesetting.  The 
new  agreement  with  the  printers 
contains  the  ITU-approved 
clause  giving  the  union  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  preparation  of  in¬ 
put  and  the  handling  of  output. 
The  contract  also  covers  other 
methods  of  type  composition  and 
the  use  of  tape. 

Some  complaints  were  heard 
that  the  strike  took  merchants 
and  readers  by  surprise  since 
there  had  been  little  publicity 
about  the  negotiations.  However, 
several  store  spokesmen  said 
they  had  been  kept  advised  by 
the  newspapers  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  special  promotions 
•  when  the  newspapers  ceased 
publishing. 
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Out-of-town  newspape 
at  a  premium,  with  only 
available  at  stands. 


Newspapers’ 
Promotion 
Themes  Set 


The  monthly  theme.s  promoted 
by  the  Newspaper  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  have  l)een 
announced  by  Bill  Oertel,  gen¬ 
eral  chairman,  as  follows: 

July  1965 — The  Courts  and 
Bar  vs  Press  Issue 
August  1965  —  Community 
Public  Service  Role  of  News¬ 
papers 

September  1965  —  Public 
Opinion  Role  of  Newspapers  as 
a  Public  Service 

October  1965 — Newspaper  and 
Readers — Partners  in  Freedom 
(October  10-16  will  be  observ’ed 
as  National  Newspaper  Week) 
November  1965-— The  Role  of 
Newspaper  Advertising 

December  1965 — Newspaper 
Responsibility 

January  1966 — Newspapers’ 
and  the  Challenge  of  Change 
February  1966 — Newspapers’ 
Public  Service  Role  re  (lovern- 
ment 

March  1966 — Student  Recruit¬ 
ment  for  Newspaper  Careers. 

April  1966 — Newspaper  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Competition 

May  1966 — Anatomy  of  a 
Newspaper 

June  1966 — Newspapers  Serve 
History  and  Education 

The  committee  is  an  arm  of 
the  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  which  has  undertaken  a 
year-round  expansion  of  its 
major  project,  National  News¬ 
paper  Week. 

• 

Wood  Profits  Rise 

A  gain  in  net  income  for  the 
first  quarter  to  March  31  was 
reported  this  week  by  Daniel 
McColley,  president,  for  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
Earnings  per  share  amounted  to 
26c,  as  compared  with  19c  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1964,  on  net  sales  of  $1,972,731, 
as  against  $2,802,007  a  year 
ago.  For  nine  months,  net  in¬ 
come  was  reported  at  $375,094, 
as  compared  with  $341,668 — 73c 
as  against  67c  a  share. 

• 

New  Wirephoto  Chief 

St.  Louis 

Lester  Geschke,  traffic  bureau 
chief  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
St.  Louis  the  last  five  years,  is 
moving  to  New  York  to  be  oper¬ 
ating  supervisor  of  the  Wire- 
photo  network. 
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EARLY  AMERICAN  simplicity  is  interpreted  in  maple  dining  fur¬ 
nishings.  Dinner  is  served  on  Meissen  china  of  blue  onion  design 
from  England  and  Germany,  with  fill-ins  of  reproductions  from 
Japan. 
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FIREPLACE  houses  a  built-in  rotisserie.  Around  the  living  areas  of 
the  home  are  many  antiques  and  early  Americana  pieces,  such  as 
fire  company  plaques  with  hooks  which  serve  as  coat  hangers. 


City  Editor 
at  Home 


COME  IN!  invites  James  W.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  city  editor  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Light,  proud  of  the 
home  he  has  built  of  old  brick  in  the 
center  of  five  acres  of  land  about  15 
minutes  from  the  office.  He  is  waiting 
in  the  sunken  living  room  where  he 
spends  a  lot  of  time  reading  books 
about  Texas  and  World  War  II. 
Through  the  sliding  windows  he  can 
admire  the  view  of  majestic  oaks, 
ferny  mesquite,  dramatic  magnolia 
and  colorful  mountain  laurel.  Some  of 
the  bricks  in  the  house  came  from 
what  was  formerly  the  University  of 
San  Antonio. 


,  V 


Post-Convention 
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THE  FORMAL  CONCLUSION  of  the  program  for  the  79th  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  came  at 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  dinner  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria's  grand  ball¬ 
room  Thursday,  April  22.  Pictured  at  the  reception  were:  Left  to  right 
— Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bureau;  Gordon  Strong  of 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  chairman  of  the  board;  Gene  Robb,  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  and  Times-Union,  president  of  ANPA; 
Crowdus  Baker,  president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  U.N.  Ambassador 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Bloomington  (III.)  Pantograph;  and  James  F. 

Chambers,  Dallas  Times-Herald,  dinner  chairman. 


'1 


-( 


INFORMAL — Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  chairman  of  the  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  catches  up  on  the  news  while 
Mrs.  Long  gleans  a  copy  of  E&P  while  relaxing  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  booth. 


Lucille  Carleo,  a  hostess  at  the  E&P  booth  in  the  Waldorf,  pins  a 
carnation  on  Wilber  L.  Kendall,  Martinsville  (Ind.)  Reporter  president, 
publisher  and  columnist. 


fm 


/I 


Mrs.  G.  Prescott  Low,  wife  of  ‘ 
the  publisher  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  , 
Patroit-Ledger,  paid  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  speakers  at  the  ANPA 


Joyce  A.  Swan,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  publisher,  waits  his 
call  to  the  platform  to  give  the 
ANPA  Treasurer's  report.  He  also 
made  news  announcing  a  $100,000 
journalism  scholarship  program 
which  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
S&T. 
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Agenc}r  Profits 


“I  believe  it  is  about  time 
that  the  agency  managements 
took  a  strong,  dignified  stand  in 
pointing  out  that  the  agency 
business  must  be  more  profit¬ 
able,  not  less,  in  order  to  play 
its  full  part  in  building  a  fluor- 
ishing  economy  and  provide  its 
clients  with  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  services  needed  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  in  the  market¬ 
place,”  Mr.  Strouse  said. 

Mr.  Strouse  pointed  out  that 
in  the  five-year  period  of  1945- 
49  the  average  agency  profit 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


FROM  AN  PA  TO  4-A— Breaking 
away  from  the  publishers'  meet¬ 
ings  in  New  York,  this  group  of 
newspaper  people  flew  down  to 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  the  advertising  agencies' 
convention  at  the  Greenbrier: 
Left  to  right  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Vail  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Kurz  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  C.  Fulton  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
P.  Kaufman  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Mr.  Vail  delivered  a 
major  address  at  the  4-A's 
meeting. 
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American  Business  Changes 
Cast  Shadow  on  Ad  Agencies 

Strouse  Warns  4-A’8  of  Negative  He  noted  that  while  invest- 

”  ment.  in  npw  nlflnt:  nnd  onnin- 


trouse  Warns  4-A  s  of  INegative  He  noted  that  while  invest- 

"  ment  in  new  plant  and  oquip- 

riv  1  •  11  ^  mAT  fm  ment  for  manufacturing  in- 

1  endencies;  Calls  for  More  Profit  creased  54%  between  1959  and 

1964,  the  increase  in  advertising 

llv  Philip  N.  Schuvier  volume  was  only  28%. 

“Is  it  surprising  then  that  the 
increase  in  ])ersonal  consump- 
Whitk  Sulphur  Springs  tual  share  in  ownership  is  rela-  tion  was  only  27%  during  that 
.bnr«nf  tbp  Ampripnn  t'^ely  small.”  period?”  he  asked.  “Is  it  sur- 


Members  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen-  Clienis  Plav  Safo 

cies  (the  4-A’s),  in  annual  meet-  ^  ^ 

ing  here  April  22-24,  heard  “Such  management  often  billion  still  lemains 

about  an  alarming  trend  in  busi-  seeks  to  reduce  risks  to  the  mini-  between  the  nation’s  actual  out¬ 
ness  management,  the  spiralling  mum,  .sometimes  to  the  iioint  of  potential,  output . 

costs  of  television  shows,  and  also  minimizing  rewards,”  he  Budgets  Under  Pressure 

the  development  of  a  strong  said.  “They  hesitate  to  impro- 

iiewspaiier  industry.  'i.se  bold  unorthodox  strategy  “If  advertising  had  increased 

In  the  period  of  concentrated  ^ac^ics  when  unusual  oppor-  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
analysis,  4-A  Chairman  Nor-  ^unities  arise.”  investments  in  new  plant  and 

man  H.  Strouse,  of  J.  Walter  Mr.  Strouse  saw  danger  of  equipment  during  that  five-year 
Thompson  Company,  struck  being  confronted  with  three  “.se-  period,  total  advertising  volume 
broadly  at  the  changing  nature  riously  negative  developments:”  would  have  been  $17.5 


period?”  he  asked.  “Is  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  President  had  to 
point  out  recently  that  a  gap  of 
$25  to  $.30  billion  still  remains 


costs  of  television  shows,  and  also  minimizing  rewards,”  he 
the  development  of  a  strong  said.  “They  hesitate  to  impro- 
iiewspaiier  industry.  vi.se  bold  unorthodox  strategy 


investments  in  new  plant  and 


Mr.  Strouse  saw  danger  of  equipment  during  that  five-year 
being  confronted  with  three  “se-  Period,  total  advertising  volume 


of  American  business  manage-  1.  Ad  volume  will  fail  to  grow 
ment  and  the  effect  this  could  to  meet  needs  of  the  expanding 


,  .  ,  ,  11  1  .  billion,  rather  than  $14.5  bil- 

1.  Ad  volume  wi  1  fail  to  grow  n  u  ^  i 

,  .  .  lion.  .  .  .  Perhaps  a  greater  vol- 


,1.1  vnliimo  unH  .b.v  advertising  would  have 

ha\e  on  the  volume  and  char-  economy,  placing  limits  on  that  ,,ubstantiallv  closed  the  Presi- 

acter  of  advertising,  perhaps  expansion.  .substantially  closed  the  Uresi 

upon  the  nation’s  economic  •>  rharacter  of  adverticine-  ■■■  •  1  1  J 

growth,  and  on  the  agencie’s  re-  advertising  ‘‘Advertising  is  looked  upon 

lationships  with  clients.  ?  '  »  f '  w  u-  fs  a  current  expense  and  adver- 

3.  A  change  in  relationship  tising  budgets  are  always  under 
He  referred  specifically  to  a  between  client  and  agency,  pressure  when  fiscal  year  finan- 

shift  from  management  by  a  through  lack  of  responsive  con-  cial  objectives  are  being  set, 

principal  owner  to  a  paid  pro-  tact  with  a  entrepeneurial  lead-  and  are  only  too  easily  sacrificed 


3.  A  “change  in  relationship  tising  budgets  are  always  under 
between  client  and  agency,  pressure  when  fiscal  year  finan- 
through  lack  of  responsive  con-  cial  objectives  are  being  set, 


fessional  management  whose  ac-  er  at  the  decision  level.’ 


when  such  a  step  will  put  year- 


^Creativity*  Defined 

White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

Creativity,  a  word  common 
these  days  in  advertising  agency 
circles,  was  defined  by  Leo 
Rosten,  author  and  consultant 
of  the  Cowles  Publications,  when 
he  spoke  before  the  4-A  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  author  of  H-Y-M-A-N 
K-A-P-L-A-N,  whose  latest  book 
“The  Many  Worlds  of  Leo 
Rosen,”  has  been  published  by 
Harper- Row,  said: 

“Creativity  involves  definance 
of  the  cliche,  to  break  through 
to  see  what  is  actually  there. 

“We  all  have  to  be  taught  to 
see.  We  all  see  things  as  we 
are,  not  as  tliey  are,  like  the 
wife  at  the  cocktail  party  who 
says  to  her  husband,  ‘Dear,  don’t 
you  think  you’d  better  stop 
drinking?  Your  face  is  already 
beginning  to  get  blurred.’  ” 


end  results  in  a  better  light.” 

Mr.  Strouse  thought  the 
agency  business  has  allowed  the 
situation  to  “develop  by  de¬ 
fault,”  “because  we  ourselves 
have  not  become  knowledgeable 
and  interested  in  the  modem 
science  of  management.”  He 
also  noted  that  advertising  rec¬ 
ommendations  “run  a  prolonged 
gauntlet,  passing  through  many 
hands,  including  those  of  timid 
souls  in  both  organizations.”  He 
feared,  finally,  that  “the  agency 
will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
supplier  rather  than  a  market¬ 
ing  partner.” 
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New  Agency 
‘Attack  Plan’ 
Developed 

At  an  infot-mal  monthly  sales 
meeting  at  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  this  week,  leaders  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  dis¬ 
closed  they  were  laying  the 
groundwork  for  a  concentrated 
approach  to  ad  agencies  using 
sales  presentations  prepared  by 
the  bureau. 

The  objective  of  these  general 
presentations  is  to  increase  the 
newspaper’s  share  in  the  total 
inter-media  budgets.  By  rally¬ 
ing  manpower  of  AANR  com¬ 
panies,  the  representatives  hope 
to  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
bureau’s  work  by  providing  in- 
depth  coverage  in  the  major 
agencies.  AANR  firms  will  also 
be  available  to  assist  the  bureau 
with  “Target  account”  presen¬ 
tations. 

The  plan  will  be  guided  by 
the  AANR  president  who  will 
coordinate  the  association’s  ac¬ 
tivities  with  those  of  the  bureau, 
NAEA  and  other  groups,  such 
as  New.spaper  1  and  million 
market  newspapers. 

Herbert  W.  Moloney  Jr.,  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  who 
tekes  over  as  AANR  president 
in  July,  said  the  rep  firms  will 
be  assigned  by  their  local  chap¬ 
ter  on  a  permanent  basis  to 
agencies  located  in  their  region. 
In  addition,  he  said,  rep  firms 
will  be  assigned  to  regional  and 
divisional  managers  of  impor¬ 
tant  companies. 

Monthly  Report!) 

To  maintain  control  and  in¬ 
sure  follow-through,  the  rep 
firms  will  be  r^uired  to  file 
reports  of  activities  to  the 
AANR  president  every  month. 
Useful  information  from  these 
reports  will  be  released  at  a 
“communications  meeting” 
scheduled  the  last  Friday  of 
every  month.  These  meetings 
are  presided  over  by  Charles 
Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of  the 
bureau,  and  are  usually  attend¬ 
ed  by  different  representatives 
each  month.  NAEA  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Merrell  Dubois,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  as  its  delegate.  AANR 
expects  to  change  its  bylaws  to 
establish  an  executive  policy 
board  which  would  serve  as 
AANR  representative  at  the 
“communications  meeting.” 

Mr.  Moloney  said  seminars 
wll  be  given  by  the  bureau  to 
instruct  the  reps  on  the  presen¬ 
tations  they  will  make. 


Cowles  Firm  Buys 
Interest  in  Harper’s 

Purchase  of  a  half-interest  in 
Harper’s  Mapazine  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com- 
|)any  was  announced  this  week. 
The  other  half-interest  is  being 
retained  by  Harjwr  &  Row,  book 
publishers. 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  who  contin¬ 
ues  as  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
new.spapers  which  are  owned  by 
his  family,  will  be  president  of 
Harper’s  Magazine  Inc.  He  is  a 
director  of  Harper  &  Row. 

In  its  115th  year.  Harper’s 
has  a  circulation  of  280,000  cop¬ 
ies  a  month  and  advertising  in¬ 
come  of  $1.5  million.  The  May 
issue  of  150  pages  includes  66 
pages  of  advertising. 

Daniel  J.  Brooks,  circulation 
director,  becomes  publisher  of 
the  magazine.  John  Fischer 
stays  as  editor-in-chief. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Cowles  was 
offered  a  job  on  Harper’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff  but  he  declined,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  work  his  way  up 
through  the  news  and  business 
departments  of  the  newspapers. 
His  wife  is  the  stepdaughter  of 
Cass  Canfield,  a  principal  .stock¬ 
holder  in  Harper  &  Row. 

• 

Domtar  Subsidiaries 

The  Wright  Company,  the 
newsprint  .sales  agency  for 
Dominion  Tar  &  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  Ltd.,  will  continue  in  this 
capacity  as  a  division  of  Domtar 
Pulp  &  Paper  Inc.  which  will 
make  its  headquarters  in  New 
York  City.  Another  new  division 
will  direct  pulp  sales  and  a  third 
division  will  seek  out  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  both  the  pulp  and 
paper  fields,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  W.  N.  Hall, 
president  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany.  He  forecast  annual  sales 
of  the  new  U.S.  subsidiary  at 
$60  million. 

• 

No  2%  Discount 

Ken  Johnson,  general  manager 
of  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Sentinel,  advises  that  his  news¬ 
paper  should  be  added  to  the  list 
(E&P,  April  17)  of  newspapers 
that  do  not  allow  2%  cash  dis¬ 
counts  on  national  advertising 
placed  by  agencies.  The  Sentinel 
eliminated  the  discount  when  it 
put  a  single  rate  card  into  effect 
Jan.  1,  1963.  “The  two  go  hand 
in  hand,”  Mr.  Johnson  com¬ 
mented. 


Council  vs.  Counsel 

The  Advertising  Council  Inc., 
a  public  service  institution,  has 
fil^  suit  in  Federal  Court, 
Washington,  to  make  Advertis¬ 
ing  Counsel  Inc.,  a  commercial 
ad  agency,  change  its  name. 


immediate  releases  J 

Television  set  advertising  in  newspapers  by  retailers  and  brand 
name  manufacturers  continues  to  show  sharp  growth,  the  \dver- 
tising  Checking  Bureau  reports.  In  151  markets  checked  by  .\CB, 
the  year  closed  with  dealers  running  74,058,000  lines — up  9  million 
over  1963.  National  advertising  contributed  9,460,000  lines  to  nearly 
double  the  1963  total.  Color  tv  sets  accounted  for  the  biggest  gains. 

«  *  * 

According  to  the  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Association, 
newspaper  advertising  last  year  helped  to  boost  electric  dishwasher 
sales  by  20%.  The  industry  is  predicting  an  8.6%  increase  in  1965. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  which  just  completed  its 
first  year  in  SpectaColor  reported  it  ran  47  ads  from  26  different 
advertisers.  Automotive,  foods  and  liquor  accounted  for  66%  of 
the  total. 

*  *  * 

That  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  two-page  spread  in  the 
April  17  issue  of  Editor  &  Pubusher,  suggesting  a  framework 
for  a  unified  national  advertising  .sales  effort  was  a  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  board  meeting  during 
ANPA  week,  Lee  Adams,  T&G  ad  director  said.  Reports  that 
came  out  of  this  meeting  indicate  the  organization  chart  adver¬ 
tised  by  tbe  T&G  will  be  put  to  use. 

*  «  « 

Henry  Cragg,  vicepresident  of  Minute  Maid,  told  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  York,  April  23,  that  Florida  concentrators  have 
“just  voted  to  assess  themselves  almost  $4  million  for  a  special 
advertising  and  couponing  campaign.”  The  campaign  will  begin 
immediately,  he  sai^  and  run  through  next  fall.  He  said  there 
will  be  3  to  4  times  as  much  advertising  on  Florida  citrus  products 
as  ever  and  “a  tremendous  increase  in  brand  advertising.”  The 
reason  stems  from  legislation  increasing  the  advertising  tax  per 
box  of  oranges  from  9c  to  20c.  The  Florida  Citrus  Commission 
will  refund  50%  to  the  advertiser  upon  proof  of  spending  12c  on 
brand  advertising. 

*  *  * 

President  Johnson’s  plea  for  more  Americans  to  stay  home  this 
year  to  help  cure  balance-of-payment  woes  did  not  fall  upon  deaf 
ears  at  Parade  magazine.  'The  supplement  will  carry  a  5-part 
series  of  articles  starting  May  2  urging  citizens  to  “See  the  ‘New’ 
USA.”  Parade  has  also  developed  a  special  vacation  package 
which  will  be  sold  by  mail  for  $2. 

*  «  * 

American  Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  will  provide  edi¬ 
torial  kits  to  800  newspapers  and  4-page  supplement  kits  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  managers  as  part  of  its  publicity  program, 
“Winterize  Your  Wardrobe.”  Retailers  are  being  notified,  AIMBW 
.said. 

*  *  * 

The  proposal  before  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  to  eliminate  the  by-law  which  requires  the  na¬ 
tional  president’s  post  to  alternate  between  Chicago  and  New 
York  was  “tabled  for  three  months”  at  the  annual  board  meeting 
during  ANPA  week. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Kool  cigarettes  has  ordered  a  12-page  SpectaColor  campaign  in 
seven  newspapers  in  Louisville,  Nashville,  Boston  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Brown  &  Williamson  conducted  an  intensive  SpectaColor 
test  in  the  same  cities  and  according  to  reliable  sources,  Kool 
sales  increased  as  much  as  35%  in  one  month. 

*  *  « 

Edward  F.  Royal,  director  of  advertising  and  public  relations 
for  the  consumer  products  division  of  the  Singer  Company,  said 
J.  W.  Madigan  has  been  made  advertising  manager  and  will  be 
responsible  for  national  and  local  advertising  in  all  media.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  is  Singer’s  agency. 

♦  *  • 

Nearly  4,000  people  received  invitations  this  week  to  attend  the 
first  showings  of  “The  Saga  of  the  Dingbat,”  a  musical  revue  that 
sings  the  praises  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune..  Ed  Wetzel  of 
Young  and  Rubicam  and  Charles  Lawliss,  HT  promo  director, 
coordinated  the  production  by  Nathaniel  Greenblatt  and  Ed  Nayer 
(lyricist),  at  a  cost  of  $200,000. 
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4-4  111  AIRMAN  SAYS; 

Big  Men  &  Big  Selling  Bring  Newspapers  Back 


IJv  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Uif?  men  out  selling  in  a  big  way 
have  tuiTied  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  tide  back  to  newspapers,  is 
what  William  E.  Steers,  newly 
elected  chairman  of  the  4-A’s 
thinks. 

Mr.  Steers,  chainnan  of  Need¬ 
ham,  HaiT)er  &  Steers,  succeeds 
Norman  H.  Strouse,  chainnan  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  as 
J  the  elected  leader  of  the  American 
i  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies.  His  agency,  a  merger  com¬ 
pleted  last  January  of  Doherty, 

'  Clifford,  Steers  and  Shenfield  with 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  bills 
$85,()()0,()00  a  year,  and,  according 
*  to  Mt.  Steers,  projects  about  $90,- 

1  000,000  by  the  end  of  1965. 

Among  the  “big  men”  promoting 
the  values  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  singled  out  specifically  by  Mr. 
Steers  were  Charles  T.  Lipscomb, 
i  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 
I  tising,  ANPA,  Walter  G.  Kurz, 

I  Chicafjo  Tribune,  Ben  Wright,  of 
This  Week,  and  Author  H.  Motley, 
of  Parade. 

Hound  to  Pay  Dividends 

“Mr.  Lipscomb’s  wonderful  work 
for  the  Bureau  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  was  bound  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends,”  Mr.  Steers  said.  “Newspa¬ 
pers  are  now  collecting  them.” 

Mr.  Steers  declared  he  was  “tre¬ 
mendously  impressed”  with  a  pre¬ 
sentation  on  Newspaper  I,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Kurz.  His  agency 
has  also  circulated  a  memorandum 
to  clients  and  staff  assessing  the 
recent  advertising  retention  study 
made  by  Parade  and  This  Week. 

“Because  of  the  kind  of  work 
these  and  a  great  many  other  news¬ 
papermen  are  doing  advertising 
agencies  and  their  clients  are  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  use  newspapers  again,” 
Mr.  Steers  said.  “The  bell  cows  are 
turning  back  into  the  green  pas¬ 
tures  of  newspapers.  All  they  need 
now,  and  should  get,  is  a  big  new 
suwess  story  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  the  herd  will  follow. 

“To  sell  the  greatly  increased 
production  of  goods  and  the  new 
^rvices  available,  we  need  all  me¬ 
dia.  In  recent  years  the  newspapers 
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have  not  had  their  rightful  share. 
That  have  now  started  to  get  it 
back  again.” 

Plea  for  Discount 

Hoping  that  the  several  papers 
that  have  announced  a  single  rate 
would  eventually  constitute  a  trend, 
which,  he  said,  it  is  not  yet,  Mr. 
Steers  warned  against  newspapers 
dropping  the  2%  cash  discount,  as 
the  Trenton  Times  did.  The  Times 
said  “a  single  rate  should  be  a  sin¬ 
gle  rate.”  It  allows  no  cash  dis¬ 
count  to  retail  advertisers  and, 
therefore,  believed  it  should  not 
to  national. 

“I  cannot  understand  why  news¬ 
papers  should  give  up  this  cash  dis¬ 
count,”  Mr.  Steers  said.  “It  is  an 
incentive  to  fast  reimbursement  to 
agencies  and  helps  to  keep  the  en¬ 
tire  field  stable.  Those  not  paying 
this  discount  are  rising  on  the 
backs  of  those  who  do.” 

Mr.  Steers  is  also  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  He  did  not  choose  to 
predict  just  what  new  steps  ABC 
may  take  now  that  its  by-laws  have 
been  changed  permitting  audits  in 
other  fields  than  circulation. 

“ABC  is  definitely  on  the  move,” 
he  said. 
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“If  w'e  in  the  advertising  agency 
business  can  make  each  dollar 
spent  for  advertising  rnore  effec¬ 
tive,  we  will  be  accomplishing  our 
chief  purpose,”  Mr.  Steers  said. 
“That  is  what  everyone  of  us  is 
after.  We  must  cut  down  all  waste 
in  advertising.  We  know  the  waste 
exists,  must  search  it  out,  and 
eliminate  it  as  much  of  it  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

(^ummiHKion  Plus  Fee 

Mr.  Steers  said  he  was  studying 
the  question  of  client  fees  vs.  the 
media  commission  method  of  agen¬ 
cy  compensation. 

“I  remain  for  the  moment  in 
favor  of  the  commission  method, 
supplemented  by  fees,”  he  said. 
“Those  who  are  advocating  use  of 
the  fee  system  exclusively  use  me¬ 
dia  commissions  as  the  basis  for 
establishing  their  fees.  I  think  the 
commission  method  acts  as  a  tre¬ 
mendous  incentive  to  develop  more 
and  better  advertising.  If  your  ad- 
v’ertising  is  good  and  sales  increase 
more  money  become  available  for 
more  advertising.” 

Mr.  Steers,  as  stated  in  the  4-A 
release,  is  regarded  in  advertising 
as  “one  of  the  top  media  authori¬ 
ties.”  He  grew  up  in  advertising 
during  the  heyday  of  print,  when 
the  now  big  plungers  in  tv  like 
Procter  &  Gamble  soundly  estab¬ 
lished  industrial  ^ants  through 
persistent  advertising  campaigns 
in  newspapers,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  and  magazines.  For  Pedlar 
&  Ryan,  of  which  he  was  a  media 
director,  he  became  a  P&G  account 
executive 

From  1953  to  1962,  Mr.  Steers 
was  a  member  of  the  4-A’s  media 
relations  committee.  He  served  as 
this  committee’s  chairman  from 
1960  to  1962.  He  was  on  the  4-A 
board  in  1959, 1961, 1962, 1963  and 
1964. 

Mr.  Steers  said  that  the  first  six 
months  of  his  agency’s  consolida¬ 
tion  had  demonstrated  that  the 
merger  was  a  success. 

“We  knew  it  would  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  before  we  legally  became  one 
agency,”  he  said.  “Paul  Harper 
and  I  had  been  studying  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  together  for  five 
years.” 
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Creativity  Runs  Riot 
In  New  Bureau  Film 


What  amazingly  effective  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  put  into  news¬ 
papers  is  dramatized  in  a  22- 
minute  motion  picture  called 
“Where  do  We  Go  from  Here?” 
produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

It  was  prepared  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Theodore  Barash, 
BoA’s  creative  vicepresident  and 
will  be  shown  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  throughout  the  country. 

Altogether  150  people  in  14 
advertising  agencies  prepared 
the  sample  ads  shown  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  the  film.  They  advertise 
hypothetical,  but  realistic  serv^- 
ices  and  products,  including  an 
airline,  cigarette,  cosmetics,  soap 
and  an  automobile. 

The  film  is  supported  by  a  col¬ 
lection  of  34  additional  ads  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  BoA’s  own  creative 
staff.  Included  are  seven  in  spot 
and  ROP  color. 

Mr.  Barash  called  the  film  and 
exhibit  BoA’s  answer  to  those  in 
agencies  and  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  field  inclined  to  limit 
the  use  of  newspaper  space  to 
the  introduction  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  coupon  promotion,  and  the 
publication  of  ads  containing  de¬ 
tailed  information  and  price. 
The  ads  shown  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  are  backed  by  a  collection 
of  34  additional  pieces  of  copy 
prepared  by  the  BoA’s  own  crea¬ 
tive  staff. 

“Viewers  of  the  film  and  the 
exhibit  are  expected  to  answer 
the  ‘where’  in  the  title  question 
with  ‘anywhere,’  ”  Mr.  Barash 
said.  “There  are  no  bounds  to 
creativity  as  far  as  newspaper 
space  is  concerned.” 

Copywriters  and  art  directors 
of  the  agencies  and  the  BoA 
came  up  with  a  wide  variety 
of  ideas,  brilliantly  executed. 
Both  full-page  and  small  ads 
were  produced.  Some  agencies 
mapped  out  entire  campaigns. 

Several  ads  in  the  film  called 
for  “audience  participation.”  In 
copy  prepared  for  the  airline, 
for  instance,  readers  are  showm 
how  to  make  a  jet  airplane  by 
folding  the  standard-sized  news¬ 
paper  page  in  certain  ways.  For 
the  same  hypothetical  client  a 
full-page  is  shown  with  a  small 
“ear-sized”  circle  printed  in  the 
center.  It  looks  like  a  tiny  island 
set  in  the  newsprint  sea.  Text 
of  the  ad  tells  readers  to  hold 
an  ear  to  the  circle  to  find  how 
quiet  a  ride  is  aboard  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  jets. 

For  the  combination  converti¬ 
ble  and  station  wagon  (called  a 
“sunwagon”  by  the  agency)  a 
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double  truck  ad  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  page  is  recommended.  The 
third  page  is  placed  in  the  dou¬ 
ble  truck,  so  that  it  can  be  slid 
back  and  forth  to  show  how  the 
car  actually  works.  Another  ad 
prints  a  reproduction  of  the 
switch  which  controls  the  mech¬ 
anism  that  lowers  the  station 
wagon  top  to  make  the  car  a 
convertible.  Text  tells  readers 
you  get  two  cars  for  one  be¬ 
cause  pressing  the  switch 
changes  the  sunwagon  into  a 
convertible. 

Close-up  photographs  were  ad¬ 
vocated  to  show  off  products  and 
pencil  drawings  on  newsprint 
gave  the  effect  of  hair  texture. 
Fads,  such  as  op  art  and  pop 
art,  were  utilized  to  attract  at¬ 
tention. 

“Use  strong  lines  and  bold 
strokes  of  color  in  newspapers,” 
one  agency  art  director  sug¬ 
gested. 

Staff  layouts  in  the  exhibit 
were  particularly  designed  to 
show  you  could  closely  follow  tv 
ideas  in  print,  even  to  giving 
readers  a  sense  of  motion.  An 
ad  for  man’s  size  Kleenex  shows 
a  closeup  of  a  man  sneezing  so 
hard  he  has  produced  a  hurri¬ 
cane  that  is  toppling  trees  in 
the  background. 

There  is  also  the  effect  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  an  op  art  theme  BoA 
used  in  a  full  page  ad  dreamed 
up  for  Chrysler.  It  shows  a  car 
headed  dow’n  a  road  drawn  with 
those  wavy  lines  that  give  the 
optical  illusion  of  motion. 

The  caption  states:  “If  the 
road  looks  this  jumpy  you  are 
ready  for  the  new  1965  Chrys¬ 
ler.” 

Young  &  Rubicam  recently 
used  the  same  technique  in  a 
successful  newspaper  ad  for 
General  Foods  product  Awake. 
The  wavy  lines  were  printed  in 
the  center  of  a  page  and  text 
suggested  readers  could  hypno¬ 
tize  themselves  into  using  the 
coupon  by  staring  at  the  lines 
and  counting  to  10. 

After  show’ing  and  talking 
about  the  actual  ads  prepared 
by  the  agencies,  the  picture 
w'ings  off  into  a  fascinating 
fantasy.  Historic  authors  and 
artists  team  up  to  produce  the 
kind  of  copy  and  illustration 
they  w’ould  have  been  expected 
to  create.  Henry  Fielding  and 
Pieter  Breughel,  for  instance, 
capture  attention  and  selling 
copy  in  straight  narrative  style 
illustrated  in  the  broad  brush 
stroke  comic  manner  of  the 
famous  Flemish  painter. 


Hypothetical  product  is  women's 
facial  soap.  Style,  neo-Victorian 
elegance,  lushness  of  word  and 
design  and  amusing  anachronism 
and  detail  are  employed  in  ex¬ 
perimental  ad  created  for  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 


Hypothetical  product  is  a  conver¬ 
tible  station  wagon  with  all  parts 
custom-built.  This  ad  requires 
reader  participation  to  tell  the 
story  and  involves  the  reader's 
hand  so  that  the  message  can  be 
de-coded. 


As  an  advertising  writer,  Turning  to  the  exhibit,  he 
James  Joyce  rushes  off  into  pointed  to  an  ad  BoA  created 
stream  of  consciousness  expres-  for  Dristan.  Mr.  Barash  -said  it 
sion.  e.  e.  cummings  who  never  demonstrates  how  printed  words 
liked  capital  letters,  is  depicted  can  give  the  reader  an  impres- 
advertising  a  jet  airline  in  a  sion  of  noise  or  sound.  A  full 
verse  that  ends:  page  is  filled  with  a  repetition 

“no  prop  line  after  line  of  these  headcold 

no  flotsam  and  sinus  simulating  words 

just  jetsam.”  printed  in  large  boldface  caps: 

“Creativity  offers  that  crucial  KOFF  ACHOO  OH  GA.*?? 
difference  between  ineffective  GURGLE  HONK  SNORT 
and  productive  advertisements,”  WHEEZE  CLOG  SNUFFLE 
Mr.  Barash  commented  as  the  UGH  SNEEZE  BURBLE  GUR- 
preview  ended.  “It  provides  the  GLE  HONK  BLOW  HAWK 
cutting  edge  adding  to  the  al-  BLOW  SNIFFLE  HAP  BLAH 
ready  potent  efficiency  of  news-  KACHEW  COUGH  SNIFF  .  .  . 
paper  space.”  etc. 


ANNUAL  RECOGNITION  AWARD  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA,  is  presented  by  Gordon  Strong,  left,  chairman,  to  Crowdur 
Baker,  president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  at  the  Bureau's  annual  dinner. 
The  award,  given  for  the  first  time  this  year,  is  a  replica  of  the  sterling 
silver  pen  and  ink  stand  used  at  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  ol 
Independence.  It  is  a  tribute  to  advertisers  who  use  newspaper  space 
in  an  exceptional  way. 


San  Diego,  California,  now  has  a  population  of  1,147,497’ 

not  Uicluduig  our  live  gffaties*  (weonlycoimlpmple) 


Even  without  the  giraffes,  San  Diego  is  the  ^  2  City 
Newspaper  Market  in  the  11  Western  States. 


We're  not  sticking  our  necks  out.  San  Diego  | 
is  big,  high,  wide  and  handsome:  Net  Effec-  | 
tive  Buying  Income  in  San  Diego  totaled  | 
$2,838,241,000  last  year.t  1 

Only  San  Diego  can  offer  advertisers  so  many  i 
buyers  through  just  one  medium— The  San  i 
Diego  Union/Evening  Tribune.  85®/o  of  San  i 
Diego  County  families  live  in  an  urban  area 
which  accounts  for  more  than  88®/o  of  the  I 
total  retail  sales.  88%  of  those  urban  area  ' 


households  having  gross  family  incomes  of 
$8,000  or  more  (36.2%  of  total  households) 
regularly  read  The  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune,  unduplicated. t' 

When  you  think  about  the  Western  market- 
think  San  Diego— the  Number  2  City  News¬ 
paper  Market  in  the  West.§ 

•Cop/ey  Sewipiper  Iconomic  Research  Department  . 

iSales  Mimgemenl  Survey  of  Buymg  Rower.  1964  • 

i  on^ohdited  Market  Survey 

%ABC  C  ilv  ^one  FopuUtion  of  Diiiy  Newspaper  Cities  *•**’ 


^bfianllicjoHnion  |  Evening  Tribune 

15  hometown  daily  newspapers  covering  San 
Diego,  California  — Greater  Los  Angeles  — Springfield,  Illinois  — and  Northern  Illinois. 
Served  by  The  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  ma¬ 
jor  centers  of  the  world.  Represented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


I 
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Customer  Service  Shop  Wins  Retailers’ Award 


The  20th  annual  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association  in¬ 
ternational  sales  promotion  con¬ 
test  produced  a  surprise  entry 
and  winner  this  year — the  Pfiilw- 
delphia  Inquirer. 

The  NRMA,  which  annually 
recognizes  retailers  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  specialty  and  chain 
stores  categories  for  excellence 
in  creating  and  carrying  out 
coordinated  sales  promotions, 
will  present  its  Gold  Award  to 
the  Customer  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Inquirer  for  the  best 
small  space  advertising. 

First  Newspaper  Enirj- 

According  to  Edward  F. 
Engle,  manager  of  the  sales 
promotion  division  of  the 
NRMA,  it  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  contest  a  news¬ 
paper  has  submitted  an  entry. 
The  judges,  he  said,  commented 
that  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  “Every  newspaper,” 
he  said,  “would  be  welcome.” 

The  three  advertisers  entered 
in  the  competition  by  the  In¬ 
quirer  were:  Walber’s  (a  sea¬ 
food  restaurant) ;  Huntington 
Valley  Shopping  Center;  and 
The  Shack  (a  restaurant).  All 
ran  100-line  size  ads. 

The  customer  service  depart¬ 
ment,  established  five  years  ago 
by  the  Inquirer,  is  managed  by 
Robert  I.  Alotta.  The  department 
performs  a  function  similar  to 
that  of  an  advertising  agency 
for  the  small  advertiser. 

“In  a  creative  sense,”  Mr. 
Alotta  said,  “the  department 
takes  rough  ideas  and  materials 
from  advertisers  and  organizes 
them  into  effective,  attractive 
selling  advertising.” 

The  department  also  assists 
the  ad  salesman  in  preparing 
speculative  layouts  which  could 
help  him  sell  an  ad  or  a  series  of 
ads.  “A  good  presentation  with 
fresh  ideas,”  Mr.  Alotta  notes, 
“is  always  an  effective  selling 
tool.” 


t  Fascinating 

who  you  meet  at 
Tf»E 

SHACK 


“In  a  serv’ice  sense,”  Mr. 
Alotta  says,  “the  department 
prepares  advertisements  that 
are  properly  laid  out,  sized, 
typed  and  keyed  on  special 
character  count  paper  with  il¬ 
lustrations  and  art  supplied.” 
This  science  saves  valuable  time 
in  the  composing  room,  he  said. 

“On  occasion.  Customer  Serv¬ 
ice  has  worked  with  a  number 
of  advertisers  who  have  their 
own  creative  facilities.  Our  work 
in  these  instances  consisted  in 
suggesting  additional  ways  in 
which  the  account  could  correct 
these  difficulties.” 

This  service,  as  well  as  the 
others,  is  offered  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  at  no  extra  charge,  Mr. 
Alotta  said. 

“Also  important  is  the  fact 
that  this  service  is  saving  the 
Inquirer  time  and  money  in 
material,  and  the  sales  force 
benefits  from  this  service  since 
they  are  freed  from  the  burden 
of  production  problems  and  can 
spend  more  time  in  performing 
their  basic  function  of  selling,” 
Mr.  Alotta  said. 

The  department  is  staffed  with 
five  representatives:  Francis  X. 
Brown,  Martin  F.  Kumer, 
Michael  J.  McCullen,  John  C. 
Nelson,  and  Jonathan  A.  Reed. 
In  addition  there  is  a  layout  art¬ 
ist,  Barry  H.  Greenberg,  and  a 
secretary. 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


IF  WE  HURRY, 
WE  CAN  GET 
TO  WAIBIK'S 
BEFORE  THE 
CROWD . . . 


ON  THE  DItAWAM 
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Commenting  on  the  NRMA 
contest,  Mr.  Engle  said  there 
was  an  100%  increase  in  entries 
in  the  “institutional  and  image- 
building”  category,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  decrease  in  sales  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  judges  singled  out  several 
campaigns  for  special  mention. 

Gold  Paint  Brush 
.4 ward  Presented 

Oakland,  Calif. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  received 
the  gold  paint  brush  trophy  and 
a  special  plaque  for  its  imagin¬ 
ative  merchandising  in  Armour 
&  Company’s  national  color  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign. 

The  top  national  award  was 
won  in  the  “Paint  Your  Town 
With  Color”  contest  in  which 
58  newspapers  participated. 

Ciro  Giammona,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  and  Paul  Cardelli,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  Armour’s  made  the 
presentation.  Joseph  W.  Know- 
land,  assistant  general  manager, 
headed  a  Tribune  acceptance 
group  which  included  Roy 
Boody,  advertising  director ; 
Virgil  S.  Dion,  national  ad  man¬ 
ager  and  Margaret  C.  Bowers, 
food  editor. 

• 

New  Department 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Creation  of  a  department  of 
business  development  for  the 
Florida  Times-Union  and  the 
Jacksonville  Journal  has  been 
announced  by  Robert  Millar, 
president  of  Florida  Publishing 
Co.,  which  owns  both  news¬ 
papers.  John  A.  Tucker,  35-year- 
old  telephone  company  executive, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  department. 

• 

Market  Study 

Copies  of  a  market  summary 
for  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  are 
being  made  available  by  George 
E.  Hart,  advertising  director  of 
the  Morristown  Daily  Record, 
and  the  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency. 
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Among  the  more  notable,  ii 
their  opinion,  were  the  nev 
store  opening  campaign  ol 
Grand  Way  in  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  th* 
year-round  image-building  cam 
paign  of  Macy’s  N.  Y. ;  and  th» 
“imaginative  and  creative”  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Casual  Comer 
Dress  Shops,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


Investment  Broker 
Uses  Color  in  Ads 

Milwaukee 

A  series  of  full  color  ads  by 
an  investment  broker  is  being 
published  in  the  Milwauket 
Journal. 

Robert  W.  Baird  &  Co.,  witl 
headquarters  in  Milwaukee  anc 
branch  offices  in  seven  Wiscon¬ 
sin  cities,  is  using  the  theme 
“informed  investors  rely  oi 
Baird’s  experienced  people”  ii 
the  1,000-line  ads  once  a  montl 
in  the  Sunday  Journal. 

Ted  Fowler,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Baird  &  Co.,  said  th« 
broker  decided  to  inaugrurate  the 
full  color  series  as  a  dramatic 
departure  from  the  usual  stereo¬ 
typed  broker  ads.  Results  and 
comment  have  been  very  favor¬ 
able  from  business  and  the  pub¬ 
lic,  he  said. 

Van  Handel  Co.  of  Milwaukee 
in  the  advertising  agency  for 
Baird  &  Co.  Ken  Stevens  and 
Noel  Spangler  of  that  agency 
did  the  copy  and  art  work  for 
the  series  which  is  being  re¬ 
peated  weekdays  in  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  in  3-column  by  90 
inch  size  in  black  and  white. 


That  *Netv  Car*  Smell 
Permeates  Section 

Woonsocket,  R.  L 
It  was  like  riding  inside  a  nev 
car  when  readers  turned  the 
pages  of  an  automobile  sectioi 
in  the  Woo',isocket  Call  recently 
The  ad  on  the  cover  page 
sponsored  by  local  dealers,  wa: 
printed  by  the  Call  with  an  ini 
scented  to  smell  like  a  new  car 
The  lO-pagfe  section  heraldec 
the  start  of  “Open  House  Week’ 
in  the  city’s  auto  agencies. 
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New  Englanders  Vote 
Against  ABC  Changes 


Pre-Print  Ad  Rates  Listed 


“About  three-quarters”  of  the 
New  England  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  managers  who  responded 
to  a  poll  conducted  by  John  L. 
Coughlin,  advertising  director  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
were  against  the  idea  of  drop¬ 
ping  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zone  figures  from  their  ABC 
reports.  They  voted  to  “leave 
things  the  way  they  are.” 

This  was  repoi^d  by  Mr. 
Coughlin,  who  was  in  New  York 
for  the  ANPA  convention.  Prior 
to  coming  the  convention  where 
the  question  of  proposed  new 
reporting  procedures  was  dealt 
with  by  Lester  A.  Walker,  ABC 
vicechairman,  Mr.  Coughlin  con¬ 
ducted  his  own  inquiry. 

‘Mixed  Up  Mess’ 

In  a  letter  to  New  England 
ad  managers,  dispatched  to¬ 
gether  with  a  ballot  form,  Mr. 
Coughlin  opined:  “To  me,  this 
is  going  to  be  a  mixed  up  mess. 
Some  papers  will  show  County 
figures  and  ignore  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  and  vice  versa.” 

The  question  of  reporting  cir¬ 
culations  on  a  County  basis  is 
one  of  the  main  proposals  being 
studied  by  the  ABC  Board’s 
Newspaper  Committee  and  has 
arisen  because  of  requests  from 
media  buyers  who  say  that  mod¬ 
em  marketing  research  is  basi¬ 
cally  on  a  county  level,  and  it  is 
on  that  basis  that  marketing 
data  is  fed  into  computers. 

At  the  ANPA  convention,  Mr. 
Walker  made  the  point  that  im¬ 
portant  information,  not  previ¬ 
ously  considered  by  the  investi¬ 
gating  committee,  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  received  from  publishers 
as  the  plan  for  new  reporting 
procedures  received  greater  ex¬ 
posure. 

The  situation  in  New  England 


would  seem  to  need  special  con¬ 
sideration,  said  Mr.  Coughlin.  In 
his  letter  to  ad  managers,  he 
pointed  out  that  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  a  MetrojKilitan  Statistical 
Area  can  be,  and  usually  is,  less 
than  a  County,  and  noted:  “In 
practically  every  other  area  of 
the  U.  S.,  a  Metropolitan  Statis¬ 
tical  Area  is  at  least  one  Coun¬ 
ty.  Many  of  the  papers  like  this 
in  the  Middle  West  because  they 
get  more  territory  handed  to 
them,  and  in  some  places,  they 
have  four  or  five  counties.  Be¬ 
cause  we  are  so  clo.sely  knit 
population-wise,  the  government 
has  picked  on  New  England  and 
made  a  statistical  area  less  than 
a  county.” 

Proposal  Will  Be  Accepted 

Mr.  Coughlin,  speaking  after 
the  ANPA  convention,  told  E&P 
that  he  thought  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  new  basis  of  report¬ 
ing  circulations  “will  probably 
be  accepted  by  New  England 
newspapers,  but  special  consid¬ 
eration  will  have  to  be  given  to 
the  problems  peculiar  to  this 
part  of  the  country.” 

In  his  report  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Walker  made  these 
points:  “City  and  Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zones  to  provide  a  uniform 
standard  for  comparing  the  cir¬ 
culations  of  competing  newspa¬ 
pers.  Elimination  of  Zones  would 
eliminate  this  standard.  How¬ 
ever,  advertising  buyers  on  the 
committee,  as  well  as  those  con¬ 
tacted  in  this  study,  are  more 
concerned  with  relating  circula¬ 
tion  to  their  own  market  defini¬ 
tions,  based  on  their  ow-n  mar¬ 
keting  strategy.  Comparability 
would  continue  to  exist  for  basic 
market  units,  which  the  buyer 
could  put  together  in  any  fash¬ 
ion  he  desired.” 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

But  the  pwple  in  these  hills  that  Jim  Comstock  writes  about  in  his 
W.  Va.  Hillbilly  are  never  poor  in  spirit.  For  instance,  Jim  Comstock 
has  just  written  a  check  for  $3,000  and  he  will  follow  this  check  with 
one  for  $100  each  week.  This  $3,000  check  was  the  down  payment  on  a 
house  in  Hillsboro,  W.  Va.  It  is  the  house  in  which  Pearl  S.  Buck  was 
bom.  Jim  Comstock  didn’t  want  this  house  to  rot  away,  or  get  burned 
down,  or  become  a  hotdog  stand.  So  he  negotiated  to  buy  the  house, 
asking  his  readers  to  bail  him  out.  They  ate  doing  that  beautifully  and 
the  house  is  now  being  outfitted  as  a  memorial  to  a  woman  who  is  very 
much  alive,  and  who,  having  been  bom  in  West  Virginia,  is  the  state’s 
proudest  possession.  Newspapers  in  America,  please  copy,  and  prove 
that  a  people  can  do  something  on  their  own  without  getting  help  from 
state  or  Federal  government.  (Detailed  information  supplied  on  request.) 
Urge  your  vacationing  readers  when  near  Appalachia  to  drive  out  of 
their  way  to  Hillsboro,  Pocahontas  County,  West  Virginia,  and  pay 
homage  to  a  great  writer  and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  whose  writing  talent 
and  scope  is  exceeded  by  one  other  thing,  her  great  humanness  and 
humanitarianism.  Time  out.  Now  go  ahead  and  read  the  life  and  hard 
times  of  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly  editor.  Once,  Long  John  Nebel 
asked  Jim  Comstock  if  his  paper  was  considered  oil-beat.  Jim  said,  no, 
and  not  on-beat.  Just  beat.  Long  John  conducts  a  midnight-to-dawn  show 
in  New  York  over  WNBC.  It  is  a  kind  of  public  forum,  night-long 

.  .  .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Richwood,  W.  Va. 

(  Advertisement) 


Ontario,  Calif. 

A  fiat  charge  per  thousand 
for  preprints  is  favored  by  near¬ 
ly  half  the  newspapers  of  four 
states  responding  to  a  survey 
conducted  by  Bob  Bush,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Ontario  Report. 

Nearly  all  of  the  61  respond¬ 
ents  provide  pre-printed  supple¬ 
ments.  A  63  percent  response  to 
97  questionnaires  mail^  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Nevada,  Arizona  and 
Hawaii  newspapers  was  re¬ 
ported  for  the  study  made  by 
the  California  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association’s  question  box 
committee. 

The  fiat  charge  averaged 
$25.47  per  thousand  without 
stipulation  on  size  or  number  of 
pages,  43  percent  of  the  replies 
showed,  A  flat  charge  averaging 
$130.83  for  full  circulation  was 
reported  by  five  papers. 

Charges  based  on  contract 
inch  or  a  percentage  were  listed 
by  26  percent.  Nine  percent 


based  charges  of  the  numlier  of 
pages  and  size  and  15  i>ercent 
on  the  earned  or  frequency  rate 
per  1000. 

Slightly  more  than  half  the 
replies  were  from  papers  which 
limit  the  number  of  inserts  per 
issue.  Fiv^e  newspapers  —  only 
9  percent  —  accept  product  sam¬ 
ples  for  inserting.  Slightly  more 
than  half  accept  zoned  pre¬ 
prints. 

Only  30  percent  pro<luce  pre- 
jirints  for  others.  The  survey 
covered  five  classifications  of  cir¬ 
culation,  from  “up  to  8,000”  to 
50,000  and  over. 

A  dozen  under  8,000-circula¬ 
tion  papers  charged  an  average 
of  $23.78  per  thousand.  This  con¬ 
trasted  with  $18.50  for  two  50,- 
000-plus  circulation  papers. 

Seven  50,000  circulation  pa¬ 
pers  reported  a  flat  charge  per 
run  averaging  $125.  This  com¬ 
pared  with  a  $150  average  for 
four  in  the  25-50,000  bracket. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

MARCH  &  FIRST  THREE  MONTHS  1965-1964 
( 14  City  Total  —  6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

FIRST 

MARCH  THREE  MONTHS 

1965  vs  1964  1965  vs  1964 

%  %of  %  %ol 


% 

%of 

% 

GENERAL 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Alcoholic  Beverages . 

+23.2 

9.2 

+  10.3 

Foods  . 

-  3.6 

10.6 

—  6.5 

Baby  Foods  . 

-46.7 

0.1 

—37.2 

Baking  Products  . 

+  54.9 

1.3 

+  33.5 

Beverages . 

—37.0 

1.2 

+  3.4 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

+  3.9 

0.8 

^5.9 

Condiments  . 

+  0.1 

0.7 

—11.5 

Dairy  Products  . 

—15.8 

1.3 

-25.8 

Frozen  Foods . 

+65.0 

l.l 

+  36.6 

Meats  &  Fish . 

+  15.7 

1.3 

+49.8 

Industrial 

+23.0 

1.5 

+  13.5 

Insurance  . 

+  20.4 

2.0 

+47.1 

Medical  . 

-  3.9 

1.7 

—14.7 

Public  Utilities . 

+  22.3 

3.9 

+21.0 

Publishing  &  Media  ... 

+  18.2 

11.4 

+  17.8 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs . 

.  —  0.7 

1.6 

+  11.9 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 
SuppI . 

—32.8 

0.2 

+  1.0 

Tobacco  . 

—59.4 

1.7 

-73.6 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

—37.0 

1.2 

—36.7 

Dentifrices 

+  22.9 

0.3 

+  17.8 

Men's  Toiletries . 

—90.9 

0.1 

—84.8 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

+  32.3 

0.5 

+  5.0 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

+  24.5 

0.1 

-54.0 

Transportation  . 

+  12.3 

12.6 

+  13.7 

Airways  . 

+  20.7 

8.6 

+  17.5 

Bus  Lines  . 

—  0.3 

0.4 

+  7.9 

Railroads  . 

—  6.5 

0.7 

—  8.1 

Steamships  . 

+  2.9 

1.4 

+  11.4 

Tours 

—  6.5 

1.3 

+  9.2 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

+  17.0 

2.6 

—  3.8 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

-  2.2 

74.4 

—  0.7 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

—39.2 

0.6 

—39.3 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

+  10.2 

14.9 

—  5.8 

Tires  &  Tubes . 

.  +  8.3 

2.0 

+21.5 

Trucks  4  Tractors . 

—54.8 

0.4 

—57.7 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  +12.8 

25.6 

+  3.9 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  +  2.8 

100.0 

4-  0.9 

EDITOR 

8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  1 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  The  Courier-Journal  and 
The  Louisville  Times  will  go  to  a 
6"Column  format  on  August  I,  1965 

Excerpts  from  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  received  as  the 
result  of  an  experimental  6-column  paper  published  earlier 
this  year. 

From  Readers 

“The  effective  use  of  while  sf)ace  on  ads  and  stories  makes 
the  paper  more  attractive.” 

“One  morning  I  really  enjoyed  the  paper.  I  lio()e  yon  keep  it  up.” 

“I  can  t  remember  when  I’ve  read  a  paper  with  such  ease  and 
enjoyment. ’’ 

“A  boon  to  the  Senior  Citizen  .  .  .  mncb  easier  on  the  eyes.” 
“Bless  yon.  C.onidn’t  we  somehow  keep  it  this  way? ’’ 

From  Advertisers 

Regional  Advertising  Manager . . .  Leading  Chain  Stores  . . . 

“This,  in  my  opinion  is  the  future  we  are  all  going  to  look  to  in 
newspaper  reading  and  advertising  . . 

Agency  President . . . 

“I  applaud  your  experiment  and  hope  it  will  lead  others  to  try 
the  same.’’ 

V.  P.  Major  N.  Y.  Agency  . . . 

“  . . .  easier  to  read  and  certainly  has  a  more  modern  look.  I’d  like 
to  see  the  idea  adopted  throughout  the  industry.’’ 


See  Your  Branham  Man  for  details  about  the  new 
format  and  the  new  Equal  Rate  schedules  which  will  save 
National  Advertisers  up  to  41%  from  Present  ROP  Rates. 


( 
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GETTING  THE  LOWDOWN— Hoyd  Bass,  second  from  left.  Racine 
Journal-Times  engraving  foreman,  explained  engraving  procedures  to 
three  media  buyers  from  the  Leo  Burnett  advertising  agency,  Chicago. 
The  trio,  Robert  Royle,  left,  Allan  Yurman  and  Barbara  h4aiac,  visited 
the  Journal-Times  as  part  of  a  program  to  acquaint  advertising  personnel 
with  newspaper  operations.  The  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives. 


1  AGENCY 

. — 1 

I 

ITEMS 

1 

WISSER  &  SANCHEZ  has 
been  formed  by  Lawrence  Wis- 
ser,  former  president  of  Weiss 
&  Geller,  and  John  M.  Sanchez, 
most  recently  vicepresident  and 
art  director  for  Weiss  &  Geller. 
«  *  * 

MAXON  directors  announced 
the  agency’s  name  has  been 
changed  to  Clyne  and  Maxon 
Inc.  to  clarify  both  the  successor 
management  in  the  agency  and 
its  corporate  separateness  from 
Maxin  Inc.  (Detroit).  C.  Ter¬ 
rence  CljTie  is  president  of  the 
agency  and  a  major  stockholder 
along  with  Lou  Maxon  who  re¬ 
tired  in  196.1.  The  agency  will 
bill  an  estimated  $60  million  in 
1965. 

»  *  * 

PRITCHARD  WOOD  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  advertising 
by  Dribeck  Importers,  importers 
of  Beck’s  Beer  from  Germany. 
Initially  Beck’s  will  be  distribu¬ 
ted  in  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Plans  call  for  expansion  to 
other  markets. 

•  *  * 

GREY  Advertising  has  been 
named  by  Trans  Caribbean  Air¬ 
ways  as  its  agency,  effective 
July  15. 


HOLLAND  DREVES 
ARENDT  POFF  has  made  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Coleman  a  vicepresident 
and  creative  director.  He  was 
senior  art  director  for  Winius- 
Brandon  Advertising  in  Kansas 
City,  before  joining  the  Omaha 
agency. 


FOOTE,  CONE  &  BELDING 
— Gregory  (Pete)  Fitzpatrick 
has  joined  the  agency  as  account 
supendsor  on  Best  Foods  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Com  Products  Sales 
Company.  He  had  previously 
ser\’ed  as  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  of  Rhein- 
gold  Breweries. 

CLYDE  &  MAXON  —  David 
N.  Ruckert,  formerly  media  su¬ 
pervisor  for  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample,  has  joined  the  agency 
as  an  account  supendsor  on  Gil¬ 
lette  Toiletries. 

♦  ♦ 

PAPERT,  KOENIG,  LOIS  has 
been  chosen  by  Hunt  Foods  to 
handle  advertising  for  Wesson 
Oil,  Wesson  Mayonnaise,  Hunt’s 
Pork  &  Beans,  and  the  Blue 
Plate  line  of  foods,  now  a  strong 
brand  in  the  south. 

*  «  « 

REACH,  McCLINTON  of  Los 
Angeles  has  been  picked  by  Kal 
Klan  Foods  Inc.,  producer  of 
dog  and  cat  foods. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TUCKER  WAYNE  of  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Ga.  has  hired  Roger  Ver- 
shen,  former  art  director  and 
account  executive  at  Burke 
Dowling  Adams,  as  super\dsor 
on  the  E.  T.  Barwick  Mills, 
Monarch  Mills  and  American  of 
Martinsville  Furniture  accounts. 

*  ^  Mli 

AL  PAUL  LEFTON  has  won 
the  Mark  II  and  Inferno  toilet¬ 
ries  for  men  account  and  is  pre¬ 
paries  to  launch  a  campaign  for 
the  Father’s  Day/Graduating 
season.  The  account  will  be  serv¬ 
iced  by  both  the  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  offices  of  the 
agency. 


Agency  Solicits 
New  Clients  in 
News-Style  Ads 

Boston 

Silton,  Callaway  &  Hoffman 
Inc.  runs  editorial  style  news- 
jiaper  advertisements  whenever 
the  agency  has  something  impor¬ 
tant  to  say. 

The  latest  SC&H  full  page 
blazons  in  its  headline:  “Give 
Us  Your  Worst  Market.’’  Sched¬ 
uled  to  run  first  in  the  lioston 
Herald-Traveler  May  3,  it  offers 
to  test-market  any  problem, 
product  or  line  for  not  more 
than  two  new  clients,  in  one  or 
more  areas  where  sales  are 
needed. 

The  agency’s  thesis  is  that  a 
marketing  and  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  which  succeeds  in  a 
“worst”  area  will  be  all  the 
better  where  sales  are  already 
going  well. 

These  advertisements  point  up 
SC&H  as  one  group  of  profes¬ 
sionals  who,  instead  of  making 
a  bid  for  the  big  campaigns 
which  may  produce  questionable 
results,  are  urging  clients  to 
undertake  intensive  test-mar¬ 
keting  tryouts  before  commit¬ 
ting  substantial  appropriations. 

Number  of  Successes 

SC&H  points  to  a  number  of 
client  successes  in  a  wide  variety 
of  industries,  often  from  small 
beginnings. 

Clients  like  Barcolene  Com¬ 
pany  ( Household  Cleaners) , 
Better  Home  Heat  Council  (Oil 
Heat),  Dunkin'  Donuts  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  (and  recent  additions  such 
as  Dawson’s  Bakery,  Bardahl 
Lubricants,  and  Clippercraft 
Clothes)  are  reportedly  respond¬ 
ing  well  to  the  SC&H  brand  of 
marketing-oriented  treatment. 

Speaking  of  this  method  of 
client  prospecting,  Myron  L. 
Silton,  agency  board  chairman 
says,  “taking  our  own  medicine 
with  our  own  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  is  nothing  new  with  us. 
All  through  our  history  we  have 
done  exactly  that.  By  publishing 
actual  case  histories — without, 
of  course,  revealing  the  identity 
of  clients  concerned  —  and  by 
writing  copy  long  enough  to 
explain  our  philosophy  in  detail, 
our  house  advertising  campaigns 
have  attracted  accounts  that 
any  major  agency  would  be 
happy  to  see  on  its  client  roster. 
The  campaign  now  underway  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  our 
own  external  advertising  which 
we  have  been  running  for 
years.” 

SC&H,  in  its  18th  year  of 
operation,  has  billings  of  about 
$4  million. 


Blackburn  &  Company, 
Inc.  is  pleased  to  an¬ 
nounce  that 

EUGENE  CARR 

has  joined  its  nationwide 
staff.  Mr.  Carr  brings  to 
Blackburn  &  Company 
over  30  years  of  media 
experience,  including  19 
years  as  President  of 
Brush-Moore  Stations,  a 
subsidiary  of  Brush- 
Moore  newspapers.  He 
will  headquarter  at  the 
Chicago  office. 


BLACKBIJRIN  &  Company,  Inc, 

RADIO  •  TV  •  CATV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 


Washingfon,  D.C.  Chicago 


Aflanfa 


Be*arly  Hilli 


James  W.  BJackburn 
Jack  V.  Harvey 
Joseph  M.  Sitrick 
RCA  Building 
333-9270 


H.  W.  Cassill 
William  B.  Ryan 
Hub  Jackson 
Eugene  Carr 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave.  873-5626 
346-6460 


Clifford  B.  Marshall  Colin  M.  Selph 
John  G.  Williams  G.  Bennett  Larson 
Mony  Building  Bank  of  America  Bldg. 
1655  Peachtree  Rd.  9465  Wilshire  Blvd. 

274-8151 
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M«rle  W.  Haffnir 

Haffner/Anderson,  Inc.,  Food  Brokers,  says: 


Like  other  local  businessmen,  Mr.  Haffner  knows  the 
Spokane  Market  is  more  than  a  one-county  market.  He 
sells  to  customers  in  36  counties  where  over  $1.5  billion 
are  spent  at  retail  annually,  making  the  Spokane  trade 
area  an  outstanding  exception  to  the  metro  concept  of 
market  analysis.  The  market  is,  in  fact,  4  times  as  big  as 
Metro  Spokane  in  population,  income  and  retail  sales. 

This  billion-doUar  market  must  be  sold  for  full  sales 
quotas  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  But  you  can’t  capture  it 
with  advertising  in  coastal  cities  300  miles  from  Spokane. 
You  sell  the  Spokane  Market  economically  and  effectively 
with  the  Spokane  Dailies.  Together  The  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  reach  over  9  out  of 
10  families  in  Metro  Spokane;  7  out  of  10  families  in  the 
24-county  Retail  Trading  Zone;  and  approximately  5  out 
of  10  families  in  the  entire  36-county  Spokane  Market. 


“Spokane  is  a  big  market.  Our  sales 
representatives  travel  10,000  miles  a 
month  serving  the  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  in  this  area.  Our  food  firm  does 
50  percent  of  its  business  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  outside  of  Spokane.  We  find  that 
food  advertising  in  the  Spokane  dailies 
stimulates  sales  throughout  this  entire 
area.  We  merchandise  Spokane  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  far  as  150  miles 
from  our  home  office.” 


Advertising  Reprrsentativet:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Sunday  Siraketnum-Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  magazine 


Sun  Oil 

William  M.  Schmitt,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  Sun  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  said  the  four-color,  two- 
color  and  black-and-white  ads  in 
334  daily  newspapers  in  23 
states,  constitute  the  “most  am¬ 
bitious  newspaper  adv'ertising 
campaign”  in  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory.  Sun’s  expenditure  for 
newspaper  advertising  this  year 
will  account  for  about  half  of 
the  advertising  budget,  he  said. 
In  1963,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  Sunoco  invested 
$2,073,598  in  newspaper  space. 
The  campaign  will  continue  un¬ 
til  fall.  William  Esty  is  the 
agency. 

*  *  * 

Chevron 

Hailed  as  the  “largest  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  the  history 
of  Standard  Oil  Company  (Ken¬ 
tucky),”  BBDO,  in  association 
with  Burton  E.  Wyatt  &  Co.  of 
Atlanta,  has  prepared  and  is 
placing  ads  in  four  sizes  in  all 
dailies  and  some  400  weeklies  in 
Standard’s  market  area,  em¬ 
bracing  Alabama,  Georgia,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Kentucky  and  Mississippi. 
The  campaign  which  is  aimed 
at  car  drivers  in  the  18-39  age 
bracket  carries  the  theme 
“Young  Ho!  Go  Chevron.  .  .  . 
Put  that  Young  Ho  spirit  in 
your  car!” 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  included  building 
layout  and  design,  engineering 
of  the  equipment  installation, 
and  complete  construction  man¬ 
agement.  Preliminary  study 
covered  desirability  of  relocation. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

EaglMerlag  tar  the  Craphlc  Arts 

80  Federal  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 

129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Coda  704  FR  5-1735 
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I  given  a  full-color  send-off  May 
I  16  in  41  Sunday  supplements. 


NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGNS 


Beam  Wins  ‘Edgar’ 

The  “Edgar”  award  of  the 
liquor  industry  has  been  made 
to  the  James  B.  Beam  Distilling 
Co.,  for  its  1964  series  of  ads 
“Since  When  Do  You  Drink 
Bourbon?”  The  ads  prepared  by 
Edward  H.  Weiss  and  Company, 
ran  in  850  newspapers. 


I  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times — 3  closing 
day  for  full  and  spot  color;  3  progres¬ 
sives  for  full  color,  2  for  spot  color;  ac¬ 
cepts  hi-fi  preprints. 

Hollywood  (Calif.)  CitUen-News — 

accepts  hi-fi. 

Denver  (Colo.)  Post — accepts  hi-fi. 
Lake  Wales  (Fla.)  Highlander — 

process  color  available  Saturday. 

Titusville  (Fla.)  Star-Advocate — $65 
extra  for  one  color;  no  mixed  inks;  ac¬ 
cepts  hi-fi. 

East  St.  Louis  (lU.)  Metro-East 

Journal — 1,000  lines  minimum  for  one 
color  and  black;  $120  extra  charge;  run 
any  day;  mix  special  inks;  one  set  of 
proofs;  accepts  hi-fi. 

Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citizen — $100 

extra  for  three  colors;  1,000-line  mini¬ 
mum;  $75  extra  for  two  colors;  1,000- 
line  minimum;  $50  extra  for  one  color. 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald — $275 
in  dailies  extra  for  two  colors  and  black, 
is  aef+inq  (Ping  (Minn.)  Republican-Eagle 

I  u  I  extra  for  one  color  and  black;  no 

I.  nalpin,  special  ink  mix;  7  days  closing, 
nion  and  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner — Spot 

featured  available  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Fri¬ 

day  and  Saturday;  no  extra  charges; 
'•  no  full  color;  accept  hi-fi. 

Warrensburg  (Mo.)  Star-Journal — No 
TKi  minimum;  $35  extra  for  one  color;  spot 

ine  au  color  available  Monday-through-Friday; 

e  in  the  3  closing  days;  accept  hi-fi. 

•  j  Independence  (Kans.)  Reporter — Mix 

Jia  sec-  special  inks;  6  closing  days;  2  proofs, 
i  Press-  Kingston  (N.Y.)  Freeman  —  Color 
Tribune  *'’®'*®^**  Monday,  Thursday,  Friday  and 

I  Seattle  New  York  Herald  Tribune — Spot  color 
l-eamnrt  Monday,  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thurs- 

Ke smart-  friday;  mix  inks;  accepts  hi-fi 

T acoma  and  SpectaColor. 

rctnver  Press — Delete  Wednesday 

coKi/cj  from  days  process  color  is  available;  spot 
nd  Vic-  color  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday;  3  days; 
proofs. 

Long  Island  Star-Journal — Process 
color  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday;  spot  color  on 
Wednesday  and  Sunday;  3  days;  3 
proofs;  accepts  hi-fi. 

Lorain  (O.)  Journal — accepts  hi-fi  and 
SpectaColor. 

Marion  (O.)  Star — accepts  hi-fi  and 
SpectaColor. 

Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun  &  News 
Searchlight — accepts  hi-fi. 

Portage  (Man.)  Graphic — $100  extra 
for  two  colors  and  black;  process  color 
any  day;  3  closing  days;  1  proof;  no 
mats  patched;  accepts  hi-fi. 

Moose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Times-Herald — 
$150  extra  for  two  colors  and  black; 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday;  mix  inks;  4  days  closing;  no 
mats  patched;  accrats  hi-fi. 

Fort  William  ((Jnt.)  Times  Journal — 
600  lines  minimum;  $165  extra  for  three 
colors;  $125  for  two  colors;  $75  for  one 
color.  Process  color  any  weekday ;  no  inks 
mixed;  4  closing  days;  accepts  hi-fi. 

Hayward  (Calif.)  Review — $60  extra 
for  one  color;  any  day;  accepts  hi-fi. 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune — Spot  color 
any  day;  no  5th  cylinder  for  tour-color 
partial  page. 
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Oregon  Tourist 

A  four-color  newspaper  ad  has 
been  prepared  by  Cole  &  Weber 
for  the  Tourist  Information 
Division  of  the  Oregon  State 


Chevrolet 

Chevrolet,  starting  the  first 
week  in  May,  takes  on  a  new 
look.  Using  the  line,  “See  the 
USA  the  No.  1  Way,”  the  cam¬ 
paign  opens  with  full  page,  4- 
color  ads  in  nearly  10()  dailies 
followed  by  8  other  full  size  ads 
during  the  two  months.  A  total 
of  more  than  6,000  newspapers 
will  be  used  across  the  country 
for  scaled  down  2-color  and  b&w 
versions. 


PRMF  POSITIVE . . . 

th^RyUfro'^  Nowtpopor  Sorvico  DOES 
MORE  to  help  newspapers  «ervice/CN^ 
vertUinp  BETTER  .  .  .wid  sell  MORE  of  ttl 


Who  helps  the  Trenton  Times 
make  the  really  big  news 
in  modern  newspaper  production? 


A  computerized  typesetting  and  justifying  system: 


It's  always  "columns  right"  for  the  Trenton  Evening  Times 
since  they  installed  a  CONTROL  DATA®  8080  computer- 
controlled  typesetting  system.  Because  this  versatile  sys¬ 
tem  performs  automatic  line-hyphenation-justification,  it 
has  doubled  this  newspaper's  production  speed.  No  longer 
do  perforator-operators — after  extensive  and  expensive 
training — have  to  use  the  time-consuming  trial-and-error 
method  to  justify  each  line  for  a  uniform  right-hand 
margin.  Now  special  CONTROL  DATA  programming 
allows  the  computer  to  accept  unjustified  tape  and  pro¬ 
duce,  at  unprecedented  speed,  a  tape  that  is  correctly 
hyphenated  and  justified.  Result?  Automatic,  continuous 
typesetting  without  the  possibility  of  linecaster  jamming. 


Other  8080  system  benefits?  It  accommodates  a  wide 
range  of  type  faces  and  styles  .  .  .  can  be  used  for  display 
and  classified  advertising  as  well  as  editorial.  And  it 
can  be  adapted  to  auxiliary  uses  such  as  scheduling 
and  accounting. 

User-oriented  CONTROL  DATA  computerized  systems 
serve  industry  in  almost  every  imaginable  way,  and  user- 
orientation  delivers  maximum  returns  for  each  dollar 
invested.  CONTROL  DATA  also  provides  you  vital  pro¬ 
gramming  and  support.  Explore  possibilities  of  computer¬ 
ized  systems  for  your  operations  by  contacting  our  nearest 
office  or  writing:  CONTROL  DATA  Corporation,  8100 
34th  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  55440,  Dept.  V-55. 


CONTROL  DATA 

CORPORATION 


The  CONTROL  DATA  8080  system  requires  no  operator  intervention 
from  the  time  an  unjustified  paper  tape  is  read  into  a  reader 
until  type  has  been  produced  by  a  linecasting  machine. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Classy  Classified 
Sells  Costly  Homes 

By  Stan  Finsnest*. 

CAM,  Providenre  Joumal-Bullrtin 


Ransome  Lake,  director  of 
classified  advertising  for  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Tiines-HeraM,  re¬ 
ports  good  advertiser  reaction 
and  reader  response  to  a  special 
classification  for  high  -  priced 
homes. 

A  year  ago,  several  Dallas 
Realtors  specializing  in  high- 
priced  luxury  homes  asked  for 
a  separate  classification  for  their 
ads. 

Previously,  these  listings  had 
been  classihed  by  geogi-aphical 
location  with  all  other  homes  for 
sale  ads. 

The  Realtors  pointed  out  that 
buyers  for  these  homes  were 
actually  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  that  in  classifying  the 
homes  by  location,  the  reader- 
prospect  was  forced  to  read  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ads  in  which  he  wasn’t 
interested. 

Their  reasoning  made  sense, 
and  the  Times-Herald  started  a 
classification  “Homes  $50,000 
and  Over.”  The  classification  has 
been  a  success  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  all  concerned  —  the 
Realtor-advertiser,  the  reader- 
prospect  and  the  newspaper,  and 
has  run  each  Sunday  for  the 
past  year. 

For  promotion  and  added 
readership,  the  paper  runs  an 
architect’s  drawing  of  one  of 
the  houses  advertised  that  week 
at  the  top  of  the  group  of  ads. 
♦  ♦  * 

Attention  Getter> 

Two  interesting  and  enter¬ 
taining  small-space  ROP  pro¬ 
motion  schedules  are  sparking 
classified  readership  in  Louis¬ 
ville  and  El  Paso. 


John  “Whiteline”  Stein,  CAM 
of  the  LoHidi'ille  (Ky.)  Ctmrier- 
Joumal,  writes  a  regular  “Bits 
of  News  from  Today’s  classified 
Ads”  column,  and  from  the  sam¬ 
ples  he’s  sent  in,  it’s  a  safe  l)et 
it  gets  readership  as  high  us 
anjdhing  in  the  pa{)er. 

Here  are  some  samples: 

Job  opportunity  for  tnan  ex¬ 
perienced  with  thoroughbreds. 
Class.  S6.  Sad  experiences  at 
local  track  don’t  count. 

Stove,  pink  breakfast  set, 
desk,  and  poker  table  in  Class. 
7.1.  .ill  the  neee.s.sities  in  one 
ad. 

Bronm  trousers  lost  in  river. 
Class.  11.  Finder  plea.se  rush. 
Tide  is  going  out. 

Hospital  bed  has  overhead 
bar.  Cla.ss.  (!i.  There’s  real 
convenience. 

There’s  dirt  again  in  Class. 
6i.  .And  we  try  so  hard  to  keep 
things  neat. 

Mr.  Stein’s  salespeople  watch 
for  interesting  ads,  and  before 
deadlines,  he  goes  through  them 
to  come  up  with  about  a  1  col¬ 
umn  X  4-inch  house  ad. 

CAM  Edwin  C.  Dale  of  the 
FI  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  and  Her¬ 
ald-Post  has  started  something 
similar  —  “What’s  in  Classified 
Today,”  written  by  a  part  time 
girl  who  also  sells  ads,  types 
copy  and  makes  layouts. 
Samples: 

YOU’RE  INVITED  .  .  . 
to  browse  through  a  super¬ 
market  of  terrific  values!! 
Just  turn  to  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  newspaper. 

In  the  early  1900’s  the  nctv 
meehanical  monster,  the  auto¬ 


mobile,  stnu-k  so  many  pedes¬ 
trians  and  frightened  chick¬ 
ens,  cows,  horses,  etc.,  it 
forced  the  state  of  Tennessee 
to  pass  a  most  unusual  law. 
The  law  required  that  every 
motorist  who  planned  to  drive 
warn  the  public  one  week  in 
(uivance  by  heserting  a  notice 
through  want  ads  in  the  local 
paper. 

If  you  would  like  to  ivam  the 
public  that  you  will  be  driving 
this  week,  or  would  like  to  sell 
that  “mechanical  monster’’  or 
even  buy  one,  use  the  Want 
.Ads. 

This  was  followed  by  sample 
listings  of  automobiles  for  sale 
in  that  day’s  paper. 

Mr.  Dale  reported  a  12.1% 
linage  gain  for  1964,  with  Janu¬ 
ary,  1965  activity  up  13.5%. 

(Sole  to  Mr.  Dale:  Bu.siness 
is  good,  Ed,  but  hire  that  gal 
full  time!) 

if  m  * 

Canadian  Capers 

Three  Canadian  CAMs  teamed 
up  during  the  43rd  Annual  Real¬ 
tors  Conv'ention  in  Hamilton  re¬ 
cently  and  gave  the  audience  of 
600  a  full  rundown  on  home- 
buyer  motivation.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  the  basic  wants  in  buyers’ 
minds  when  they’re  reading  ads 
and  looking  for  a  new  or  newer 
home  and  finished  off  with  a 
stint  on  better  copywriting. 

James  Boland,  CAM  of  the 
Kitehencr-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  showed  his  localized  60-slide 
presentation. 

The  color  slides  and  accom- 
l)anying  copy  cov’er  these  areas: 

KVOir  YOUR  MARKET: 

Pictures  cover  local  business 
area,  industry,  residential,  high 
rise,  farm  markets,  etc.  These 
are  used  along  with  facts  and 
figures  concerning  population 
trends,  mobility  rate,  industrial 
output,  income,  work  force,  dis¬ 
posable  income  and  all  other 
])ertinent  details  about  the  local 
market  area. 

HOW  TO  REACH  MARKET: 

In  this  portion,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  classified  advertising  is 
the  advertisers’  “ACE  IN  THE 
HOLE”  l)ecause  of  readership 
and  results.  A  brief  history  of 
the  Record,  area  covered,  news 
features,  up-to-date  production 
methods  are  coupled  with  photos 
of  new  Goss  Press  and  other  op¬ 
erations. 

PROPER  MESSAGE  FOR 
THAT  MARKET: 

This  part  is  the  “meat”  of  the 
whole  presentation,  covering  the 
motivation  of  buyers,  their  de¬ 
sires  and  wants.  The  basics  of 
advertising  are  outlined  and 
many  examples  of  good  and  poor 
copy  are  shown. 

EDITOR  ac 


The  presentation  has  been  de¬ 
signed  so  that  with  just  slight 
changes  it  can  be  adapted  from 
real  estate  to  automotive  or  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  classifications. 

C.  Doug  Worrall,  CAM  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  cov-, 
ered  copywriting  in  the  session 
before  the  Realtor  group  and 
William  B.  White,  CAM  of  the 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  han¬ 
dled  the  .summation  wrap-up. 

• 

Columnist  Stirs 
Daily’s  Problems 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Times  have 
l)een  temporialy  solved,  but  new 
problems  face  the  offset-printed 
daily. 

Publisher  Val  Warren  .said 
last  week  that  $100,000  in  new 
capital  had  been  forthcoming 
from  a  sale  of  debentures.  There 
had  also  been  a  marked  jump  in 
subscriptions  and  some  increase 
in  advertising. 

New  difficulties  involve  the 
resignation  of  directors  and  the 
introduction  of  a  controversial 
column  by  a  former  radio  news¬ 
caster,  Pat  Bums. 

Mr.  Burns,  who  left  station  I 
CJOR,  is  writing  for  the  Times.  I 
His  first  article  was  a  general  I 
attack  on  religion.  Other  col-  I 
umns  have  dealt  critically  with 
the  legal  profession. 

Walter  S.  Owen,  treasurer  of 
the  B.C.  Law  Society,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  newspaper’s 
board.  Two  other  directors, 
Clarke  Simpkins,  an  automobile 
distributor,  and  Douglas  Stew¬ 
art,  said  they  would  not  stand 
for  re-election  to  the  board. 

‘A’  shares  in  the  company  are 
held  by  the  public  and  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  four  directors.  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  company  is 
vested  in  the  “B”  shares,  con¬ 
trol  of  which  is  reported  to  be 
mainly  with  Mr.  Warren. 

• 

CAM  Appointed 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Howard  E.  Gerlach  as  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  News.  He  is  a  former 
CAM  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Her¬ 
ald  and  in  recent  years  he  has 
been  on  the  ad  sales  staff  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press. 

• 

CAMs  at  Seminar 

Classified  advertising  manag¬ 
ers  of  29  U.  S.  and  Canadian  n 
newspapers  are  participating  in  jj 
a  two-weok  seminar  at  the  I 
American  Press  Institute,  Co-  I 
lumbia  University,  which  began  I 
April  25.  I 
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WOOD  EQUIPMENT  is  the  key  to  a 
BETTER  LOOKING  NEWSPAPER 

LOOK  TO  WOOD  FOR: 

►  Black  and  White  Press  Units 
►  Multi-Color  Units  and  Spot  Color 
►  Reels,  Tensions,  and  Autopasters 
►  Stereotype  Plate  Casting  Machines 
SEND  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
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Public  Relations  is 
Part  of  the  Team 

We  provide  the  news  about  Union  Pacific, 
and  we  appreciate  the  coverage. 

For  all  the  facts  about  Union  Pacific, 
just  call  or  write 

OMAHA— Ed  Schafer  NEW  YORK  CITY— W.  G.  Burden 

(Area  Code  402)  271-3476  (Area  Code  212)  REctor  2-7440 


PORTLAND— Walt  Graydon 
(Area  Code  503)  CApitol  7-7771 


or  Ridgewood,  NJ. 

(Area  Code  201)  Gilbert  5-0340 


SALT  LAKE  CITY— Joel  Priest  Jr.  LOS  ANGELES— Paul  Harrison 

(Area  Code  801)  363-1544  (Area  Code  213)  683  4350 


General  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Union  Pacific  Raiiroad 

Omaha.  Nebraska  68102 


63  Reporters  Ride 
With  ‘Economy  Run’ 

By  Hal  Fouet 

Chicago  Tribune  Auto  Editor 


This  Mobil  Economy  Run  has 
been  right  up  my  alley  for  a  long 
time.  It’s  part  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  I  received  July  1,  1929. 
On  that  date,  the  late  Col.  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  McCormick,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  named  me  to 
the  automobile  desk  and  said: 

“Your  job  is  to  enhance  the 
utility  and  pleasure  of  motor 
car  ownership.” 

The  Mobil  Economy  Run  is 
that  type  of  story.  I’m  not  alone 
in  so  thinking  nor  is  my  news¬ 
paper  alone  in  staffing  the  en¬ 
terprise.  There  were  63  writing 
the  show  for  the  seven  days 
from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York. 

We  all  received  the  same  basic 
scores  in  miles  per  gallon  re¬ 
corded  day  by  day  for  the  49 
different  1965  American-made 
automobiles  in  the  competition. 
But  as  mature  news  men,  each 
wrote  his  interpretation  of  those 
records  —  the  fuel  cost  of  speed, 
the  extravagance  of  “jack  rab¬ 
bit”  starts  and  “bronco  stops,” 
the  techniques  of  smart  driving. 

Message  of  Economy 

Of  course  the  Mobil  Economy 
Run  is  a  commercial  promotion. 
But  in  this  country  we  don’t 
condemn  the  profit  motive  for 
enterprise.  The  sponsor,  spend¬ 
ing  probably  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  project,  doesn’t  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  use  of  its  fuels  and 
lubricants  was  essential  to  the 
high  mileage  obtained  by  the 
cars.  The  corporation  seems  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  message  to 
the  public  that  it  is  interested 
in  economy. 

The  63  correspondents  assem¬ 
bled  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  start 
had  a  choice  of  flying  the  course 
in  a  plane  chartered  by  the  oil 


company  or  riding  the  highway 
in  their  own  cars  or  in  cars 
provided  by  the  companies  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  competition.  Only 
11  flew  the  entire  distance.  Only 
14  rode  the  pav’ements  all  seven 
days. 

Most  newsmen  changed  horses 
in  midstream.  For  example,  I 
flew  from  Los  Angeles  to  Flag¬ 
staff  ;  was  a  guest  in  a  company 
car  from  Flagstaff  to  Pueblo; 
flew  to  Kansas  City  and  the 
next  day  to  Chicago;  and  drove 
a  Ti-ibune  car  two  days  from 
Chicago  to  Niagara  Falls  and 
thence  to  New  York. 

Riding  the  highways  provided 
a  more  intimate  picture  of  the 
event.  The  flights  provided  ear¬ 
lier  arrival  where  results  from 
fueling  stops  by  the  competi¬ 
tors  were  computed  and  released 
to  meet  deadlines  before  the 
drivers  and  their  followers 
reached  the  overnight  stops.  You 
had  your  choice.  Wire  services, 
emphasizing  speed,  covered  from 
local  bureaus.  Photographers 
had  to  be  on  the  road. 

The  logistics  involved  are  a 
wonder  in  themselves.  There  are 
98  drivers  and  co-driver-naviga- 
tors  who  must  be  fed  and  bedded 
down.  The  United  States  Auto 
Club,  officiating  the  event,  uses 
about  150  men.  The  entrants  had 
30  mechanics  and  10  public  re¬ 
lations  men  from  the  factories 
following  the  event.  Mobil  had 
six  public  relations  men  servic¬ 
ing  the  press,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  ^ger  Mahey,  a  former 
Los  Angeles  newsman  on  this 
job  for  12  years. 

Meunier's  Friends 

A  party  of  this  immensity  is 
not  organized  overnight.  But  by 


ON  THE  RUN — Writers  on  the  automotive  beat  filed  stories  daily  on 
the  Mobil  Economy  Run  from  a  newsroom  set  up  at  each  overnight 
stop.  John  Riley  of  the  Boston  Globe  is  in  the  foreground  in  the  picture. 


making  reservations  well  in  ad¬ 
vance,  by  leapfrogging  US  AC 
officials  by  plane,  everything 
seems  to  operate  smoothly,  al¬ 
most  automatically.  And  the 
master  mind,  the  entrepreneur, 
dapper,  prematurely  silver 
maned  Frank  Meunier,  man¬ 
ager  of  products  promotion  for 
Mobil,  remained  a  smiling  host 
with  a  first  name  greeting  for 
the  hundreds  in  the  show. 

Meunier’s  friends  from  east 
coast  newspapers  on  this  trip 
were:  Kenneth  Berry,  Portland 
(Maine)  Press  Herald;  Joe 
Downey,  Boston  Record  Herald; 
Robert  Fendell,  New  York  World 
Telegram  and  Sun;  Thomas 
Hewitt,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette; 
Ellie  Hopkins,  Longview  (Tex.) 
Daily  News;  Walt  Jaworski, 
Hartford  Times;  Paul  Masson 
New  York  Journal- American; 
John  Riley,  Boston  Globe;  Terry 
Robards,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  John  Rooney,  Boston 
Herald;  Jim  Shrader,  Buffalo 
Courier  Express ;  Norman 
Schroeder,  Baltimore  News 
American;  Henry  Ward,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press;  and  Charlie  Yar¬ 
brough,  Washington  Star. 

From  the  west  and  midwest, 
were:  Charles  Cates,  Dallas 
Times  Herald;  Jim  Clark,  Ama¬ 
rillo  Globe-News;  E.  C.  Deane, 
Arkansas  Gazette;  Bill  Dillman, 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  Don  Fer- 
moyle,  Indianapolis  Times;  Wil¬ 
liam  Foster,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram;  Leonard  Green,  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American;  Sterlin  Holms- 
ly,  San  Antonio  Express;  Joe 
Kuebler,  Akron  Beacon  Journal; 
Fred  Olmsted,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  Roger  Rowand,  Cleveland 
Press;  Frank  Salzarula,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News;  Don  Streator, 
Beaumont  Enterprise;  Frank 
Tolbert,  Dallas  News;  and  Ray 
Wright,  Denver  Post. 

From  the  west  coast  came: 
Joseph  Bianco,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian;  Bob  Beckman,  Long 
Beach  Independent;  Dan  Boone, 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner; 
Larry  Burke,  San  Francisco 


Chronicle;  Bud  Crick,  Oregon 
Journal;  Jerry  Diamond,  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  Tom  Dun- 
igan,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Floyd 
Freel,  Pasadena  Independent- 
Star  News;  Jim  Hamra,  Valley 
Green  Sheet;  Almar  Isackson, 
Valley  Times;  Ed  Johnson, 
Santa  Monica  Outlook;  Howard 
Johnson,  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer;  Ed  McLain,  Hollyivood 
Citizen  News;  Don  Meeken,  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  Darrell 
Nelson,  Tacoma  News  Tribune; 
Hugh  Randolph,  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une;  Bob  Scheid,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury-News;  Howard  Seelye, 
Palos  Verdes  newspapers;  Bob 
Thomas,  Los  Angeles  Times; 

His  Lust  Run 

CBS  News  was  repreisented  by 
Jim  Raser  and  John  Quirt. 

Trade  paper  men  following 
the  contest  were:  Ed  Bobbit, 
Automotive JFleet;  William  Car- 
roll,  Automotive  News;  John 
Ethridge,  Motor  Trend;  Bill 
Ossman,  U.  S.  Auto  Sports;  Bill 
Quinn,  Road  Test;  Leroy  Smith, 
Car  Craft;  Dick  Wells,  Hot  Rod; 
Harry  Coulter,  Auto  Club  News 
Pictorial;  and  Tony  Grey,  Gaso¬ 
line  Retailer. 

It’s  a  great  gang  and  I’m 
sorry  that  a  company  rule  about 
age  65  won’t  permit  me  to  be 
with  them  next  year.  But  you 
can  be  sure  there  will  be  a  re¬ 
placement  carrying  orders  “to 
enhance  the  utility  and  pleasure 
of  motor  car  ownership.” 


Ed  Springer  Joins 
Hickey-Mitchell  Co. 

St.  Louis 

Ed  Springer  has  joined 
Hickey-Mitchell  Company  as 
field  representative  in  Ohio.  He 
was  formerly  associated  in 
circulation  work  with  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Reporter,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  the  Oregon 
Journal,  and  the  Oregonian, 
where  he  began  his  career. 
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Some  people 
think  our 
business  is  trees 


Ask  almost  anybody  what  Weyerhaeuser  does  and 
he’s  apt  to  tell  you  we  grow  trees  for  lumber. 

Right.  We’re  producing  more  lumber  than  ever. 

Yet  we  make  so  many  other  things  from  wood 
that  they  account  for  nearly  75%  of  our  business. 

Capacitor  paper  for  satellites. 

Molded  parts  as  hard  as  many  metals  for  cars. 

Industrial  chemicals.  Business  and  specialty 
papers.  Plastic  coated  paperboard  milk  cartons. 

Folding  boxes  and  shipping  containers. 


And  new  products  are  coming  so  fast  we  can’t 
even  imagine  what  we’ll  be  making  100  years  from 
now.  But  thanks  to  our  policy  of  growing  trees  in 
perpetual  crops  we  do  know  this. 

Whatever  new  products  our  researchers  do  develop, 
we’ll  always  have  wood  and  wood  fiber  to  make  them. 

Research.  New  products.  Endless  wood  supply. 

They  all  help  to  assure  steady  jobs  for  31  thousand 
Weyerhaeuser  men  and  women.  And  a  more  stable 
economy  for  scores  of  local  commimities  in  which  we 
operate,  coast  to  coast. 


A  Weyerhaeuser 


Field-proved  Cutler-Hammer  machines 
can  bring  time-saving 
automation  to  your  mailroom 


^oday  Cutler-Hammer  offers  not 
only  industry’s  broadest  line  of 
field-proved  machines  but  a  back¬ 
log  of  experience  in  analyzing  and 
solving  mailroom  problems  that  is 
without  equal. 

And  our  development  is  not 
standing  still.  Take  the  Counter- 
Stacker  for  example.  One  of  a  whole 
series  of  design  improvements 
affects  the  table  gates.  Low  inertia 
design  and  improved  air  cylinders 
lengthen  gate  life,  reduce  the  snag¬ 
ging  of  papers  as  stacks  are  dis<- 
charged.  This  and  other  thoroughly 


tested  improvements  are  now 
available  in  modification  kits. 

Another  step  forward?  Manual 
and  card  programmed  stacker 
operation.  Manual  programming 
is  now  a  .standard  option,  and  card 
programmed  systems  will  shortly 
be  available. 

Still  another  example  of  Cutler- 
Hammer  research  is  the  cogwheel 
counting  switch.  The  old  switch 
was  the  most  successful  design  ever 
evolved.  Yet,  Cutler-Hammer  engi¬ 
neers  developed  a  new  cogwheel 
principle  and  put  counting  switch 


New,  highly  accurate  counting  switch  is 
daily  demonstrating  its  accuracy  in  over  a 
hundred  installations.  Based  on  a  unique 
cogwheel  principle,  this  switch  requires  no 
adjustment  for  changes  in  product  size. 
Recent  design  improvements  make  it  the 
most  accurate  counting  switch  ever  built— 
PLUS  rugged  reliable  operation.  No  pins  to 
bend  or  stick.  No  detent  springs  to  replace. 
Requires  no  fans  or  blowers  to  keep  it  in 
good  operating  condition. 


^  Reliable  Counter-Stacker  paves  the  way  to  fully  automatic 
mailroom  operation.  It's  fast!  Its  accuracy  and  reliability 
have  been  proved  beyond  doubt  in  hundreds  of  installa¬ 
tions  the  world  over.  Makes  stable,  multibatch  stacks  of 
half  fold  or  tabloid  size  papers  at  desired  production 
speeds  in  bundles  up  to  20  inches  high. 


Improved  bottom  wrap  inserter 

provides  fast,  dependable  applica¬ 
tion  of  kraft  paper  bottom  wrap 
automatically.  New  cutter-drive 
assembly  design  further  adds  to  its 
high  speed  reliability.  Simple,  mod¬ 
ular  design  fully  proven  in  over  a 
hundred  installations  (New  high 
speed,  positive  action  tying  machine 
feeder,  too!) 


^  Rugged  lapped  stream  conveyor 

takes  papers  from  press  folder  to 
delivery  table  or  Counter-Stacker. 
Still  the  Industry  standard  for  relia¬ 
ble  operation  after  forty  years.  Con¬ 
tinued  design  improvements  have 
kept  it  that  way.  Flexible  in  applica¬ 
tion  and  dependable  in  design,  its 
simple  wire  belt  principle  provides 
the  year-in,  year-out  reliability  de¬ 
sired  by  modern  newspapers. 


Total  system 
responsibility 

Not  only  do  you  get  all  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  mailroom  automation 
from  Cutler-Hammer,  but  the 
technological  know-how  to  tie  them 
all  together  to  create  completely 
automatic  systems. 

Cutler-Hammer’s  capability  is 
unique:  a  complete  line  of  press 
drives  and  control . . .  conveyors, 
mailroom  handling  machinery  and 
specialized  components. 

We’re  ready  to  provide  com¬ 
ponents  or  complete  systems  and 
to  assume  responsibility  for  proper 
unit  coordination  and  system 


accuracy  in  a  new  and  completely 
different  dimension. 


performance.  And  after  installa¬ 
tion,  we  provide  nationwide  parts  What's  new?  Ask.. . 


and  service. 

Call  in  Cutler-Hammer.  Contact 
your  nearby  Sales  Office  or  call, 
wire,  or  write  direct. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutler-Hammer  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Wight  Martindale.  Jr.,  has  b^rn 
named  chief  of  the  Fairchild  news 
bureau  in  Pittsburgh.  He  comes  to 
this  post  from  the  company's  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  where  he  has  served 
as  a  reporter  specializing  in  cover¬ 
age  of  the  housewares  field  since 
Feb.,  1963.  Mr.  Martindale  succeeds 
Saul  S.  Berliner  who  will  remain  in 
the  bureau. 


•Albuquerque.  N.  M.,  is  the  desti¬ 
nation  next  week  of  Mort  Stark,  edi¬ 
tor  of  DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY. 
He  will  be  there  to  cover  the  three- 
day  meetings  of  the  New  Mexico 
Pharmaceutical  Assn.,  which  start 
May  2,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
participate  in  the  convention  pro¬ 
gram.  He  will  then  go  on  to  Dallas 
to  call  on  industry  people  in  that 
area. 


•A  large  contingent  of  editors,  re¬ 
porters  and  advertising  people  will 
represent  the  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD  at  the  Knitting  Arts  Exhibi¬ 
tion  which  gets  under  way  in  At-  ' 
lantic  Oty  on  May  3.  as  well  as  the 
meetings  of  the  National  .Assn,  of  ' 
Hosiery  Manufacturers  and  Under-  i 
wear  Institute  which  are  held  simul-  ' 
taneously.  Eight  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  will  be  headed  by  editor 
Kenneth  Howry,  associate  editor 
Jerome  Kriska  and  modern  produc-  < 
tion  editor,  .Albert  Mari.  Emery 
Laskey,  ad  director,  with  his  assist¬ 
ant  Bertha  Kaufman,  will  also  have  ] 
the  ad  sales  staff  on  hand  for  the 
events. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  also  will 
have  a  team  of  reporters  at  the 
Knitting  Arts  Exhibition  in  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Paul  Hanenberg,  sports¬ 
wear  editor,  Maury  Forman,  hosiery 
news  editor,  and  Marvin  Klapper  of 
the  fabric  news  staff  will  cover  for 
their  sections  of  the  paper. 


Of  particular  significance  to  the  food 
industry  is  the  series  of  hearings 
being  held  around  the  country  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  and  on  hand  to  cover 
the  next  session  in  Washington, 
May  5-8,  will  be  Bill  Pvle.  editor 
of  SUPERMARKET  NEWS.  He 
will  also  attend  the  Commission's 
May  13-15  hearings  in  .Atlanta. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications^  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^bllsWrs  of 

Doily  Nows  R^ord,  Woman's  Woor  Doily. 
Hoom  Rimishings  Doily,  Footwoor  Nows, 
Supormorkot  Nows.  Druq  Nows  Wookly, 
Mon's  Woor  Eloctronic  Nows,  Books. 
Motolworking  Nows.  Diroctorios. 


1 


news-people 


INTERESTED — From  left  to  right:  K.  L  Milburn,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal;  J.  H.  Lamade,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit;  and  R.  R.  Cranmer, 
Grit,  at  an  AN  PA  convention  session  last  week. 


Margaret  Shannon,  Wash- 
ing^ton  correspondent  for  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  —  the 
Brenda  Award  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  for  her  election  coverage. 

•  •  • 

Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
— elected  to  the  Board  of  Theo¬ 
logical  Education  in  the  Luther¬ 
an  Church  in  America. 

0  0  0 

Richard  C.  Houser,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger  —  now  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  financial  depart¬ 
ment  of  Harshe  -  Rotman  & 
Druck,  public  relations  firm. 

«  *  « 

William  Thomas,  formerly 
with  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star  and 
'  Omaha  World-Herald  —  added 
to  city  desk  staff  of  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

V  *  * 

Nelson  Pickett,  Oregon 
State  University  journalism 
graduate,  recently  returned  from 
duty  as  Army  lieutenant  in 
West  Germany  —  named  to  ma¬ 
rine  beat  for  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  replacing  Robert  Box- 
BERGER,  who  resigned  to  join 
public  relations  staff  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Plywood  Association. 

*  * 

William  Shrevt:,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Oregon  Journal, 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
American  Forest  Products  In¬ 
dustries. 

*  4c  * 

Virginia  Greer,  reporter  for 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register 
—  the  Cannon  Medical  Report¬ 
ing  Award  of  the  Alabama 
Medical  Association  for  a  series 
on  Mobile  General  Hospital. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  H.  Brandt  Jr.  —  from 
sports  editor  to  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vtr- 
ginian-Pilot,  replacing  John  I. 
Brooks,  who  requested  transfer 
to  reporting  assignments. 
George  F.  McClellan  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  sports  editor.  Howard 
Jackson,  —  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor. 


Paul  D.  Samuel  —  from  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
view  to  editorial  writer  for  the 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

A.  Wesley  Barthelmes  Jr., 
a  former  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
—  named  press  secretary  to 
U.  S.  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  New  York. 

4c  4i  4c 

Sam  Zagoria,  a  former  New 
Jersey  newspaperman  —  now  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

*  *  * 

C.  B.  Williams,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Post  and  News  and 
Courier  —  elected  a  director  of 
the  publishing  companies. 

«  *  * 

Charles  Griner,  formerly 


with  Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital 
Gazette-Press — to  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Printing  Corp.,  succeed¬ 
ing  Howard  Cunningham — now 
with  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger. 

*  *  * 

Roger  D.  Beck — from  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  Los  Angeles 
Mirror,  to  account  supervisor, 
Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck,  public 
relations  firm. 

*  *  * 

Marsh  Clark — from  Chicago 
bureau  to  London  correspondent 
for  Time  Inc.  He  was  formerly 
political  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

*  «  * 

Lawrence  Beaumont  and  Eu¬ 
gene  Cryer — to  assistant  cily 
editors,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic. 

4c  4c  4c 

Kenneth  H.  Alstad,  former 
farm  editor,  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic — to  vicepresident,  Leo 
Burnett  advertising  agency,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

4c  4t  4c 

Jack  B.  Weil,  former  finan¬ 
cial  reporter,  Chicago  Tribune — 
to  account  supervisor,  Donald 
Young  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

*  *  « 

Philip  J.  Sheridan,  former 
advertising  manag^er,  San  Franr 
cisco  News,  and  more  recently 
with  Don  R.  Pickens  Company, 
newspaper  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives — to  the  San  Francisco 
Monitor. 

PUBLISHER  for  May  L  1965 


Presenting 

DR.  WILLIAM  G.  CROOK 

and 

DR.  WALTON  W.  HARRISON 

Two  of  America’s  eminent  pediatricians  with  outstanding  records 
in  their  specialized  field  will  now  bring  their  experience  and 
knowledge  to  newspaper  readers  in 

CHILD  CARE 

Question  and  Answer  format  (about  350  words)  for  6-times- 
per-week  release. 

Write,  wire  or  pfeeee  eeilect  for  somple  reieoset  and  rates. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

2S0  Parti  Ave..  New  Yerh  10017  212-9S«-762S 
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QUA9  ClTKS  UtC£ST  COMfi’NEO  OUlf  CiBCUUnON 


ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 


James  Rennie  Powell — from  Gordon  S.  Carlson  —  from 
advertising  and  circulation  pro-  the  Atlanta  bureau  of  UPI  to 
motion  for  the  Philadelphia  the  United  Community  Services 
Ilulletin,  to  advertising  man-  at  Savannah  as  public  relations 
ager  of  Publicker  Distillers  director. 

Products  Inc.  ♦  ♦  * 

*  *  *  Stewart  A.  Levine,  a  former 

Glen  A.  Haight — from  cir-  sports  writer  for  the  Canton 
culation  manager,  Samia  (Ont.)  (O.)  Repository  —  now  man- 
Ohserver,  to  circulation  director,  aging  editor  of  School  Product 
St.  Thomas  (Ont.)  Times-Jour-  News  and  Government  Purchas- 
nal.  ing  Digest. 


Larry  Graebner — from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor,  Co¬ 
lumbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune, 
replacing  J.  P.  Hamel,  now  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 


Richard  N.  Robertson  — 
from  city  editor  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Journal,  succeeding  Carl 
Feusse,  now  with  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Germany. 


ate  editor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Times,  Donald  McDonough,  Phila- 
to  director  of  public  relations  delphia  Inquirer's  city  hall  re- 
for  Callaway  G^rd^ens.  porter  —  president  of  the  Phila¬ 

delphia  Administration  Report- 
Robext  E.  Sutton,  publisher,  gj.g  Association. 

Linden  (Ala.)  Democrat-Re-  *  *  * 

porter-retired  after  50  years.  _  promoted  to 

city  editor  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  and  Mail. 


H.  W.  Patterson,  formerly 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram  and  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Toronto  for  the 
New  York  Times — to  senior  ad¬ 
ministrative  post  with  Public 
Relations  Services  Ltd.  W.  D. 
SciTRR,  former  business  editor, 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  —  to 
similar  position. 


Betty  Boxold  —  named  food 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  Stcur-Bul- 
letin. 


Jim  McCormick — from  Comp¬ 
ton  College  publicity  staff  to 
sports  staff  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram. 


A  HEARTY  WELCOME  and  a  flower  are  extended  to  all  visitors  at  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  booth.  Carolynn  Olsen,  E&P  secretary,  pins  a  red 
carnation  on  Richard  Beeler,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 

Jack  Ci'DDY,  UPI  boxing  edi-  Tom  Faison,  editorial  writer 
tor  for  32  years  —  honored  by  for  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Morn- 
sports  celebrities  at  a  retire-  ing  Herald  —  an  award  from 
ment  dinner.  North  Carolina  planners’  organ- 

*  *  *  izations  for  a  series  of  editorials 

Omer  Meyer — appointed  head  on  the  county  development  pro¬ 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star’s  office  gram. 

in  Chicago  where  he  has  been  *  ♦  * 

on  the  sales  staff.  Donald  F.  Graff,  former  bu- 

*  *  reau  chief  in  Vienna  and  Stock- 

Mary  Schurz  —  from  San  holm  for  Radio  Free  Europe  — 

Diego  (Calif.)  Union  staff  to  to  the  Cleveland  news  desk  of 

editorial  staff  of  the  Saturday  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa- 

Review  in  New  York.  She  is  the  tion. 

daughter  of  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  *  *  ♦ 

publisher  of  the  South  Bend  Gene  S.  Haggerty,  UPI  ex- 

(Ind.)  Tribune.  ecutive  —  elected  president  of 

*  *  *  the  Silurians,  a  society  of  New 

Russell  J.  Frazian,  formerly  York  City  newspaper  veterans. 

on  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  *  ♦  ♦ 

gram  &  Gazette  staff  —  named  Wilbur  Hall  —  from  the 
AP  correspondent  at  Springfield,  Pocatello  Idaho  State  Journal, 
Mass.,  succeeding  Arsene  Dav-  where  he  has  been  political  re- 
IGNON,  transferr^  to  Boston.  porter,  to  the  Lewiston  (Ida.) 

*  *  *  Morning  Tribune  as  editor  of 

CiEVE  Hamm,  managing  edi-  the  editorial  page.  Charles  P. 

ter  of  the  LaJceland  Ledger  —  Boren  —  from  city  editor  to 
president  of  the  AP  Associa-  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
tion  of  Florida.  succeeding  William  F.  John- 

*  *  *  ston,  who  has  accepted  the  posi- 

Gerald  B.  Trapp,  AP  regional  tion  of  publisher  of  student  pub- 

membership  executive  —  moved  lications  at  the  University  of 
from  Denver  to  Pittsburgh.  Washingfton.  W.  E.  Johnson,  re- 
Howard  E.  Staats  —  from  Dal-  porter  —  named  city  editor  of 
las-Houston  to  Denver.  the  Tribune. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  1,  1965 


Stanford  Lipsey  —  named 
publisher  of  the  Sun  Newspapers 
of  Omaha,  Neb.,  a  group  of 
weeklies. 


Roldo  S.  BartimoRe — from 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald,  to 
(Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer. 


In  this 
midwest 
two-state  area, 


Frank  N.  Hawkins,  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
— named  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Commission  on  Academic 
Facilities. 


^  AND  COMPANY 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Quad-Cities  Metro  County 
population  tops  335,000. 
Argus  and  Dispatch  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  effective 
daily  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  big  Illinois  sector 
of  the  Quad-Cities,  where 
62%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 


TEmpk  3-301 S 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 
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‘Better  Circulators 
Worth  More  Money’ 


Stressing  the  importance  of 
circulation  managers  and  super¬ 
visory  personnel  providing  good 
leadership  to  carrier  boys,  Virgil 
Fassio,  circulation  director  of 
the  WihningUm  (Del.)  News- 
Journal,  deplores  the  hiring  of 
department  help  at  salaries 
"lower  than  the  wages  paid  to 
journeymen  mailers.” 

Mr.  Fassio  told  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
in  Chicago  that  he  often  re¬ 
ceives  requests  from  publishers, 
particularly  on  small  papers, 
who  expect  qualified,  experienced 
men  for  low  salaries. 

"The  sad  part  is,”  Mr.  Fas- 
.sio  said,  “they  usually  find 
someone  who  is  willing  to  come 
at  their  price — and  then  wonder 
why  their  circulation  isn’t  going 
anywhere  and  why  they  are 
having  trouble  recruiting  car¬ 
riers  in  their  territory.” 

Small  Dailies  Not  .Alum* 

He  emphasized  that  smaller 
dailies  aren’t  alone  in  under¬ 
estimating  the  quality  of  people 
needed  in  a  successful  circulation 
operation.  Many  medium-sized 
and  even  larger  newspapers,  he 
said,  while  rewarding  circula¬ 
tion  executives  well,  have  sub¬ 
standard  pay  rates  for  district 
men  who  they  expect  to  success¬ 
fully  motivate  boys. 

“Mediocre  pay  attracts  medi¬ 
ocre  people,”  Mr.  Fassio  went 
on.  “Sometimes  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutives  themselves  are  satisfied 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  sub¬ 
standard  circulation  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  why  many  in  our  field 
have  failed  to  elevate  their  posi¬ 
tion  on  their  own  papers  to  its 
rightful  role  in  the  top  echelon 
of  management. 


PARK  ^ 
ROW 
NEWS 
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news  features 
with  your 
LOCAL  angle^ 


“Any  newspaper  which  seri¬ 
ously  considers  that  it  has  a 
basic  responsibility  to  youth  in 
its  community  and  to  its  own 
carrier  organization,  and  then 
.sy.stematically  recruits  men  who 
truly  belong  in  ‘youth  motiva¬ 
tion’  work,  will  have  superior 
circulation  results.  Let’s  look  for 
the  same  quality  our  newsrooms 
and  ad  departments  seek.” 

t^unMclIors  Are  Evulualed 

Mr.  Fassio  said  that  every- 
time  a  counsellor  interviews  a 
prospective  carrier  at  his  home, 
he  is  in  turn  being  interviewed 
and  evaluated  by  the  carrier’s 
parents.  He  may  want  the  boy. 
Do  the  parents  want  him?  Most 
parents  are  reluctant  to  let 
.someone  else  guide  and  lead 
their  son  unless  they  feel  he  will 
benefit  from  the  association,  the 
Wilmington  circulator  said. 

Responsibility  to  the  carrier 
doesn’t  end  with  providing  good 
personnel,  he  added.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  must  include  an  estab¬ 
lished  program  which  recognizes 
that  circulators  are  dealing  with 
l)etter-than-average  boys  “and 
that  they  are  a  most  important 
part  of  our  profession.” 

As  a  combatant  to  high  car¬ 
rier  turnover,  Mr.  Fassio  ad¬ 
vised  “a  good  newspaperboy 
program,  with  sales  incentives, 
good  leadership,  fair  profits,  and 
a  standout  program  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  many  values  of 
newspaperboy  training.” 

Threalb  To  .System 

Discussing  threats  to  the 
newspaperboy  sy.stem,  he  said: 

“The  threat .  .  .  will  not  come, 
in  my  opinion,  from  the  people 
who  are  actively  w’orking  on 
youth  problems.  It  will  come 
from  those  who  will  seek  to  find 
unskilled  employment  for  the 
million  or  so  unemployed  youth 
of  our  country  who  are  not 
equipped  for  today’s  job  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

“I  am  happy  to  report  that 
among  all  the  many  serious — 
and  minor  problems  of  youth 
being  discussed  these  days — the 
newspaperboy  system  is  not  one 
of  them.  The  climate  is  good 
nationally. 

That  is  why  part  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibility — as  circulation  man¬ 
agers — is  to  become  involved 
with  all  the  youth  of  our  com¬ 
munity — the  good  and  bad,  drop¬ 
outs,  underprivileged  children, 
and  broken  homes  and  delin¬ 
quents.” 


The  fact  that  circulation  men 
are  not  exploiting  unfortunate 
kids  should  not  result  in  a  com¬ 
placent  attitude. 

“We  must  not  allow  ourselves, 
or  our  staffs,  or  our  competitors 
to  make  the  mistake  through 
carelessness  that  can  change  the 
public’s  present  favorable  atti¬ 
tude  towards  us. 

“It  is  one  thing  to  pat  our- 
.selves  on  the  back  and  to  pub¬ 
lish  in  our  paper  how  good  our 
carrier-.salesmen  i)rogram  is — 
and  quite  another  to  turn  our 
eyes  the  other  way  and  make 
the  mistake  of  tolerating  any 
situation  in  which  the  independ¬ 
ent  contractor  relationship  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  endangered  or  in 
which  local  or  state  laws  are 
l)eing  violated.” 

*  *  * 

FENNER’S  FENNY  FL.AN 

Taking  a  tip  from  an  old 
advertising  stunt,  Vernon  Fen¬ 
ner,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner- 
Enterprise,  came  up  with  a 
“one-cent  sale”  contest  for  car¬ 
rier  boys  that  produced  an  in¬ 
crease  of  316  al)ove  summer 
•stops. 

Mr.  Fenner  said  that  almost 
all  Examiner-Enterprise  routes 
in  Bartlesville  and  its  county 
have  a  high  percentage  of  cover¬ 
age.  The  target  of  the  campaign 
was  to  get  all  carrier  salesmen 
“into  the  act”  with  a  new  sales 
ai)proach. 

To  .start  things  off  a  carrier 
meeting  was  called  and  promo¬ 
tion  material  passed  out  with  the 
key  sales  tool  being  an  envelope 
given  to  each  boy  and  marked 
“this  is  for  you.” 

It  w'as  suggested  that  carriers 
distribute  them  to  all  non-sub¬ 
scribers  without  a  sales  talk. 
Inside  the  envelope  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  letter  telling  the  prospect 
about  the  one-cent  sale  offer  and 
a  self-addressed  postage  paid 
envelope  with  which  they  could 
subscribe. 

For  One  Vi  e»‘k 

The  carrier  was  to  return 
after  two  days  to  ask  for  the 
sale  coupon  if  the  tenant  hadn’t 
mailed  in  his  subscription.  The 
offer  was  for  the  paper  for  one 
week  for  one  cent,  the  penny 
being  attached  to  the  letter  by 
the  newspaper. 

Carriers  turned  in  the  signed 
coupons  and  were  credited  with 
45  cents  for  throwing  the  week’s 
papers. 

The  carrier  then  was  to  throw' 
the  paper  to  the  new  subscriber 
for  one  week,  return,  collect  his 
one  cent  and  ask  the  tenant  to 
become  a  regular  customer. 

As  an  assist,  a  full  page  story 
was  run  detailing  the  contest 
and  telling  what  successful  car¬ 
riers  could  wdn.  The  “sale”  went 
on  all  summer  with  liberal  pro¬ 


motion  aids  for  the  boys.  Mr. 
Fenner’s  formula  for  success  of 
the  sale: 

“The  unusual  in  a  contest 
helps  make  it,  but  you  must 
have  the  follow  through.  .Make 
the  contest  fascinating,  make  it 
come  alive.” 


RADIO  SERVICE 

The  Montreal  Gazette  has  in¬ 
corporated  into  its  distribution 
network  a  radio  system  unique 
in  Canada. 

Each  morning  a  radio 
equipped  car  patrols  each  of  the 
33  delivery  districts  in  the  met 
ropolitan  area,  keeping  in  com 
munication  writh  circulation  con 
trol  offices  at  the  Gazette  build 


When  a  problem  arises  in  one 
of  the  districts,  it  is  usually 
phoned  in  to  circulation  control 
and  given  to  the  radio  dis 
patcher.  The  problem  is  im 
mediately  relayed  by  radio  to 
the  district  manager  patrolling 
in  his  car.  He  can  then  go  di 
rectly  to  the  trouble  spot  and 
rectify  it  before  it  can  delay 
delivery. 

Bundles  of  papers  are  de 
livered  to  depots  where  l)oys  pick 
them  up  in  time  for  delivery. 
Were  a  bundle  lost  it  would 
delay  delivery  for  up  to  an  hour. 
With  instant  radio  communica¬ 
tion,  the  problem  is  quickly 
found  out  and  immediately  taken 
care  of. 

Likewrise  if  a  delivery  boy  is 
ill  the  district  manager  is  noti¬ 
fied  in  time  to  get  a  replacement 
so  that  delivery  can  go  on  as 
scheduled. 

The  radio  operates  on  a  near 
24  hour-a-day  basis,  enabling 
district  managers  to  spend  more 
time  servicing  their  districts. 

• 

Driver  Lists  Cut  Off 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania’s  Department  of 
Revenue  has  announced  that  it 
w'ill  no  longer  send  lists  of  driver 
license  suspensions  to  the  news 
media.  The  action  came  after 
the  State  Auditor  General’s  Of 
fice  said  it  would  no  longer  per 
mit  funds  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  All  other  general  dis 
tribution  of  the  lists  also  has 
been  stopped. 

• 

Shea  with  Sta-Hi 

The  appointment  of  Leo  W. 
Shea  to  its  corporate  sales  group 
has  been  announced  by  Vernon 
R.  Spitaleri,  president  of  Sta-Hi 
Corporation,  Newrport  Beach, 
Calif.  For  many  years  Mr.  Shea 
w'as  production  manager  for  the 
San  Franciseo  Examiner.  Prior 
to  joining  Sta-Hi  he  was  with 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation. 
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1964  FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 

1964  1963 

Net  Sales  $966,108,870  $846,486,405 

Net  Earnings  84,941,765  63,754,370 

Net  Earnings  per  Share  5.41  4.12 

Depreciation  and  Depletion  60,718,546  59,664,538 

Total  Dividends  Paid  30,523,829  25,436,546 

National  Steel  in  1964  achieved  its  second  consecutive  year  future"  at  Weirton,  West  Virginia,  and  joint  ventures  to  con- 

of  record-breaking  performance.  Net  income  rose  33%  to  struct  a  2.4  million  ton  per  year  taconite  pellet  plant  as  well 

$84,941 ,765,  third  largest  in  the  industry.  Sales  increased  14%  as  a  pilot  plant  for  development  of  a  new  pelletizing  process, 

to  a  new  peak  of  $966,108,870.  Ingot  production  reached  jheir  letter  to  stockholders,  Paul  H.  Carnahan.  Chairman, 

8,107,400  tons  and  shipments  totaled  5,967,000  tons,  each  George  A.  Stinson,  President,  say:  "It  is  a  matter  of 

approximately  13%  higher  than  in  the  previous  peak  year  great  satisfaction  to  see  past  planning  and  work  bear  fruit  as 
of  1963.  it  did  for  National  Steel  in  both  1963  and  1964.  Still  we  are  not 

The  company  exceeded  $1  billion  in  assets  for  the  first  time  resting  content  with  the  present  rate  of  progress  but  are 
in  its  history  and  was  first  in  profitability  among  eight  major  pushing  forward  to  achieve  further  growth  and  greater  corn- 

steel  companies,  whether  measured  by  return  on  sales  or  petitive  strength.  ’ 

return  on  stockholders'  equity.  For  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report,  write  to  National  Steel 

The  overall  size  of  National  Steel’s  current  construction  Corporation,  2801  Grant  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

program,  started  in  1964,  was  increased  approximately  25%  Major  Divisions  and  Subsidiaries:  Great  Lakes  Steel, 

to  $340  million.  It  is  expected  that  long-term  financing  will  not  Weirton  Steel,  Midwest  Steel,  Stran-Steel,  Hanna  Furnace, 

be  required.  Major  projects  include  new  cold  roiling  and  hot  Transportation  Products,  National  Steel  Service  Center  Oivi- 

rolled  finishing  facilities  at  Detroit;  a  new  "steel  mill  of  the  sion,  Hanna  Iron  Ore  Division,  National  Mines  Corporation. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Letter  Writers  Like 
Pat  ’n  Paddle  Parley 


Burlington,  Vt. 

Because  surv  eys  show  the  hiph 
readership  quality  of  letters  to 
the  editor,  many  newspapers 
strive  to  increase  the  number 
published. 

The  Burlington  Free  Press 
has  a  formula  that  works  in 
abundance  throughout  the  year. 

“We  publish  more  letters 
from  readers  per  capita  than 
any  other  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,”  declared  J.  War¬ 
ren  McClure,  publisher  of  the 
Free  Press,  addressing  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  letter  writers 
at  a  City  Hall  Pat  ’N  Paddle 
Session. 

“Give  us  pat  or  paddle,”  said 
Mr.  McClure.  “It  doesn’t  pay  to 
be  a  sensitive  soul.” 

It  was  tbe  second  such  lively, 
humor-packed  session  sponsored 
by  this  35,000-moniing  daily. 

During  1963,  the  Free  Press 
published  1,462  letters  from  897 
persons.  In  1964,  the  total 
leaped  to  1,861  letters  from  1,- 
043  persons. 

The  Pat  ’N  Paddle  Session  is 
not  the  only  stimulating  device 
used,  but  it’s  highly  effective. 

Queslions  Answered 

In  advance,  the  Free  Press 
published  the  names  and  towns 
of  all  writers  whose  letters  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  calendar  year. 
This  was  their  Pat  ’N  Paddle 
bid,  the  words  “You  Are  In¬ 
vited”  appearing  in  large  script 
type  in  a  box  at  the  top  of  the 
page.  In  addition,  special  invita¬ 
tions  were  mailed,  and  each  per¬ 
son  was  urged  to  bring  a  guest. 

Questions  from  the  floor  con¬ 
cerned  Free  Press  policies  and 
political  philosophy,  but  issues 
before  the  Vermont  Legislature 
were  the  most  common  topic.  A 
few  queries  dealt  with  spot  news 
reporting  and  editing. 

So  that  everyone  could  have 
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his  opportunity  each  letter 
writer  was  permitted  only  one 
question  from  the  floor,  with  no 
rebuttal.  The  moderator,  John 
Corbett,  Free  Press  general 
manager,  sounded  a  bell  when 
a  questioner  became  persistent. 

After  the  90-minute  session, 
an  award  was  made  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  wrote  the  most  con¬ 
structive  letter  during  the  year. 
The  winning  letter  was  repeated 
in  the  Free  Press  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  photo  of  the  gift 
presentation,  a  desk  set. 

All  letter  writers  were  invited 
to  tour  the  Free  Press  plant 
after  the  session,  and  many  of 
them  did.  Executives  and  other 
newspaper  personnel  were  es¬ 
corts.  The  evening  closed  with 
refreshments. 

The  Burlington  Free  Press 
displays  its  “People’s  Forum” 
just  like  news.  That  standing 
title  is  used  in  18-point  type  for 
a  five  or  six-column  head  in  36- 
point  type.  The  headline  is 
based  on  the  common  subject  of 
several  of  the  letters  whenever 
this  is  possible.  If  topics  are  all 
unrelated,  the  large  headline 
then  refers  to  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  letter  of  the  group. 

In  addition,  each  letter  has 
its  own  one-line  10-point  head¬ 
line,  and  the  body  type  is  in  16- 
pica  measure. 

Letters  are  published  on  the 
editorial  page,  and  the  Free 
Press  is  not  inhibited  about 
using  art  on  this  page.  It  looks 
as  newsy  and  has  as  much  read¬ 
er  lure  as  any  other  inside  page. 
To  handle  a  backlog,  the  facing 
page  is  sometimes  also  devoted 
to  letters. 

“The  Free  Press  welcomes  let¬ 
ters  from  readers,  the  briefer 
the  better,”  says  an  editor’s  no¬ 
tice.  It  goes  on  to  explain  that 
such  communications  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  editing  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  not  responsible  for  state¬ 
ments  made. 

• 

Newsprint  on  Foil 

George  E.  McCadden,  New 
York  manager  of  the  Australian, 
is  distributing  among  adver¬ 
tisers  here  an  issue  of  the  new 
national  daily  which  contains  a 
full  page  ad  printed  on  alum¬ 
inum  foil.  Editorial  material  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  reverse  side  to 
which  newsprint  was  laminated. 
The  aluminum  sheet  first  went 
through  a  gravure  press.  Mr. 
McCadden  said  he  believed  it  was 
the  first  time  that  newsprint 
has  been  laminated  to  the  foil 
to  permit  use  of  the  reverse  side 
for  news. 


COMMEMORATIVE  award  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  honoring  the  late 
Sidney  S.  Goldish  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  is  a 
metronome-shaped  standard  bear¬ 
ing  inside  calipers  signifying  mar¬ 
ket  measurement.  The  first  one 
goes  posthumously  to  Pierre 
Martineau  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 


Open-Air  Pavilion 
Honors  John  Stafiford 

ROCKfX)RD,  Ill. 

An  open-air  pavilion  at  Camp 
Rotary,  south  of  Rockford,  will 
be  constructed  by  the  Rockford 
Rotary  Club  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  John  C.  Stafford,  former 
promotion  director  of  Rockford 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  former 
president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 

Mr.  Stafford  had  been  Rotary 
Club  secretary  continuously  for 
20  years  at  the  time  of  his  death 
June  28,  1964.  He  also  was 
former  club  president. 

More  than  $4,000  has  been 
raised  for  the  $7,500  memorial 
structure,  which  will  have  3,000 
feet  of  concrete  fioor  space.  It 
will  provide  shelter  for  group 
activities,  particularly  on  rainy 
days  and  winter  enclosure  panels 
and  screens  can  be  added. 

• 

Times  Income  Up 

The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  announced  at  its  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  this 
week  that  it  had  a  consolidated 
net  income  for  the  three  months 
ended  March  31,  of  $1,308,000  or 
$2.89  per  share  of  common 
stock.  'This  compares  with  a  net 
income  of  $819,000  or  $1.71  per 
share  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1964.  Operating  revenues  in 
1965  were  $35,570,000  compared 
with  $32,135,000  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  the  previous 
year. 

EDITOR  SC 


$41,000  Collected 
For  Reeb  Family 

Mrs.  James  J.  Reeb,  widow  of 
the  Boston  minister  fatally 
beaten  last  month  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  was  presented  a  check  for 
$41,000  on  April  20  by  James 
E.  Mills,  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Post-Herald,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper. 

The  check  consisted  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  James  J.  Reeb 
Memorial  Fund,  started  by  the 
Post-Herald  for  Mrs.  Reeb  and 
her  four  children.  Gifts  sent 
these  new’spapers  were  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Post-Herald.  The 
money  was  put  in  trust  for  Mrs. 
Reeb  and  the  children. 

At  the  Post-Herald,  where  the 
fund  was  launched  with  a  $1,000 
gift  from  a  Birmingham  busi¬ 
nessman,  $8,101.46  was  received. 

Outside  of  Birmingham,  Mr. 
Mills  .said,  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  recipient  of  a 
$3,000  contribution  from  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  reported 
the  greatest  response,  $18,309.72. 
Other  major  contributions  came 
from  Washington  Daily  News, 
$3,046.15;  Pittsbiirgh  Press,  $2,- 
483.45;  CineinneUi  Post  &  Times- 
Star,  $2,204.90;  and  Indianapolis 
Times,  $1,826.33. 

• 

Eugene  Carr  Joins 
Media  Brokerage 

Washington 

Eugene  Carr  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Blackburn  &  Company 
Inc.,  media  brokerage  firm.  He 
will  make  his  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  The  announcement  of 
the  new  association  was  made 
by  James  W.  Blackburn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Blackburn  &  Company 
Inc. 

From  1945  until  1964,  Mr. 
Carr  served  as  executive  officer 
of  the  Brush-Moore  Radio  Sta¬ 
tions,  a  subsidiary  of  Brush- 
Moore  New’spapers,  He  has  just 
completed  a  six-month  special 
assignment  with  Henderson  Belk 
Enterprises  Inc.,  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

• 

Gals  Do  Better  Job 
Quizzing  First  Lady 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lady  Bird’s  press  secretary, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  said 
here  April  10  that  women  re¬ 
porters  often  have  a  better  idea 
of  what  readers  want  to  know 
about  the  First  Lady. 

“Women  ask  more  substantive 
questions  about  Mrs.  Johnson 
than  men  do,”  she  commented. 
“Men  are  the  ones  who  ask  about 
the  design  and  materials  of  the 
clothes.  They  just  don’t  seem  to 
know  what  to  ask  a  woman.” 
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Miller  Sees 
Strength  in 
Press  ‘Chain’ 


“Autonomy,  however,  must 
not  lead  to  autocracy.  We  insist 
that  in  all  of  its  activities  a 
newspaper  be  fair  and  unbiased 
in  its  news  treatment,  no  matter 
how  strong:  the  opinions  on  its 
editorial  pa^^e. 

Stronger  Central  Staff 
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Syracuse 

A  “continuing  strengd:hening 
of  the  American  press  —  a 
strengthening  in  which  chains  or 
groups  of  newspapers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  a  leading  part”  is 
foreseen  by  Paul  Miller  of 
Rochester. 

Mr.  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  and  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  spoke  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism 
here  April  25.  His  topic:  “The 
Opportunities  and  Responsibili¬ 
ties  of  Group  Ownership.” 

He  received  the  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism 
Medal  for  Distinjruished  Serv¬ 
ice  to  Journalism,  awarded  for 
the  first  time  since  1963. 

‘Slorjbook  Career’ 

The  citation  read  by  Chancel¬ 
lor  William  P.  Tolley  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  praised  Mr. 
Miller  for  a  “storybook  career 
.  .  .  mastery  of  journalism  .  .  . 
for  courage,  integrity  .  .  .  for 
leadership  and  for  business  lead¬ 
ership  .  .  .  above  all,  for  remind¬ 
ing  us  by  your  own  life  that  the 
American  dream  of  success 
through  dedication  and  effort  is 
still  obtainable.  .  .  .” 

Said  Mr.  Miller: 

“It  may  be  at  least  mildly 
appropriate  that  such  a  discus¬ 
sion  be  here  at  the  site  of  the 
Newhouse  Communications  Cen¬ 
ter,  where  the  interest  and 
generosity  of  one  of  the  great 
group  or  chain  newspaper 
owners  of  all  time  means  so 
much.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  my 
good  friend,  S.  I.  Newhouse.” 

After  saying  that  he  does  not 
foresee  the  day  “when  all  dailies 
— or  even  half  of  them — will  be 
chain-owned  or  group-owned,” 
Mr.  Miller  said: 

“It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
a  newspaper  group,  properly 
motivated  and  managed,  has  all 
the  advantages  of  single  owner¬ 
ship,  plus  some  that  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  but  the  most 
successful  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

“What  does  a  newspaper  gain 
from  membership  in  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group?  I’ve  mentioned  a 
lack  of  complacency — and  local 
autonomy.  There’s  also  an  in¬ 
sistence  that  each  newspaper 
‘stand  for  something.’  A  news¬ 
paper  should  stand  for  every¬ 
thing  that  is  best  for  its  com¬ 
munity  and  should  vigorously 
oppose  whatever  is  bad,  as  the 
local  management  sees  it. 


(In  the  Gannett  Group)  “I 
have  influenced  a  basic  change, 
the  developing  of  a  stronger 
central  headquarters  staff,  now 
to  be  further  expanded,  so  that 
we  can  be  sure,  as  we  continue 
to  grrow,  that  our  affiliates  are 
doing  all  that  could  be  expected 
of  them. 

“Chains  and  groups  have  l)een 
in  the  forefront  of  those  further¬ 
ing  the  education  and  training 
of  practicing  newspapermen  .  .  . 
We  also  encourage  our  ambi¬ 
tious  writers,  editors,  salesmen, 
managers  and  others  to  progress 
and  make  full  use  of  their  talent 
and  potential  within  our  Group.” 

“I  hope,”  he  concluded,  “that 
I  have  established  for  you  this 
evening  that  a  group  or  chain 
does  have  special  opportunity 
for  great  service — service  to  the 
public  and,  indeed,  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  —  through  cooperative 
enterprise. 

“I  hope  also  that  I  have 
demonstrated  that  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  like  most  groups  or  chains, 
recognizes  and  accepts  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  goes  with  such 
opportunity.  In  our  work,  you 
can’t  have  one  without  the  other. 
And  no  real  newspaperman 
would  want  it  any  other  way.” 

• 

Minnesota  Weekly 
Sold,  Editor  Resigns 

Northfield,  Minn. 

The  Northfield  Newn  has  been 
sold  to  the  College  City  Press 
of  Northfield. 

The  News  is  this  city’s  only 
newspaper.  Owner  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  City  Press  is  Paul  Johnson 
who  is  also  editor  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer  Magazine,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  the  second 
largest  stockholder  in  the  News 
company  which  will  be  dissolved. 

Largest  stockholder  was 
Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
which  owns  one  share  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  stock. 

Frank  Wright,  Carleton  treas¬ 
urer,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  News.  He  said  that  the 
College  City  Press  was  not  the 
highest  bidder.  However,  he  said, 
both  directors  and  stockholders 
felt  it  was  better  for  the  news¬ 
paper  and  community  not  to  sell 
to  a  group  operation. 

Carl  Weicht,  editor  of  the 
News  for  most  of  the  past  nine 
years  and  third  largest  stock¬ 
holder,  has  resigned  to  start  his 
own  printing  and  publishing 
business  in  the  News  building. 
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BEST  WAY 

TO  REACH  CUSTOMERS 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 

THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 

The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 
that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else 
but  General  Electric  could  of¬ 
fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it? 

What  a  way  to  reach  customers! 


Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantities,  write: 
General  Electric  Premium  Salas  Section 
1385  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

NAME _ 


ADDRESS- 
CITY _ 


_ ZIP  CODE- 


.STATE. 


(Products  ordered  cannot  be  used  (or  resale  or  self-liquidation.) 
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In  the  two  months  that  this 
column  has  found  a  happy 
home  in  E&P,  our  Papes  of  the 
Week  have  mostly  l>een  num¬ 
bered  “one”.  There  has  been 
stress  on  the  fast-movinp  trend 
toward  wider  columns,  and/or 
papes  that  have  been  opene<l 
up  by  elimination  of  column 
rules. 

While  this  has  been  timely, 
it  has  been  unfortunate  in  that 
it  may  pive  the  false  impres¬ 
sion  that  inside  papes  don’t 
require  or  deserve  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  typoprapher.  Not 
so!  Not  so! 

A  couple  of  weeks  apo  we  did 
look  at  an  editorial  pape  of 
the  daily  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.) 
Press-Republican.  Today  we’ll 
look  at  the  same  pape  from  a 
weekly. 

It’s  from  Lapeer,  Michipan, 
just  a  lonp  fox  run  from 
Frankenmuth.  There  Publisher 
Bob  Myers  bills  his  Lapeer 
County  Press  as  “America’s 
larpest  country  weekly.”  (It 
used  to  be  a  bitter  pill  that 
I  could  never  refute  that  claim 
with  my  Frankenmuth  News.) 

Brother  Bob  sends  in  his 
editorial  pape  with  his  cus¬ 
tomary  calm  courage.  He  in¬ 
vites  comment  on  it.  This  may 
well  disappoint  01’  Robert,  a 
man  whose  liver  thrives  on  the 
stimulation  of  argument.  But 
my  comments  are  complimen¬ 
tary. 

As  on  all  pood  editorial 
papes,  the  content  of  this  one 
is  stronp  and  pood.  The  lead 
editorial,  for  instance,  talks 
about  a  hiph  school  riot  with 
racial  overtones  without  pull¬ 
ing  any  punches.  Editor  Jim 
Fitzgerald  does  a  personal  col¬ 
umn  equally  outspoken.  There’s 
no  Afphanistanism  here! 

Good  stuff  is  well  packaged, 
too. 

The  standing  heads,  EDI- 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 


INSIDE  IMPACT 


Bv  Etimund  C.  Arnold 


*  P  *  '*'-9  "iA A V 

Detroit's  Secret  Sports: 

A  Cause  for  Great  Shame 


Tbr  OM  Itaeblr  Staadard 


T>Mr  TakM 
Hh  SMh 


:i-DEAB  editor:^  Blotf  Thot  Awful  To* 
Medicort  Helping  Weerfthy 


Tu  GjU  Cam  Cat  Hatiam  t  thrmat 


Good  stuff,  well  packaged  on  a  bright  page. 

TORIALS,  ALMANAC  AND  the  EDITORIALS  logo.  This 
DEAR  EDITOR,  set  the  tone  would  say  what  the  tiny  line 
of  the  page,  simple,  clean,  at-  under  the  logo  now  does:  What 
tractive.  the  Country  Press  thinks.  But 

I  would  put  a  small  version  the  flag  would  add  a  note  of 
of  the  page-one  nameplate  in  dignity,  closely  identify  the 


editorials  with  the  newspaiiei. 

This  addition  would  allow 
removal  of  the  folio  lines  from 
the  top  of  the  pape.  The  dale 
could  po  down  in  the  rna.-^t- 
head  —  which,  by  the  way,  is 
properly  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pape. 

With  the  rule  off  the  top 
of  the  pape,  I’d  then  make  a 
4-sided  lx)x  around  Eilitor 
Fitz’s  column.  Leavinp  an  oi)en 
side  on  a  box  creates  a  less- 
than-pleasinp  desipn  unless,  of 
course,  you  leave  both  sides  off. 

I’d  set  the  editorials  a  jiica 
narrower  so  I  could  remove  1  he 
column  rules  in  the  LETTERS 
department.  The  letters  could 
still  be  set  at  the  present  11 
picas  so  they  can  be  continued 
to  another  pape.  This  hapjiens 
’most  every  week  and  is  an 
excellent  indicator  of  the 
strenpth  of  this  jrape.  The 
sharply  satirical  panel  at  lower 
ripht  offers  pleasant  typo¬ 
graphic  color. 

It’s  pood  to  see  a  .stronp  edi¬ 
torial  pape  in  any  newspaper, 
even  more  so  in  a  weekly 
where  pressures  of  space  are 
intense.  As  lonp  as  comment 
remains  a  primary  function 
of  a  free  newspaper,  the  edi¬ 
torial  pape  is  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  as  pape  one.  The 
Press-Republican  treats  it  as 
.such. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  A  pape 
as  lively  as  pape  one. 

★ 

At  the  moment,  1  have  enough 
sample  pages  to  last  me  until 
September  17!  This  doesn't 
mean  Pm  trying  to  turn  off  the 
faucet;  keep  sending  'em  in. 
But  it  will  explain  why  /  can¬ 
not  eomment  on  every  page 
that  has  been  mailed  to  me. 
Edmund  C.  Arnold,  313  New- 
house  Communications  Center, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse 
10,  New  York. 


AP  Reporter  Praisetl 
For  Aiding  Military 

Saigon,  Viet  Nam 

A  U.S.  military  spokesman 
has  publicly  commended  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  newsman  John  T. 
Wheeler  for  helpinp  wounded 
soldiers  pet  out  of  heavy  Viet 
Cong  fire  earlier  this  month. 

“Both  Vietnamese  and  Amer¬ 
ican  authorities  on  the  scene 
were  grateful  for  Wheeler’s 
help,”  the  spokesman  said. 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  with  a  large 
government  unit  in  an  operation 
near  Thang  Binh,  360  miles 
northeast  of  here  when  the  Viet 
Cong  mounted  a  powerful 
counter  attack  supported  by 
artillery. 

Under  a  barrage  of  shells  and 
machinegun  fire,  the  left  flank 


of  the  Vietnamese  Marine  unit 
Mr.  Wheeler  was  with  broke  and 
the  operation  turned  into  a  rout. 
Government  forces  were  pushed 
steadily  back  out  of  the  Viet 
Cong  trenches  they  had  first  oc¬ 
cupied  and  the  Viet  Cong  guns 
caused  many  casualties. 

Five  Americans  were  wounded. 

Mr.  Wheeler  found  one  of  the 
wounded  Americans  in  a  daze. 
Abandoning  his  field  pack  and 
cameras  so  he  could  move 
through  the  tight  trenchworks, 
he  grabbed  the  wounded  Ameri¬ 
can  and  began  leading  him  back, 
Viet  Cong  bullets  snapping  past 
all  the  while. 

There  were  some  armored 
Ml  13  personnel  carriers  in  the 
area,  and.  Wheeler  tried  to  get 
himself  and  the  wounded  inside 
one  of  them. 


“I  banged  on  the  sides  of 
several  of  them  but  they  just 
wouldn’t  open  up  to  let  us  in,” 
Wheeler  said.  “Finally,  one  of 
them  did  let  us  on  board.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  now  back  in 
Saigon.  He  is  a  former  Air 
Force  officer  who  joined  AP  at 
San  Francisco,  in  1959. 

• 

Officers  Promoted 
In  Norfolk  Campanies 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Promotions  in  corporate  offices 
of  Norfolk-Portsmouth  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  and  WTAR  Radio-TV 
Corporation  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frank  Batten,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ledger-Star  and 
the  Virginian-Pilot,  and  Paul  S. 
Huber  Jr.,  president. 

These  include: 


J.  W.  Diederich,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  promoted  to  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer. 

Arthur  T.  Gormley  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  vicepresident  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  industrial  relations, 
promoted  to  vicepresident  for 
production  and  industrial  rela¬ 
tions. 

Harold  G.  Sugg,  vicepresident 
and  assistant  publisher,  to  senior 
vicepresident  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Lee  C.  Kitchin,  who  manages 
the  company’s  community  an¬ 
tenna  t  e  1  e  V  is  i  o  n  operation, 
elected  to  secretary  of  both  the 
newspaper  and  radio-television 
corporations. 

Richard  D.  Roberts,  research 
director  for  both  companies, 
named  assistant  secretary  of 
both. 
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ffroups  of  Lutin  American  high 
Sr  school  students  are  brought  to 
the  United  States  and  live  in 
American  homes  for  two  weeks. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  show  them  how  life  in  the 
United  States  really  is  and  offset 
“the  brainwashing  of  hundreds 
of  Latin  American  students”  by 
the  communists.  It  has  been 
warmly  praised  by  many  high 
officials,  including  the  late  Pres¬ 
ident  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
editorially  by  a  large  number 
of  Latin  American  newspapers. 

Since  the  rules  of  the  Tom 
Wallace  Awards  provide  that 
only  one  plaque  can  be  con¬ 
ferred  annually,  the  Awards 
Committee  resolved  to  bestow  it 
on  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
which  launched  Operation  Ami¬ 
go  in  1961,  and  a  scroll  each  to 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  Copley  Newspapers,  which 
joined  in  the  program  later. 


The  Knight  Newspapers, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  tlie  Copley  Newspapers 
have  jointly  won  the  1965  lAPA- 
Tom  Wallace  Award,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
.\wards  Committee  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association, 
Francisco  A.  Rizzuto,  Veritas 
magazine,  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Tom  Wallace  Award  for 
a  newspaperman  was  conferred 
on  Barnard  L.  Collier,  chief 
Latin  .4merican  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

The  Tom  Wallace  prizes  were 
created  and  sponsored  by  the 
Latin  American  members  of  the 
I A  PA  and  go  annually  to  a 
newspaperman  and  a  publica¬ 
tion  or  group  of  publications  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  in 
recognition  of  their  work  for 
inter-American  friendship  and 
understanding.  This  is  the  first 
year  the  prize  for  publications 
has  been  given  to  more  than  one 
publication  or  group. 

The  1965  lAPA-Merganthaler 
Awards,  for  newspapermen  and 
publications  in  the  Americas 
outside  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  went  to  Jose  A,  Saenz 
Astort,  columnist  for  El  Pais, 
Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Julio 
Cesar  Anzueto,  reporter  for 
Prensa  Libre,  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala;  Carmelo  Filardi, 
cartoonist  of  El  Mundo,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  and  the 
daily  newspaper  La  Prensa  of 
Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Both  the  Mergenthaler  and 
Tom  Wallace  prizes,  consisting 
of  a  scroll  and  $500  for  each 
individual  and  a  plaque  for  each 
newspaper,  will  be  presented  at 
the  General  Assembly  of  the 
lAPA  in  San  Diego,  California, 
next  October. 

The  I AP  A-Mergenthaler 
Awards  are  financed  by  a  grant 
from  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  and  the  lAPA-Tom 
Wallace  Awards  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  members  of  the  lAPA. 

The  Knight  Newspapers, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  Copley  Newspapers  were 
awarded  the  Tom  Wallace  prize 
for  publications  because  of 
Operation  Amigo,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Committee  is  “one  of 
the  most  imaginative  and  suc¬ 
cessful  programs  ever  per¬ 
formed  to  promote  friendship 
and  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  Ameri- 


(AHiiiiiiinity  Salute 

Sharon,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Marion  McCarthy  Shat- 
to  was  given  a  community  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  recently  after  her 
announcement  that  she  will  re¬ 
tire  May  1  as  women’s  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sharon  Herald  and 
become  director  of  volunteers  at 
Sharon  General  Hospital.  She 
began  working  for  the  Herald  as 
a  society  reporter  in  1941. 


Positive  control  of  the  ’^Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with  the  new  Hoe  fully- 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
control  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  in  operation  — further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New 
York  54,  New  York. 


An  indispensable  guide 
to  the  graphic  arts 


by  EDMUND  C.  ARNDLD 
Editor,  Linotype  News 

For  everyone  whose  work  employs  the 
graphic  arts,  this  up-to-date  history 
and  handbook  discusses  in  detail  the 
mechanics  of  printing,  its  processes, 
and  key  production  techniques.  Read¬ 
able  and  reliable,  here  is  "a  good 
foundation  bock  .  .  .  because  it 

touches  all  bases.” — Theodore  M. 
Bernstein,  New  York  Times 
Over  100  line  drawinas  and  half¬ 
tones,  four-color  insert. 

$7.95  at  all  bookstores  or  use  this 
coui>on  now 


EXAMINE  IT  10  DAYS  FREEI  Harper 
&  Row.  Publishers  51  E.  33rd  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016.  0715A 

Please  send  me  INK  ON  PAPER  by 
Edmund  C.  Arnold.  Within  10  days,  I 
will  remit  $7.95  plus  mailing  charges  or 
return  the  book  without  obligation. 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 

City,  State  &  Zip _ 

SAVE!  Enclose  payment  and  publisher 
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Linage  Gain 
Nearly  4% 
For  3  Mo8. 

Total  advertising  linage  in  the 
52  Cities  measurement  by  Media 
Records  in  January,  February' 
and  March  ran  nearly  4%  ahead 
of  the  figure  for  the  first  three 
months  of  last  year. 

March  maintained  a  3.3% 
gain,  making  the  year-to-date 
increase  3.7%.  The  big  scorers 
were  Classified,  up  7.6%  in 
March  and  Automotive,  up 
12.8%,  while  General  slumped 
2.2%  and  fell  below  par  for  the 
year-to-date. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 


1955 

1954 

AKRON, 

OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  . 

2,327,793 

2,150,025 

IBeacon  Journal-S  .... 

958,791 

1,113,151 

Grand  Total  . 

3,285,584 

3,273,185 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

*Knickarbocker-News-e 

1,143,381 

1.082,540 

Times  Union-m 

1,090,709 

950,950 

§Timas  Union-S 

795,198 

555,092 

Grand  Total 

3,029,288 

2,709,582 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  . 

1,923,735 

1,573,050 

|Journal-S  .  . 

549,431 

555,191 

Tribuna-e 

1,955,330 

1,510,525 

Grand  Total  ■ 

4,438,495 

3,739,855 

ATLANTA 

.  GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

2,083,238 

1,992,723 

Journal-e  . 

2,751,785 

2,373,389 

Journal  & 

Constitution -S  . 

1,051,973 

1,251,509 

Times-e  . 

599,288 

Timas-S  . 

238,708 

Grand  Total  . 

5,734,993 

5,527,721 

NOTES:  Journai-e  I96S~2. 76 1,786  includes 

117,412  lines  of  part-time  advertising  Times 

first  publication  June  12,  1954. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  ... 

839,555 

774,504 

*Press-S  . 

170,299 

173,858 

Grand  Total . 

1,019,855 

948,372 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

§News-Amarican-S  _ 

581,550 

553,120 

News-American-e  . 

1,415,313 

1,489,737 

Sun-m  . 

1,417,374 

1,351,555 

Sun-e  . 

2,353,433 

2,138,308 

tSun-S  . 

1,491,559 

1,718,334 

Grand  Total  . 

7,250,349 

7,371,154 

BANGOR, 

ME. 

News-m  . 

857,859 

800,954 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  . 

1,525,434 

1,442,593 

|Press-S  . 

382,544 

423,035 

Sun-Bulletin-m  . 

452.425 

507,784 

Grand  Total  . 

2,350,403 

2,373,512 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  . 

1,055,485 

1,050,592 

News-e  . 

2.024.035 

1,741,215 

fNews-S  . 

783,425 

878,559 

Grand  Total .  3,873.947  3.870.5M 

NOTE:  News-e  I96&-2.024,03S  includes 
57,319  lines  of  part-run;  I954-— 1,741,215  in¬ 
cludes  42,547  lines  of  part-run. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  American-d  . . .  M7,S49  705,840 

Advertiser-S  .  308,355  283,345 

Globe-e  .  1,510,222  1,514,583 

Globe-tn  .  1,483,233  1,285,278 

§Globe-S  .  1,381,034  1,444,337 

Heraid-m  .  1.222,382  1,060,751 

fHerald-S  .  934,551  1,059,000 

Traveler-e  .  1,405,583  1,394,999 

Grand  Total  .  9,014,029  8,779,234 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Meaaurementt) 

1965 

1964 

%of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1964 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

March  . 

256,338,000 

248,035,000 

103.3 

106.5 

February  . 

214,513,000 

210,378,000 

102.0 

107.5 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

694,678,000 

668,972,000 

103.8 

107.9 

Display 

March  . 

,  184,994,000 

181,747,000 

101.8 

103.6 

February  . 

162,042,000 

149,500,000 

101.7 

105.4 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

495,625,000 

482,031,000 

102.8 

105.6 

Classified 

March  . 

71,344,000 

66,288,000 

107.6 

114.7 

February  . 

62,471,000 

60,878,000 

102.6 

113.1 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

199,053,000 

186.941,000 

106.5 

114.2 

Retail 

March  . 

140,431,000 

138,200,000 

101.6 

105.4 

February  . 

.  116,002,000 

112,333,000 

103.3 

108.8 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

,  377,832,000 

365,683,000 

103.3 

107.9 

Department  Store 

March  . 

49,872,000 

49,447,000 

100.9 

105.4 

Februarj’  . 

,  38,974,000 

37,448,000 

104.1 

109.3 

Y ear  to  date  . . . . 

,  130,663,000 

125,722,000 

103.9 

107.9 

(leneral 

March  . 

24,844,000 

25,401,000 

97.8 

90.1 

Februarj'  . 

19,750,000 

20,785,000 

95.0 

88.0 

Y  ear  to  date  . . . . 

63,940,000 

64,422,000 

99.3 

92.5 

Automotive 

March  . 

14,331,000 

12,706,000 

112.8 

111.7 

February  . 

11,963,000 

12,133,000 

98.6 

107.2 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

36,869,000 

35,469,000 

103.9 

106.8 

Financial 

March  . 

5,388,000 

5,440,000 

99.1 

110.5 

February  . 

4,327,000 

4,249,000 

101.8 

104.6 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

16,984,000 

16,457,000 

103.2 

107.0 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _  1,092.380  1,094,331 

ICourier  Express-S  ....  907,055  1,014,195 

lEvening  News-e  .  2,570,987  2,450,049 

Grand  Total  .  4,570,433  4,558,575 

NOTE:  Courier  Express-S  1955—907,055 
includes  19,200  lines  of  part  run. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,888,174  1,545,282 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,317,577  1,229,477 

Observer-m  .  1,880,995  1,798,930 

tObserver-S  .  588,229  707.185 

Grand  Total .  3,785,802  3,735,592 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,507,841  3,347,053 

Tribune-S  .  1,573,551  1,784,977 

tDaily  News-e .  2,175,405  1,948,109 

American-e  .  901,037  745,195 

American-S  .  450,784  535,417 

Sun-Times-m  .  1,877,033  1,507,233 

iSun-Times-S  .  955,883  950,152 

Grand  Total . 11,552,534  11,028,137 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Tribune-m— 1955— 3,507,841  includes  404,855 
lines;  1954 — 3.347,053  includes  501,450  lines; 
S — 1955 — 1,573,551  includes  289,728  lines; 
1954—1,784,977  includes  333,299  lines;  Sun- 
Times-S  — 1955  —  955,883  includes  122,329 
lines;  1954—950,152  includes  144,127  lines. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,072,091  1,954,151 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,234,984  1.429,570 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ...  2.245.003  1,992,834 

Grand  Total .  5,552,078  5,375,555 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,590,745  2,545,355 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  A  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specif! 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records,  March  1955  Linages: 
'Includes  21,755  Ijpes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludes  31,405  lines  THIS  WEEK 
§lncludes  21,174  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  92,358  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE 


tPlain  Dealar-S  .  1,420,408  1.589,555 

Press-e  .  3,139,549  2,737,578 


tNaws-S  .  1.324,875  1.380,025 

Grand  Total  .  5,815,347  5.404,590 

NOTE:  Part  run  included:  Free  Press-m 
I955_|,745,97I  includes  115,480  lines;  1954 
— 1,518,157  includes  109,413  lines.  Free 
Prass-S  1955—551,922  includes  111,527  lines; 

1954— 518.329  includes  75,532  lines.  News-e 

1955— 3,193,578  includes  259,053  lines;  1954 
— 2,788,159  includes  195,454  lines  News-S 
1955—1,324.875  includes  124,939  lines;  1954 
— 1,380,025  includes  78,189  tines.  No  publi¬ 
cation  Fress  Press  March  II  due  to  strike. 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Star  Gaiatta  & 

Advertiser-d  .  913,392  879,111 

*Telegram-S  .  253,588  257,753 

Grand  Total .  1,177,080  1,145.874 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,445,745  1,243,225 

§Times-S  .  355,507  434,821 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,500,074  1.244,208 

Grand  Total  .  3,312,325  2,922,255 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,235,595  1.145,899 

tTimes-News-S  .  491,034  490,398 

Grand  Total  .  1,727,729  1,535,297 

NOTE:  The  News  (m)  and  the  Times  (e), 
are  sold  in  optional  combination.  The 
linage  of  one  edition,  the  Timas  (a)  is 
shown. 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,180,859  1,072,171 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  Naws-e  .  1,003,251  1,018,074 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-a  .  2,501,111  2,339,785 

Naws-S  .  920,228  1,072,295 

News-sat  .  515,740  452,215 

Grand  Total  .  4,038,079  3,874,297 

NOTE:  News  is  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


.  3,139,549  2,737,578  FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

_ ...  Journal  Gaiatte-m  ....  1,387,795  1,215,355 

Vo4i:L_V.»'^>2?o  iJournal  Gaiette-S  ....  547.058  589,323 

■1955-3,139,549  •"dudes  ^ews  Sentinel-e  .  1,891,783  1,784,452 


Grand  Total  .  7,250,702  5,972,499 

NOTE:  Prass-a— 1955— 3,139,549  includes 
380,553  lines  of  part-run;  1954—2,737,578 
includes  212,179  lines  of  part-run. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,783,858  2,550,510 

Dispatch-S  .  1,32’  759  1,450,512 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  I, I  Is ‘05  1,038,857 

Star-w  .  41.472  39,045 

Grand  Total  .  5,252,595  5,089,024 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  2,495,885  2,219,249 

fNews-S  .  750,571  835,955 

Times  Herald-e .  2,822,258  2,342,038 

§Times  Harald-S  .  755,180  803,973 

Grand  Total  .  5,825,895  5,201,225 

NOTE:  Part-run  included:  TIMES 

HERALD-e  This  Year  2,822,258  includes 

110,530  lines;  Last  Year  2,342,038  includes 
27,144  lines.  TIMES  HERALD-S  This  year 
7M,I80  lines  includes  144,448  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,152,535  1,858,588 

News-e  .  2,295,405  1,985,753 

§Naws-S  .  505,575  705,754 

Grand  Total .  5.054,517  4,552,215 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ..  2,115,481  2,052,149 

§Rocky  Mt,  News-S  ..  385,354  455,035 

Post-e  .  2,553,427  2,407,270 

Post-S  .  854,295  1,015,553 

Gra.-id  Total  .  5,920,558  5,941,017 

NOTE:  Part-run  included:  Post-a  This 
Year  2,553,427  includes  254,739  lines;  Last 
Year  2,052,149  includes  247,022  lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Registar-m  .  555,807  510.932 

Tribuna-e  .  1,001,442  955,805 

fRegister-S  .  502,288  584,553 

Grand  Total  .  2,059,537  2,152,291 

NOTE:  Part  run  included:  Tribune-a  1955 
— 1,001,442  includes  53,357  lines;  Ragistar-S 
1955—502,288  includes  9,300  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  3,825,547  3,589,140 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,123,277  959,513 

Star-Telegram-e  .......  2,015,272  1,597,725 

§Star-Telagram-S  .  732,542  781,559 

Press-e  .  513,075  477,813 

press-S  .  152,433  212,555 

Grand  Total  .  4,537,599  4,129,355 

NOTE:  Press  (e)  is  published  5  days  a 

week  only, 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-a  .  1,583,331  1,531,047 

§Baa-S  .  521,733  725.434 

Grand  Total  .  2,305,054  2,257,481 

GARY.  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,525,703  1,571,252 

•Post-Tribune-S  .  475,885  587,528 

N.  W.  Ind.  Sentinel-m  -  949,351 

Grand  Total  .  2,003,588  3,108,131 

NOTE:  Northwest  Indiana  Sentinel  (m) 
discontinued  April  II,  1954. 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  .  558.341  545,891 

NOTE:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e);  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star  (m)  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,211,955  2,187,347 

t Press-S  .  551,598  558,152 

Grand  Total  .  2,753,554  2,855,499 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2,088,890  2,018,977 

NOTE:  Part  run  includes:  This  Year 
2,0M,89O  includes  154,575  lines;  Last  Year 
2,018,977  includes  115,879  lines. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,218,250  1,035,210 

§Courant-S  .  578,124 

ITimes-e  .  2,129,514  2,023,355 

Grand  Total  .  4,025,888  3,847.992 


DETROIT,  MICH.  Grand  Total  .  4,025,888  3,847,992 

Free  Prass-m  .  1,745,971  1,518,157  uxuebuiii  uacc 

SFree  Press-S  .  551,922  518,329  HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

News-e  .  3,193,578  2,788,159  Joumal-e  .  155,529  181,050 
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HONOLULU,  HAWAII  Timat-S  This  Yaar  3,178,083  includat  I  132,- 

Adv«r+!sar-m  .  1,510,04?  1,304,790  *'°**’*“  includai 

Sitruuuitin-a  .  1,932:387  1,424,853  l-nai. 

.  500,458  550,421  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

-  -  Couriar  Journal-m  ....  1,443,314  1,404,33^ 

Grand  Total  .  3,943,094  3,484,244  Couriar  Journal-S  ....  859,984  908, 02< 

trrano  loiai  Timai-a  .  1,822,109  l,74l,84( 

HOUSTON.  TEX,  -  - 

Chronicle-a  .  3.307,775  2.872,713  Total  .  4,125,411  4,074, 20i 

lowell.  mass. 

ipcs*  S  ’  .  745,129  829,709  Sun-a  .  888,940  799,981 

PrtL»  —  382,937  ‘Sun-S  .  255.154  280,04! 

Grand  Total  .  7,594,895  7,700,557  Grand  Total  .  1,144,094  1,080,03: 

NOTES;  Prais-e  last  publication  March 

20  1944.  LYNN,  MASS. 

Part  run  Chronicla-e  Thli  Yaar  3,307,775  |tam-a  .  794,393  742,301 

includes  245,537  linat;  Last  Yaar  2,872,713 

includes  131,340  linas.  ....  MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Chronlcl6*S  This  Y#dr  1,064,264  includes  aac  A77  Oli 

32,779  lines:  Last  Yaar  1,332,518  includas  .  I?3'i™  wSk 

21,835  lines.  .  ’  ' 

Post-m  This  Year  2,457  727  inc^^^^^  Grand  Total  .  1,078,841  1,074,511 

ines;  Last  Yaar  2,323,517  includas  93,371  nqTE:  Tha  Sunday  Naws  is  sold  in  op 

'"o ’  i  c  Tf.  V-..  i«  o«i  tional  combination  with  tha  following 

Post  s  This  Yaar  745,129  includas  9,341  U„io„  Laadar. 

lines. 

.  ..  ....  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  INO.  Commercial  Appaal-m  1.979.474  1,755,721 

Newse  .  '  Commercial  Appaal-S  742,921  844,84! 

Star-m  .  1,842,900  1,759,038  Pr,$i.Scimitar-a  .  1,474,484  1,407,14; 

fStar-S  .  1,093,014  1,240,844  _  _ 

Times-e  .  750,948  735,485  Grand  Total  .  4,217,079  4,007,73- 

§TImes-S  .  210,389  270,794  NOTE;  Part  run  includad;  Prass-Scimitar 

-  7Zr. — n  •  1345 — 1,474,484  includes  75,471  linas;  194- 

Grand  Total  .  5,400,157  5,711,978  _I.407.I43  includas  84,238  linas. 

JACKSON.  MISS.  MIAMI.  FLA. 

Clarion  Ledgar-m  ....  1,208,493  1,134,259  Herald-m  .  4,327,129  3.978,89 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  ....  1,443,314  1,404,339 
Couriar  Journal-S  ....  859,984  908,024 

Timas-a  .  1,822,109  1.741,840 

Grand  Total  .  4,125,411  4,074,205 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  888,940  799,987 

•Sun-S  .  255,154  280,045 

Grand  Total  .  1,144,094  1,080,032 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Itam-a  .  794,393  742,301 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leadar-d  .  885,143  827,034 

•Naws-S  .  193,478  247,482 

Grand  Total  .  1,078,841  1,074,518 

NOTE;  The  Sunday  Naws  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  tha  following 
Monday  Union  Laadar, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appaal-m  1.979.474  1,755,724 
Commercial  Appaal-S  742,921  844,845 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,474,484  1,407,143 

Grand  Total  .  4,217,079  4,007,734 

NOTE;  Part  run  includad;  Prass-Scimitar- 
a  1945 — 1,474,484  includes  75,471  linas;  1944 
— 1,407,143  includas  M,238  linas. 


Register  8  Journal 
Couriar-sat  .  94,755  89,849 

Grand  Total  .  3,473,044  3,044,492 

NOTE:  Journal  Couriar  (m),  and  Regis¬ 
ter  (a)  published  5  days  a  weak  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Timas-Picayuna-m  .  .  2,908,444  2,781,847 

fTimas-Picayune-S  .  1,024,532  1,078,434 

States  8  Item-e  .  1,542,520  1,330,200 

Grand  Total  .  5,497,498  5,190,503 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Timas-m  .  3,049,889  2,459,344 

Timas-S  .  3,272,774  3,243,378 

Herald  Tribuna-m  _  1,055,907  928,029 

tHarald  Tribune-S  770,734  755,908 

News-m  .  2,089,194  1,724,240 

Naws-S  .  1,450,025  1,754,435 

Journal-Amarican-e  ...  1,079,947  983,794 

Journal-American-S  ...  354,434  391,448 

Post-e  .  1,041,312  953,445 

Post-S  .  114,054  109,148 

World  Telegram 

8  Sun-a  .  1,254,524  1,141,921 

Grand  Total  . 15,754,794  14,449,332 

NOTE;  Post  (a)  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

NOTES;  Part  run  included:  Herald  Trib- 
una-S  This  Yaar  770,734  includes  44,180 
linas;  Last  Year  755,908  includas  38,807 
linas.  Naws-m  This  yaar  2,089,194  includas 
1,132,455  linas;  Last  Year  1,724,240  includas 
928,344  linas.  Naws-S  This  Year  1,450,025 
includes  1,077,894  linas;  Last  Yaar  l,7M,435 
includas  1,158,904  linas.  Journal-Amarican- 
a  This  Year  1,079,947  includas  138,041  linas; 
Last  Yaar  983,794  includas  121,724  lines. 
Journal-Amarican-S  This  Year  354,434  in¬ 
cludas  71,000  lines;  Last  Yaar  391,448  in¬ 
cludes  90,132  lines.  World  Tel.  8  Sun-a 
This  Yaar  1,254,524  includes  129,537  linas; 
Last  Year  1,141,921  includas  124,472  linas. 

NOTE:  Split  Run  Total  Adv.  Linage- 
New  York  Naws— 208,324  (m).  115,787  (S). 

NEW  YORK  (CUEENS).  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ....  1,443,707  1,387,492 
§Long  Island  Press-S  ..  490,753  417,453 

Grand  Total  .  1,954,440  2,005,145 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  318,294  282,003 

El  Diario-La  Pransa-S  .  74.929  81,124 

Grand  Total  .  393,223  343,217 

NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Naws-e  .  827,344  480,199 

NOTE;  Part  run  includas;  Naws-e  This 
Year  827,344  includas  22,903  linas;  Last  Year 
680,199  includes  37,489  lines. 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Prass-m  .  1,459,042  1,410,404 

$Press-S  .  404,240  446,290 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,301,995  1,251,238 

Grand  Total  .  3,145,317  3,127,934 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

GaieHe-e  .  988,027  950,420 

•Gaietta-S  . 242,909  244,810 

Grand  Total  .  1,230,934  1,195,230 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledgar-Star-e  .  2,074,082  1,855,549 

VIrginian-Pilot-m  .  2,442,589  2,249,649 

tVIrginian-Pilot  8  Star-S  837,947  932,597 

Grand  Total  .  5,374,418  5,037,795 

NOTE:  Part  run  included:  Ladgar-Star-e 
1945—2,074,082  includes  483,519  lines;  1944 
— 1,855,549  includas  444,204  linas.  Virginian- 
Pilot-m  1945-2,442,589  includas  447,737 
linas;  1944—2,249,449  includes  412,574  linas. 
Virginian-Pilot  8  Star-S  1945—837,947  in¬ 
cludas  128,403  lines;  1944-932,597  includas 
174,918  lines. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,370,498  2,049,184 

§Tribuna-S  .  845,008  945,284 

Grand  Total  .  3,235,504  3,014,448 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,290,735  1,294,874 

Oklahoman-S  .  514,590  441,081 

Timas-a .  1,324,237  1,430,649 

Grand  Total  .  3,129,542  3,348,404 

NOTE:  Part  run  included:  Oklahoman-m 
1945—1,290,735  includas  123,355  lines;  1944 
— 1,294,874  includes  88,742  lines.  Times-a 

1945—1,324,237  includes  135,794  lines;  1944 
-1,430.449  includas  234,3n  linas. 


(Clarion  Ledger 
8  News-S  .  367,809 


§Herald-S  .  1,534,478  1,840,145 

Naws-e  .  1,203,005  1,222,954 


Daily  News-e .  1,255,743  1,090,004  f Naws-S  .  339,945  437,948 


Grand  Total  .  2,832,045  2,420,144 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,339,748  2,190,444 

tTimes-Union-S  .  491,858  744,210 

Journal-e  .  1,099,043  1,039,939 

Grand  Total  .  4,130.449  3,994,413 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  ...  1,321,200  1,108,847 
NOTE:  Part  run  included;  This  Yaar 
1,321,200  includes  44,527  lines;  Last  Yaar 
1,108,847  includes  53,014  lines. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,741,493  1,737,305 

Stare  .  1,574,999  1,522,325 

fStar-S  .  851,277  944,897 

Grand  Total  .  4,187,749  4,204,527 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  704,431  485,241 

Naws-Sentinel-e  .  1,142,472  1,084,234 

§Naws-Sentinal-S  .  350,547  419,347 

Grand  Total  .  2,219,870  2,190,842 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagla-Tribune-d  .  1,054,737  1,005,095 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  GazeHa-m  ..  1,219,131  1,049,081 

§Arkansas  GazeHe-S  ..  410,823  445,224 

Grand  Total  .  1,429,954  1,494,307 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Indapendant-m  .  2,391,475  2,057,772 

§lndependent  Press- 

Telegram-S  .  748,190  809,946 

Prass-Telegram-e  .  2,485,550  2,118,278 

Grand  Total  .  5,425,415  4,984,016 

NOTE:  Part  run  included:  Independant-m 
This  Year  2,391,675  includas  334,190  lines; 
Last  Year  2,057,772  includas  173,487  lines. 
Prass-Telegram-e  This  Yaar  2,485,550  in¬ 
cudes  334,190  lines;  Last  Year  2,118,278  in¬ 
cludes  173,487  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suffolk-e  ....  2,385,949  2,137,777 
Newsday  Nassau-e  ....  2,627,642  2,338,429 


Grand  Total 


...  5,013,431  4,474,204 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

limas-m  .  4,908,139  4,497,064 

.  3,178,083  3,084,242 

Harald  Examiner-a  ....  2,144,497  1,947,138 

Herald  Examiner-S  ....  741,218  738,783 


Grand  Total  .  7,404,757  7,479,944 

NOTE:  Part  run  included:  Herald-m  1945 
-4,327,129  includas  200,274  lines;  1944— 
3,978,897  includas  176,972  lines.  Herald-S 
1945—1,534,478  includes  94,183  lines;  1944— 
1,840,145  includes  112,245  linas. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinel-m  .  937,531  794,907 

Journal-e  .  3,147,170  2,850,744 

t  Journal-S .  1,598,493  1,747,234 

Grand  Total  .  5,483,194  5,412,887 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,510,278  1,448,580 

Star-e  .  2,437,484  2,425,448 

tTribune-S  .  1,255,843  1,382,484 

Grand  Total  .  5,203,825  5,254,734 

NOTE:  Part  run  included:  Star-e — 1945 — 
2.437.484  includes  335,940  lines;  1944-2,- 
425,448  includes  347,287  lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  988,580  890,513 

§Bee-S  .  224,774  252,943 

Grand  Total  .  1,215,354  1,143,474 

NOTE;  Bea(e)  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

•Star-e  .  3,118,806  2,765,340 

GazaHa-m  .  1,781,442  1,543,594 

La  Presse-e  .  3,079,419  2,835,955 

La  Patria-S  .  134,807  140,540 

Grand  Total  .  8,114,474  7,325,431 

NOTE:  Includes  WEEKEND  Magazine 
linage. 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e  .  879,878  904,420 

Star-m  .  837,064  907,882 

•Star-S  .  239,944  316,344 

Grand  Total  .  1,954,884  2,130,844 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,447,280  1,457,440 

Tannassaan-m  .  1,421,434  1,445,184 

Tennessean-S  .  542,389  738,144 

Grand  Total  .  3,851,105  3,441,010 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  947,142  937,357 

§Standard-Times-S  ....  337,447  347,583 

Grand  Total  .  1,304,429  1,284,940 

tsIOTE;  Standard  Timas-a  This  Yaar  947,- 
142  includes  21,194  linas  of  Part-Run. 


Grand  Total  . 10,993,937  10,249  247  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

I  NOTE:  Part  run  included;  Timas-m  this  Journal  Couriar-m  _  889,280  723,523 

|.  Year  4,908,139  includas  424,978  lines;  Last  Ragistar-a  .  1,735,045  1,517,196 

^  Year  4,497,044  includes  518,515  linas.  Register-S  .  751,944  735,924 

I  editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  1,  1965 


OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(see  note)  .  1,477,234  1,244,471 

World-Herald-s  .  742,837  927,173 

Grand  Total  .  2,240,073  2,193,444 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 

tion  (m  ft  a),  linage  of  only  one  edition 
(Evening)  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star-e  .  2,597,985  2,452,752 

Santinal-m  .  2,597,985  2,452,752 

Santinel-S  .  1,043,879  1,188,592 

Grand  Total  4,239,849  4,094,094 

NOTE;  Part  run  included;  Star-a  1945— 
—2,597,985  includes  472,044  lines;  1944— 
2,452,752  includas  493,174  lines.  Santinel-m 
1945—2,597,985  includas  472,044  linas;  1944 
— 2,452,752  includes  493,174  linas.  Sentinal-S 
1945—1,043,879  includas  341,391  linas;  1944 
—1,188,592  includas  394,844  linas. 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 

TImes-a  .  1,773,720 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-e  .  1,184,253  1,235,547 

§lndapendant-Star 

Naws-S  .  355,330  414,482 

Independant-m  .  1,101,054  1,121,741 

Grand  Total  .  2,440,437  2,773,970 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  431.114  448,380 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  910,889  843,948 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

News-e  .  845,145  704,983 

Journal-m  .  1,283,129  1,198,439 

News-Journal-S  .  404,997  433,984 

Grand  Total  .  2,535,271  2,337,408 


PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star 

(Sea  Note)  .  1,427,744  1,273,409 

iJournal  Star-S  .  484,517  535,429 

Grand  Total  .  1,912,243  1,809,038 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  (m)  and  Journal 
Star  (a)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
only  one  edition — Journal  Star  (a)  is 
shown. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bullatin-e  .  2,542,239  2,351.254 

tBulletin-S  .  745,319  795,954 

Inquirer-m  .  1,894,824  1,748,593 

Inquirer-S  .  1,578,159  1,708,821 

Naws-e  .  995,744  845,438 

Grand  Total  .  7,778,287  7,470,244 

NOTE;  Part  run  includad:  Bulletin-a  1945 
—2,542,239  includes  299,331  lines;  1944— 
2,351, 2M  includes  270,410  linas.  Bullatin-S 
1945—745,319  includas  101  202  linas;  1944— 
795,954  includes  144,534  lines.  Inquirar-m 
1945—1,894,824  Includas  139,141  linas;  1944 
— 1,748,593  includas  84,880  linas.  Inquirar-S 
1945—1,578,159  includes  143,743  lines;  1944 
1,708,821  includes  109,403  linas. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m .  2,873,330  2,788,824 

tRapublic-S  .  923,384  1,144,580 

Gazette-e  .  2,973,357  2,803,925 

Grand  Total  .  ..  4,770,071  4,759,329 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  ft 

Sun-Tel.-m  .  1,294,050  1,264,224 

Press-e  .  2,422,439  2,209,084 

fPrass-S  .  1,081,549  1,120,892 

Grand  Total  .  4,800,058  4.594,200 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oragonian-m  .  2,330,375  2,049,783 

§tOregonian-S  .  942,153  1,134,047 

Oregon  Journal-a  ...  702,453  473,442 

Grand  Total  .  3,975,181  3,879,272 

NOTE:  Part  run  included:  Oregon 

Journal-e  This  yaar  702,453  includas  40,089 
lines;  Last  year  473,442  includas  21,443 
lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bullatin-a  .  1,805,442  1,444,052 

Journal-m  .  1,471,322  1,557,209 

tJournal-S  .  911,385  1,001,990 


4,388,149  4.203.251 
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READING,  PA. 

E<gl«  (See  Note)  ....  I.ISS.OU  I,0e7,l3« 
§Eegle-S  .  382,774  437,403 

Grand  Total  1,537,812  1,524,737 

NOTE;  Eagle  (e)  and  Timet  (m)  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  (Eagle- 
e)  it  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Newt  Leader-e .  1,775,831  1,728,410 

Times  Oitpatch-m  1,458,344  1,452,287 

fTimes  Ditpatch-S  722,034  1,012,550 

Grand  Total  4,374,231  4,373,247 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 
Prett-Enterprite 

(tee  note)  .  1,400,027  1,374,554 

§Prett-&terprite-S  _  447,90?  430,073 

Grand  Total  .  2,047,734  1,804,447 

NOTE:  Enterprise  (m)  and  Press  (e)  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  Edition,  Enterprise 
(e)  it  shown.  Part  run  included:  Press* 
merprise  This  Year  1,400,027  includes  24,* 
750  lines;  Last  Year  1,374,554  includes 

27,417  lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times*m  ..  1,147,437  1,070,128 

§T!met-S  .  327,244  420,144 

World-News-e  1,175,573  1,101,743 

Grand  Total  2,454,274  2,412,217 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  1,737,407  1,453,121 

tOemocrat  It 

Chronicle-S  887,771  1,084,200 

Times-Union-e  2,318,132  2,040,424 

Grand  Total  4,745,730  4,777,747 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (Sea  Note)  1,225,414  1,075,074 

Star-S  .  474,424  541,888 

Grand  Total  1,717,840  1,454,744 

NOTE:  Star  (m)  and  Register-Republic 
(a)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only 
one  edition — Star  (m)  it  shown.  Star  (m) 
published  five  week  days  only,  excluding 
mon. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  ..  .  2,401,758  2,273,355 

§Bee-S  .  804,143  885,744 

Union-m .  721,273  877,383 

*Union-S  ..  221,088  244,533 

Grand  Total  4,548,282  4,323,215 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  .  1,451,207  1,303,744 

§Globa-Damocrat-we  418,004  747,077 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,407,712  2,173,330 

§Pott-Ditpatch-S  .  1,328,048  1,347,022 

Grand  Total  .  4,004,773  5,775,373 

NOTE:  Part  run  includ^:  Globe-Oemo- 
crat-m  1745—1,451,207  includes  473,474 
lines;  1744—1,303,744  includes  282,774  lines. 
Globe-Oemocrat-we  1744 — 747,077  includes 
7,774  lines.  Post-Dispatch-a  1745—2,407,712 
includes  212,047  lines;  1744—2,173,330  in¬ 
cludes  124,455  lines.  Post-Dispatch-S 
1745—1,328,048  includes  7,788  lines.  Globe- 
Democrat  (m)  published  5  week  days 
only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  1,023,541  1,125,504 

SPioneer  Press-S  822,413  723,302 

Dispatch-e  .  1,772,440  1,740,177 

Grand  Total  3,818,814  3,788,785 

NOTE:  Part  run  included:  Dispatch-e — 
1745—1,772,440  includes  241,721  lines;  1744— 
1,740,177  includes  281,711  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  1,254,707  1,188,781 

Times-m  2,277,218  2,374,507 

ITimes-S  ..  734,422  718,050 

Grand  Total  4,244,347  4,481,538 

NOTE:  Part  run  includ^:  Times-m  1745 
— 2,277,218  includes  134,181  lines;  1744— 
2,374,507  includes  102,441  lines.  Timet-S 
1745—734,422  inciudes  23,844  lines;  1744— 
718,050  includes  42,445  lines. 


Deseret  News  Telegram  2,021,547  1,828,073 
Grand  Total  .  4,574,787  4,333,107 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 


SALEM.  ORE. 


Oregon  Statesman-m 
‘Oregon  Statesman-S 
Capital  Journal-a  . . . 

Grand  Total  . 


Exprest-m  ... 
tExpress-News-S 
npress-News-sat. 
Newt-e  . 

Light-e 

tLight-S 

Light-sat. 


1.124,415  1,024,480 
2,317,401  2,187,575 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  1,754,311  1,805,870 

Tribuna-S  578,711  477,124 


.  1,427.071  1,412,478 
445,355  785,284 

281,431  244,472 

1,730,800  1,445,311 
1,725,572  1,835,757 
842,740  840,445 

141,147  154,707 


Grand  Total  .  7,234,378  7,177,058 

NOTE:  Express  (m).  News  (a)  and  Light 
(e)  published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  . .  1,844,285  1,477,501 

Sun-Telegram-S  .  524,305  544,435 

Grand  Total  .  2,388,570  2,245,734 

NOTE:  Part  run  included:  Sun-m  This 
year  1,844,285  includes  47,751  lines;  Last 
year  1,477,501  includes  58,784  lines. 

Sun  (m)  and  Telegram  (e),  are  sold  in 
optional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Sun  (m)  it  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  ..  1,813,204  1,707,702 

§Union-S .  885,171  778,777 

Tribune-e  .  2,501,385  2,274,544 

Grand  Total  5,177,780  5,001,445 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,257,405  2,132,447 

Chronicle-S  .  873,808  1,038,807 

Examiner-m  .  2,5I2,0W  2,287,870 

Examiner-S  .  1,078,371  1,122,721 

News-Call-Bullatin  .  1,252,801  1,133,015 

Grand  Total  .  7  774,445  7,714,880 

NOTE:  Part  run  included:  Chronicle-m 
Last  Year  2,132,447  includes  124,574  lines. 
Examiner-m  Last  Year  2,287,870  includes 

47,200  lines.  Chronicle-S  Last  Year  1,036,- 
807  includes  7,844  lines. 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,331,442  2,847,184 

Newt-e  .  3,351,742  2,884,878 

t§Mercury-Newt-S  833,440  774,723 

Grand  Total  .  7,514,444  4,710,785 

NOTE:  Part  run  included:  Mercury-m 
This  Year  3,331,442  includes  224,718  lines; 
Last  Year  2,847,184  includes  220,787  lines. 
Newt-e  This  Year  3,351,742  includes  224,- 
718  lines;  Last  Year  2,884,878  includes  220,- 
787  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  1,757,712  1,347,547 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  ..  1,201,278  1,071,024 

Union  Star-e  858,342  752,285 

Grand  Total  2,057,440  1,823,307 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Times-e  1,067,407  1,030,747 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  ...  1,533,718  1,314,754 

§Post-lntelligencer-S  451,457  537,023 

fimes-e .  2,304,310  1.727,355 

Timet-S  .  787,021  872,777 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e . . 1,021,052 

Timet-m .  1,245,253 

Timet-S  .  433,511 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,477,485 

Tribune-S  .  584,870 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  .  757,702 

tSpokesman-Review-S  441,258 

Chronicie-e .  728,121 


STOCKTON.  CALIF. 
Record-e  .  1,845.484 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  ..  1,778,274 

§Herald-American-S  .  544,134 

Post-Standard-m  ' .  887,417 

fPost-Standard-S  254,787 


1745 

1744 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  . 

.  1,551,184 

1,403,583 

News-Tribune-S . 

.  452,744 

534,744 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,004,132 

1,740,347 

TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

.  2,253,270 

1,754,048 

fTribuna-S  . 

724,771 

845,555 

Times-e  . 

.  1,388,248 

1,274,244 

Grand  Total  . 

4,344,507 

4.077.847 

NOTE:  Tribune  (m)  1745  2,253,270  in- 

eludes  105,730  lines  of  part-run. 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Times-m  . 

.  431,471 

587,747 

Blade-e . 

2,047,338 

1,727,352 

Blade-S  . 

870,515 

1,042,371 

Grand  Total  . . 

3,547,344 

3.541,470 

NOTE:  (*)  Timts  (m)  Published  5  days 

a  weak  only. 

TORONTO, 

CANADA 

Globe  It  Mail-m  . 

1,848,843 

1,757,217 

^Telegram-e 

2,445,525 

2,317,445 

Star-e  . 

.  2,727,531 

2,523,377 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,021,877 

4,400,241 

NOTE;  Telegram  (e)  1744—2,317,445  in- 

eludes  111,847  lines  of  part-run. 

TRENTON 

.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e . 

1,120,410 

1,120,477 

•Times  'Advertiser-S 

558,431 

824,214 

Trentonian-m  . 

843,778 

825,871 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,543,01? 

2,772,542 

NOTE;  Times  (e)  | 

published  5 

i  days  a 

week  only. 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  . 

.  1,053,077 

784.445 

NOTE:  Record  (m) 

and  Timas-Record 

(e)  sold  in  combination.  Linagi 

1  of  one 

edition  (Record  (m) 

is  shown. 

TULSA. 

OK  LA. 

Tribune-e 

1,877,100 

1,454,234 

World-m  . 

1,744,748 

1,448,777 

World-S  . 

581,442 

417,380 

Grand  Total  . 

4,225,530 

3,720,373 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  . . 

.  717,715 

834,083 

UTICA. 

N.  Y, 

Observer  Dispatch-e  . 

.  735,574 

718,582 

‘Observer  Dispatch-S. 

273,010 

334,824 

Press-m  . 

1,128,081 

1,157,847 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,334,447 

2,413,275 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e 

1,352,777 

1,222,028 

Post-m 

4,038,583 

3,514,373 

|Post-S 

1,374,187 

1,485,203 

Star-e  . 

2,878,231 

2,547,752 

fStar-S  . 

1,007,574 

1.087.734 

Grand  Total  . ,  . 

10,471,574 

7,843,472 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  . 

1,353,410 

1,203,511 

Republican-S  . 

457,444 

375,534 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,813,074 

1,577,045 

NOTE:  American  (e)  and  Republican 

(m),  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage  of 

American  (e)  only  is 

shown. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLANO  GROUP. 

N.  Y.  (10 

CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  . 

.  1,002,244 

703,100 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  1,087,554 

1,003,587 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  . . 

1,145,254 

1,042,578 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  . 

1,017,780 

885,707 

Peekskill  Star-e . 

800,480 

804,238 

Port  Chester  Item-e 

1,180,570 

1,047,717 

Tarrytown  New$-e  . . 

.  783,518 

877,352 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  . 

1,327,052 

1,203,111 

White  Plains 

Reporter  Dispatch-e 

1,340,417 

1.247.027 

Rockland 

Journal  Naws-e  .  . 

1,025,783 

753,444 

Grand  Total  . 

.10,731.074  10,014,483 

WICHITA. 

KANS. 

Eagle-m 

1,530,035 

1,428,542 

Beacon-a  . 

.  1,108,424 

1,120,507 

(Eagle  It  Beacon-S  . 

.  443,227 

513,750 

WINSTON-SAUM.  N.  C. 

Joumal-m  .  1,285,751  1.274,328 

Santinal-e  . .  1,247,412  t,28L738 

Journal  8 

Santinel-S  . .  388,278  477,534 

Grand  Total  .  2,741,841  3,055,400 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  . .  538,440  587.230 

Telegram-m  .  713,578  803  045 

Gazatta-a  . .  1,258,243  1,122470 

Grand  Total .  2,710,301  2,514,745 

NOTE;  Part  run  included:  Telagram-m _ 

This  year  713,578  includes  11,478  lines;  Ga¬ 
zatta-a — This  year  1,258,243  includes  11,478 
lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  Strike  1,448,844 

§Vindicator-S  .  Strike  722  748 

Grand  Total  .  Strike  2,371,814 

NOTE:  On  Strike:  March  1-31,  inclusive. 


.4DVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Talegraph-m  .  418,238  447,384 

Talegraph-S  ..  141,854  187,422 

Grand  Total  .  540,074  457.008 

Telegraph-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

21,732  lines  ( 1 745) ■  22,742  lines  (1744). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  Naws-e. 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazatta-m  .  774,548  n.a. 

Mail-e  .  1,048,240  n.a. 

Gazatta-Mail-S  .  334.271  n.a. 

Grand  Total  .  2,357,057  n.a. 

Gazette  Mail-S  includes  20,774  lines  in 
Parade. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  .  1,141,508  1,134,427 

State-S  .  427,453  540,252 

Record-m  .  717,317  837,858 

Grand  Total  .  2,484,480  2,534,537 

State-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  21,732 
lines  (1745);  22,742  lines  (1744). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herzid-e  .  824,710  840,342 

News-Tribuna-m  .  452,257  414,472 

News-Tribuna-S  .  378,778  475,183 

Grand  Total  .  1.875.745  1,752,037 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  734,847  718,005 

World-S  . .  245,777  277,844 

News-Star-e  .  714,87?  730,474 

Grand  Total  .  1,722,743  1,748,543 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  1,120,454  1,003,232 

PASSAIC.  N.J. 

Herald-News-e  .  1,148,503  1,135,727 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

New$-e  .  1,403,418  1,304,157 

9UINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  771,238  777.437 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  412,572  405,523 

Scrantonian-S  .  372,877  472,113 

Grand  Total  .  805,471  877,434 

5crantonian-S  includes  PARADE  21,732 
lines  (1745);  22,742  lines  (1744). 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  .  531,740  548.772 

Times-Leader-e  .  1,077,844  1,051,484 

Indepandent-S  .  554,047  581,778 

Grand  Total  .  2,147,475  2,182,454 

Independent-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
21,732  lines  (1745);  22,742  lines  (1744). 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

Ama.-ican-News-e  .  407,454  407,484 

American-Naws-S  .  155,474  144,048 

Grand  Total  .  543,150  573,552 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,077,517  1.044,204 


3,081,870  3,042,777  Mirror-e  .  1,077,517  1.044,204 
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1964 


aphleton-nunah-minasha.  wis. 

Post  C  resent-.  .  1,109,248  1,031,128 

Post-Cr.sc.nt-S  .  260,708  298,620 


Grand  Total  . 

1,369,956 

1,329,748 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 

Pantaoraph-all  day-S  . 

1,166,858 

1,107,610 

0oo$  not  includas  rAMILY  WEEKLY. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Fress-m  . 

819,481 

737,821 

CANTON. 

OHIO 

R.pository-e  . 

1.644.314 

1.695.358 

Repository-S  . 

754,222 

655,984 

Grand  Total  . 

2,398,536 

2,351,342 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURFHYSBORO. 

ILL. 

Southorn  lllinoisan-a  ... 

550,144 

504,196 

Southern  llUnoisan-S 

165,998 

147,840 

Grand  Total  . 

716,142 

652,036 

Does  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

Public  Opinion-e . 

766,416 

603,778 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

Courier-e  . 

844,788 

891,184 

Couriar-S  . 

382,466 

411,768 

Grand  Total  . 

1,227,254 

1,302,952 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazatta-e  . 

827,176 

779,849 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEX. 

Caller-m  . .  . 

1,545,866 

1,572,550 

Caller*a . 

1,545,068 

1,555,190 

Caller-S  . 

340,690 

418,320 

Grand  Total  . . 

3,431,624 

3,546,060 

COVINGTON.  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  & 

Timas-Star-a  . 

726,782 

659,316 

DANBURY, 

CONN. 

Naws-Times-a  . 

1,095,234 

931,980 

DAVENPORT, 

,  IOWA 

Democrat-m  . 

971,936 

867,930 

Timas-a  . 

1,225,952 

1,264,914 

Timas-Democrat-S  . 

363,006 

409,892 

Grand  Total  . 

2,560,894 

2,542,736 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA 

Naws-e  .  . 

1,003,769 

947,170 

News-Journal-S . 

212,762 

290,444 

Journal-m  . 

933,538 

923,060 

Grand  Total  . 

2,150,069 

2,160,674 

DECATUR. 

ILL. 

Herald  t  Raview-ma  . . 

1,192,576 

1,153,810 

Herald  t  Reviaw-S _ 

360,220 

361,242 

Grand  Total  . 

1,552,796 

1,515,052 

DOTHAN, 

ALA. 

Eagle-aS  . 

765,131 

755,486 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

663  712 

Journal-S  . 

210700 

Grand  Total  . 

874.412 

Does  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun-eS  ex  sat . 

903,378 

829,682 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald'eS  . 

979,667 

895,530 

GREEN  BAY 

,  WIS. 

Prass-Gazetta-a  . 

1,066,850 

1,199,982 

Prass-Gazatta-S  . 

308,294 

264,488 

Grand  Total  . 

1,375,144 

1,464,470 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

ratriot-m  . 

1,299,312 

1,263,052 

Patriot-Naws-S  . 

366,072 

467,446 

Grand  Total  . 

1.665.384 

1.730.498 

Does  not  include  PARADE  linage. 

HAVERHILL, 

MASS. 

Gazatta-e  . 

596,652 

565,838 

HUNTINGTON, 

,  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e 

1,059,639 

943,442 

Harald-Dispatch-m  _ 

1,011,932 

943,249 

Herald-Advartisar-S  ... 

273,886 

318,975 

Grand  Total  . 

2,345,457 

2,205,666 

,  HUNTSVILLE 

.  ALA. 

limes-e  .  . 

1,224,482 

945,570 

Times-S 

423,164 

454,961 

Grand  Total  .  1,647,646  1,400,531 

Does  not  includ.  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
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HVANNIS,  MASS. 
Cap.  Cod  Standard 


PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 
Union-Gazatt.-.  .  241,024 


Cap.  Cod  Standard- 
Tim.s-S  . 


Grand  Total 


Tribun.- 

D.mocrat-all  day _  1,123,577  948,878 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

TrI-City  H.rald-e  .  730,128  679,399 

Tri-City  H.rald-S  189,224  255,038 

Grand  Total  .  919,352  934,437 

Do.s  not  includ.  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 

KENOSHA,  WIS. 

N.ws-e  ..  1,229,634  1,152,354 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Fr.eman-.  894,208  937,804 


525,742 

445,522 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

70,782 

60,004 

Press  Harald-m  . . . . 
Exprass-a  _ 

...  816,476 

791,328 

596,524 

505,526 

Talegram-S  . 

301,828 

.  PA. 

Grand  Total  . 

1,909,632 

802,527 

769,612 

318,660 


Tribun.-. 

Tribun.-S 


KOKOMO,  IND. 

888,342 

173,726 


Record -m 
Journal-e 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

. . .  825,860 

.  749,420 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Tim.s  Harald-R.cord-m  841,834 


NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

T.I.graph-Bull.tin-e  ...  605,738 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-a  ..  1,065,430 
Standard-Examinar-S  . .  297,576 


Grand  Total  .  1,058,138 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m  . .  551,082 

PADUCAH,  KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-s  .  767,312 

Sun-Damocrat-S  .  234,290 


PASCAGOULA.  MISS. 

Chronicl»«S  .  647,829 


PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Prass-Rapublican-m  ...  537,852 


886,214 

509,544 


Marcury-m 


POTTSTOWN,  PA. 


952,896  964,600 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-.  1,137,377  1,086,449 

Journal-S  586,796  491,628 

Grand  Total  .  1,724,173  1,578,077 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,490  lines 
(1965);  22,625  lines  (1964). 


Herald-Whig-e 

Haraid-Whig-S 


QUINCY,  ILL. 


596,904 

236,642 


601,720 

251,370 


780,122 

180,628 


833,546  853,090 


Grand  Total  1,062,068  960,750 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,- 
490  lines  (1965);  22,625  lines  (1964). 

LA  SALLE.  ILL. 

Naws-Tribuna-a  .  645,148  551,340 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  1,117,254  1,095,486 

Journal-e  .  1,159,190  1,090,220 

Journal  8  Star-S  .  393,953  368,529 


Journal-e 

Journal-S 


RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

650,818 

216,328 


658,336 

271,922 


867,146  930,258 


Journal-m 

Journal-S 

Gazatta-e 


RENO.  NEV. 

899,808 
258,972 
.  1,196,538 


769,776 

344,848 

999,810 


Grand  Total  .  2,355,318  2,114,434 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


Grand  Total  2,670,397  2,554,235 

Includas  PARADE  20,189  lines  (1965); 
29,851  lines  (1964). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-a  682,584  571,634 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e .  1,392,825  1,299,662 

State  Journal-m .  1,375,857  1,314,215 

State  Journal-S  .  404,138  455,049 


Post-e 

Post-S 


SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

614,194 

.  168,140 


643,734 

206,626 


Grand  Total  3,172,820  3,068,926 

Includas  PARADE  20,132  lines  (1965); 
26,418  lines  (1964). 


Grand  Total 

.  782,334 

850,360 

SANTA 

BARBARA.  CALIF. 

Naws-Press-e  . . 

.  1,420,237 

1,344,154 

Naws-Press-S  . . 

.  449,911 

597,226 

Grand  Total 

.  1,870.148 

1,941,380 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus- Leadar-e 

724,822 

693,546 

Argus-Leader-S 

.  267,414 

293,188 

849,716 

752,292 


Grand  Total  .  1,575,280  1,602,008 

743,554 


Grand  Total  .  992,236  986,734 


STROUDSBURG.  PA. 
Record-m  .  .  488,670 


SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Telegram-e  .  512,330 


445,088 


MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Argus-e  1,168,118  1,204,700 

Dispatch-e  .  1,256,864  1,291,346 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  ..  V3,3St 


858,133 

585,788 


931,544 

322,682 


Grand  Total  1,363,006  1,254,226 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,484  lines 
(1965);  22,638  lines  (1964). 


OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Derrick-m  . .  669,674 

Naws-Harald-e  .  498,464 


492,768 

380,818 


873,586 

469,266 


761,376 

295,554 


Grand  Total  .  1,001,602  1,056,930 


494,669 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.J. 
Herald-News-a  .  1,139,037  1,130,247 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-.  .  638,876  594,342 

Commarclal-S  .  191,870  248,360 


TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  .  1,004,017  989,660 

5tate  Journal-e  1,138,784  1,165,136 

Capital-Journal-S  263,742  318,811 

Grand  Total  .  2,406,544  2,473,607 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  . ■  1,660,078  1,679,975 

Star-S  .  367,794  527,874 

Citizen-a  .  1,986,306  2,045,103 

Grand  Total  . 4,014,178  4,252,952 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-a  . 1,206,114  1,173,438 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

Naws-Journal-me  .  1,449,772  1,526,095 

WOONSOCKET.  R.  I. 

Call-e  .  921,626  872,941 

CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  2,245,831  1,800,317 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-a  . 1,870,995  1,685,252 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-.  .  2,221,268  2,079,717 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 
Racord-a  .  1,532,847  1,363,518 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Harald-e  .  684,285 


685,447 


LONDON.  ONT. 

Fra.  Prass-ma  .  1,982,523  1,905,284 


Grand  Total  .  830,746  842,702 

Does  not  includa  22,498  lines  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Barbhira  Eagla-a  .  952,756 


NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 
Nuggat-a  . .  556,  IM 


557,641 


OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citizen-a  .  1,972,060  1,772,326 

LaDrolt-a  .  1,014,363  967.986 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Leadar-Post-a  .  1,355,419  1,212,703 
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SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoanix-e  1,098,004  919,904 

SYDNEY.  NOVA  SCOTIA 
Capa  Breton  Post-e  ...  964,596  851,120 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-e*  .  2,731,168  2,358,446 

Provinca-m  .  1,322,289  1,207,929 

•Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  93,127 
lines  (1965);  93,941  lines  (1964). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Tribune-.  .  1,425,393  1,344,465 

• 

Writers  Gk>  Afar 
For  ‘Background’ 

Kansas  City 

Editors  and  reporters  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  have  been  see¬ 
ing  the  world  more  and  more  for 
the  last  few  years  to  bring  back 
reports  for  a  continuing  section, 
“Background  for  Better  Under¬ 
standing.” 

The  latest  “Background,”  16th 
in  the  series,  was  titled  “Asia, 
Troubled  Land  of  Destiny,”  and 
was  written  by  Richard  B. 
Fowler,  president  and  editor  of 
the  Star,  and  Col.  Kenneth  L. 
Fox,  editorial  writer  and  mili¬ 
tary  specialist.  It  ran  Sunday, 
April  26. 

Mr.  Fowler  visited  India, 
Cambodia,  Malaysia,  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong  and  Japan  for  50 
days  of  interviews.  Colonel  Fox 
visited  Vietnam  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

The  “Background”  series  be¬ 
gan  in  1961  with  a  report  by 
Colonel  Fox  on  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Each  of  the  16  special  sections 
has  been  illustrated  in  color.  In¬ 
tended  to  serve  area  classrooms 
as  well  as  subscribers,  some  20,- 
000  extra  copies  of  each  “Back¬ 
ground”  have  been  given  to 
schools. 

For  a  report  on  Africa, 
Charles  Gusewelle  traveled  20,- 
000  miles  in  13  weeks  on  that 
continent.  For  another  on  Space, 
Alvin  S.  McCoy  and  W.  W. 
Baker  went  to  Cape  Kennedy 
and  to  NASA  headquarters  in 
Washington.  A  report  on  the 
United  Nations,  by  John  R. 
Cauley,  foreign  aflairs  specialist, 
featured  articles  by  Adlai  Stev¬ 
enson  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

• 

White  Gives  Publisher 
Duties  to  Schaafsma 

Norwalk,  Ohio 

Herman  Schaafsma,  g^eneral 
manager  of  the  Norwalk  Reflec¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Reflector  and  the  weekly 
Huron  County  Herald.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Dudley 
A.  White,  president  of  Reflector 
Herald  Inc. 

Mr.  White  said  he  was  giving 
up  the  publisher’s  duties  because 
he  could  no  longer  do  them  jus¬ 
tice.  “Acting  as  publisher  is  a 
fulltime  everyday  job,”  he  said. 
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SHE  HATES  ELEPHANT  JOKES 
(Second  Place,  Category  X) 

Clint  Grant,  Dallas  (Tex)  News 
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Rozumalski  and  Silk  ‘Photogs  of  Year’— Agai 
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By  Kirk  Fririimai 


Ted  Rozumalski,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  has  been  named  “Newspaper 
Photojfrapher  of  the  Year”  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  sti-aigrht  time. 

He  shared  highest  honors  among  56 
awards  in  the  22nd  annual  competition 
with  George  Silk,  Life  magazine,  who 
was  named  “Magazine  Photographer  of 
the  Year”  for  the  third  straight  time. 

Both  men  were  judged  on  portfolios 
showing  their  work  on  many  types  of 
stories.  Mr.  Rozumalski,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Chronicle’s  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  “Texas,”  has  had  his  pictures  fea¬ 
tured  in  E&P  on  numerous  occasions. 
(See  Jan.  18,  1964,  page  16.) 

Close  ininners-up  for  the  two  top 
awards  were  James  L.  Stanfield,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  and  Thomas 
Nebbia,  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
who  were  given  merit  awards  for  port¬ 
folios.  All  four  photogj-aphers  took  some 
prizes  in  other  picture  categories. 

Assassination  Shots 

The  assassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  dominated  the  news  picture  cate¬ 
gories  (the  contest  ran  from  October, 
1963,  to  September,  1964).  Robert  Jack- 
son,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  won 
the  Spot  News  category  for  his  picture 
of  Jack  Ruby  shooting  Lee  Harvey  Os¬ 
wald  (E&P,  Nov.  30, 1963).  Stan  Stearns, 
UPI,  took  first  place  in  General  News 
for  his  picture  of  John  F.  Kennedy  Jr. 
saluting  his  father’s  funeral  cortege. 


(E&P,  Nov.  30,  1963).  Ed  Adams,  AP, 
took  second  in  General  News  for  his 
picture  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy  in  mourn¬ 
ing. 

Other  topics  which  dominated  the  en¬ 
tries  were  earthquakes,  topless  bathing 
suits  and  civil  rights.  Tony  Tomsic,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  took  second  place  in  Spot 
News  for  his  picture  of  a  white  demon¬ 
strator  killed  by  a  bulldozer. 

In  addition  to  the  portfolio  winners, 
the  only  photographer  to  win  first  in 
two  separate  individual  categories  was 
Rich  Clarkson,  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal.  His  “High  School  Portrait  of 
the  Class  of  ’64”  took  the  Feature  cate¬ 
gory;  his  “Death  Battle  of  Horn-Locked 
Antelope”  took  Sports  Picture  Story. 
(For  his  approach  to  sports  photography, 
see  E&P,  March  16,  1963,  page  45.) 

Among  the  winners  were  two  photog¬ 
raphers  recently  featured  in  an  E&P 
series  on  young  newspaper  talent.  Bill 
Strode,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal, 
took  first  place  in  Picture  Story — Neivs 
for  his  series  on  Appalachia  (E&P, 
March  13, 1965).  Tom  DeFeo,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register,  took  second  place  in 
Sports  (March  20,  1965). 

In  the  magazine  class,  Lawrence  Schil¬ 
ler,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  took  first 
and  second  in  Sports  for  his  pictures 
of  racing  airplanes  and  water  polo. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  took 
first  place  in  Best  Use  of  Photographs  in 
a  Newspaper  for  the  second  year  in  a 


Other  Winners 


row.  Its  sister  Times  was  second  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  third. 

Look  magazine  was  cited  for  Best 
Magazine  Use  of  Photographs  for  the 
second  straight  year.  Award  for  Best 
Coverage  of  the  Assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  went  to  Life. 

Angus  McDougall,  Harvester  World 
Magazine,  took  the  Picture  Editors 
Award.  William  Latham,  Louisville 
Times,  was  second,  and  Van  Heatherly, 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle  was  third. 


ALMOST  LOSING. HER  HEAD 
(Pint  Place,  Sports) 

Horace  Corf,  AP 


Other  first-place  winners  were: 

Tom  McCarthy,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
Picture  Story — Feature  for  “Diet  Club- 
Women  Eat  Calorie-Free  Ice  Cream.” 

Horace  Cort,  AP,  Sports  for  “Almost 
Losing  Her  Head”  (see  cut). 

Jim  Stanfield,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Pic¬ 
torial,  for  “Dawn’s  Early  Flight.” 

Joe  Rimkus,  Miami  News,  Portrait  and 
Personality  for  “Cassius  Clay.” 

Bob  Gomel,  Life,  News  or  Documen¬ 
tary,  for  “Senatore  Pastore  Igfnites.” 

Michael  Rougier,  Time  magazine.  Pic¬ 
ture  Story,  for  “The  Ix)st  Ones.” 

Bates  Littlehales,  National  Geographic, 
Pictorial,  for  “Meal  Seekers.” 

Tom  Nebbia,  Geographic,  Portrait  and 
Personality,  for  “Welsh  Miner.” 

Gordon  Converse,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Presidents,  for  “Problems  of  a 
President.” 

Don  Hunter,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News, 
Category  X,  for  “Choose  Your  Weapon.” 

The  “Pictures  of  the  Year”  competi¬ 
tion  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association,  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  and 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Serv¬ 
ice  Inc.  It  drew  more  than  8,000  entries 
in  1964,  the  largpest  ever.  Entries  repre¬ 
sented  the  work  of  671  individual  photog¬ 
raphers. 


bhitish  exchange  ideas 

Offset  Printing  Does 
Offset  Some  Worries 


ders  during  this  period  exceed-  hope  to  standardize, 
ing  15,000,000  copies  (8,462  “Up  to  this  point  we  had  in 
pages  in  tabloid  format).  Great  fact  spent  most  of  our  time  on 
emphasis,  he  said,  had  been  the  appearance  of  the  product, 
placed  on  liaison  with  the  print-  and  it  was  now  time  for  our 
er  and  gaining  understanding  editors  to  exploit  the  many  new 
of  the  Hoe  Crabtree  Crusader  aspects  of  page  presentation 
press  prior  to  actual  produc-  which  had  been  denied  them  on 
tion.  Big  changes  in  individual  letterpress.  Over -laying  cap- 


London 

A  Web  Offset  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  under  the  auspices  of 
tlie  Newspaper  Society,  has  been 
formed  in  Britain  by  newspaper 
publishers  and  printers  using 
this  technique. 

Membership  includes  almost 
all  the  current  users  of  the  proc¬ 
ess,  and  several  who  have  signi¬ 
fied  their  intention  to  change  in 
the  near  future.  Membership  is 
open  to  all  those  using  web  off¬ 
set  or  have  a  bona  fide  interest 
in  it. 

The  association’s  chairman  is 
Graham  Parrett,  a  director  of 
Parrett  and  Neves  Ltd,,  Chat¬ 
ham,  and  editor  of  the  Chatham 
News. 

Objects  are  the  exchange  of 
technical  information  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  printing  newspa¬ 
pers  by  web  offset;  to  keep 
abreast  of  new  developments  in 
press  and  plate  improvements 
and  allied  techniques  of  type¬ 
setting  and  graphic  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

Contacts  are  to  be  made  with 
research  institutions  and  web 
offset  users  and  suppliers  of 
equipment  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica. 

‘Still  Beginners’ 

Already  the  Association  has 
24  members.  Mr.  Parrett  said: 
“Most  of  us  who  have  been  using 
web  offset  for  any  length  of  time 
know  we  are  still  beginners  and 
there  is  still  much  to  be  learned. 

“Any  association  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  information  will  be  of 
great  lienefit,  not  only  to  us  but 
to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  One 
of  the  things  the  Association 
will  be  able  to  do  will  be  to  ad¬ 
vise  suppliers  on  our  require¬ 
ments.’’ 

*  « 

Problems  Discussed 

To  switch  production  proc¬ 
esses  ...  to  face  new  problems 
when  the  old  are  nicely  under 
control  ...  is  an  agonizing  de¬ 
cision  for  a  publisher  to  make. 
For  newspaper  executives  the 
question  of  web  offset  has  been 
— and  still  remains — the  cause 
of  many  sleepless  nights.  For 
many,  the  litho  process  is  a 
definite  key  to  the  future.  For 
others,  benefits  are  marginal. 

The  U.  S.  is  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated,  the  largest  and  most  ex¬ 
perienced  producer  of  web  offset 
newspapers  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  different  story  in  Brit¬ 
ain.  There,  development  of  web 


offset  it  at  a  stage  probably 
reached  here  10  years  ago. 

Recently,  British  web-offset 
users  and  printing  experts  got 
together  for  their  first  Web 
Offset  Convention.  Talks  con¬ 
tained  much  frank  comment, 
many  findings  of  interest  to 
publishers  pondering  a  change 
from  letterpress. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT: 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
speakers  was  Edward  N.  Ire¬ 
land,  editor  of  the  Shropshire 
Star,  launched  last  year  (E&P, 
Oct.  17).  It  was  Britain’s  first 
offset  daily. 

After  only  six  weeks  of  pro¬ 
duction,  Mr.  Ireland  told  dele¬ 
gates:  “I  think  that  I  can  safely 
say  that  web  offset  and  photo¬ 
composition  hold  no  terrors  for 
the  editorial  department  of  any 
newspaper.  It  gives  us  greater 
flexibility.’’ 

Dealing  with  day-to-day  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  news  room,  he  said 
that  the  use  of  photocomposi¬ 
tion  meant  that  copy  readers 
had  to  be  more  disciplined.  They 
had  to  adhere  closely  to  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  copy  editor 
or  his  deputy  to  ensure  that  re¬ 
ports  made  the  exact  length  re¬ 
quired.  More  detailed  page  lay¬ 
outs  added  to  their  responsibili¬ 
ties,  paste-ups  for  final  repro¬ 
duction  being  supervised  at  the 
“light-table”  as  they  proceeded 
prior  to  transfer  to  camera  and 
plate  operations. 

Life  was  not  very  different 
for  reporters.  They  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  present  stories  in  a 
crisp  and  easy-to-read  manner, 
asked  to  remember  that  material 
that  was  difficult  to  cut,  was 
not  wanted.  Photogrraphy  was 
treated  as  a  top  priority  in  view 
of  the  high-quality  reproduction 
achieved.  Cameramen  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  avoid  too  much 
black  in  pictures,  to  use  a  faster 
film,  more  natural  light.  Mr. 
Ireland  was  no  advocate  of  color 
headlines.  “We  use  spot  color 
in  a  most  subtle  way,”  he  said, 
“colored  headlines  are  a  distrac¬ 
tion  to  readers.” 

Opporlunities  for  Editors 

S.  C.  Burt,  managing  director 
of  Heywood  &  Co.  Ltd.,  and  di¬ 
rector,  National  Trade  Press, 
told  how  during  1964  his  organ¬ 
ization  had  converted  10  tech¬ 
nical  newspapers  in  tabloid  for¬ 
mat  from  rotary  letterpress  to 
non-heatset  web  offset,  print  or- 


newspaper  appearances  were 
needed  in  view  of  the  greater 
density  of  litho  black;  sizes  and 
weights  of  headlines  were  ex¬ 
amined.  An  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  took  v'arious  illustrations 
and  examined  in  detail  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  the  degree  of 
contract,  then  produced  these  in 
1 — 4  col.  width  sizes  in  order  to 
gain  information  as  to  which 
size  of  picture  would  give  the 
best  result. 

“Apart  from  this  aspect  of 
staff  involvement,”  said  Mr. 
Burt,  “we  set  out  at  this  stage 
to  supply  each  editor  with  a 
useful  working  kit  of  basic  ex¬ 
periences  which  otherwise  he 
might  have  taken  some  time  to 
accumulate.  Having  produced 
the  working  kit,  we  were  then 
able  to  make  a  detailed  scrutiny 
of  this  research  when  the  press 
l)ecame  available  for  trials,  for 
we  were  now  able  to  relate  ink 
densities  to  paper  shades  and  to 
make  our  choice  of  the  type  of 
paper  upon  which  we  would 


Everyone  knows  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  frequent  lubrication 
of  presses  and  other  plant 
equipment.  Downtime  eats 
up  profits.  Two  Graco  air- 
powered  systems  offer  clean, 
closed-circuit  delivery  for 
efficient  lubrication. 

Portable  Lube  Systems  enable 
your  men  to  roll  the  lubri¬ 
cants  to  the  job.  Graco  con¬ 
tamination-free  outfits  handle 
any  lubricant .  .  .  one  outfit 
can  keep  all  your  equipment 
rolling  smoothly. 


tions,  boxing  up  type  by  using 
tints,  white  line  tints,  to  empha¬ 
size  headlines  —  all  of  which 
would  have  required  much  pre¬ 
planning  and  expensive  process 
work  in  the  letterpress  days  and 
was  now  readily  available. 

“It  was  here  that  we  found 
that  we  should  encourage  edi¬ 
tors  not  just  to  regard  litho  as 
another  method  of  production, 
but  as  a  versatile  process  which 
called  for  adventure  in  layout 
which  could  be  both  exciting 
and  rewarding  to  the  man  who 
thought  litho  from  the  start.” 

Gulor  Photography 

During  the  convention  a  num¬ 
ber  of  editors  representing 
weekly  newspapers  told  of  the 
extreme  difficulties  in  obtaining 
good  color  news  shots.  Their 
sentiments  were  typified  by  these 
comments  from  G.  Graham  Par¬ 
rett,  director  of  Parrett  &  Neves 
Ltd.,  publishers  of  three  week- 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


Stationary  Lube  Systems  put 

grease  and  oils  at  convenient 
locations  for  peak  lubricating 
efficiency.  Graco  air-powered 
pumps  transfer  lube  materials 
direct  from  original  container 
to  the  point  of  use. 

THINKING  AUTOMATION? 
THINK  GRACO! 

GRACO 

GRAY  COMPANY.  INC. 

533  Graco  Square 
Minnupolis,  Minn.  55413 
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lies  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  100,000  copies,  who  said: 
“Some  time  ago  we  decided  that 
one  of  our  papers  should  have 
full  color.  We  got  off  to  a  good 
start  with  ‘pretty  pictures,’  but 
they  were  not  news  pictures. 
The  news  pictures  came,  but 
the  technical  standard  of  trans¬ 
parencies  often  left  a  great  deal 
to  be  desired  —  and  we  be^n 
learning  one  of  the  hard  lessons 
of  color  news  photography.  The 
light  is  always  w’rong!  Trans¬ 
parencies  need  to  be  particularly 
good,  with  correct  color  balance 
and  exposure.  Out  of  doors  the 
weather  frequently  turned 
against  our  photographers.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  complete  answer  to 
the  problem.  The  best  one  can 
say  is  that  a  newspaper  color 
picture  should  be  good  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  news 
interest  and  technical  quality. 
A  black  and  white  illustration 
is  always  preferable  if  both 
these  demands  cannot  be  met.’’ 

Different  opinions  were  heard, 
however,  when  Woodrow  Wyatt, 
MP,  and  chairman  of  a  group  of 
six  local  weeklies  —  most  of 
them  launched  within  the  last 
two  years  —  told  how  Canadian 


publishing  chief  Lord  (Roy) 
Thomson,  had  told  him  that  if 
small  newspapers  were  to  sur¬ 
vive  against  competition  from 
local  radio  and  television,  they 
must  use  color. 

Mr.  Wyatt  took  this  advice. 
“We  hav’e  used  full  color  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  way  which  has  been 
criticized  by  everybody  who 
know’s  about  newspapers  —  for¬ 
tunately  not  by  our  readers,’’ 
he  said.  Mr.  Wyatt  told  of  the 
launching  of  new  papers  onto 
the  already  saturated  British 
market  when  “everybody  said  it 
was  not  possible.’’  He  detailed 
how  profitability  had  been 
achieved  and  noted:  “It  was 
color  that  gave  us  success  over 
competitors.  Our  newspapers 
look  as  if  they  cost  a  million 
pounds  each  to  produce.’’ 

There  were,  however,  two  fac¬ 
tors  which  Mr.  Wyatt’s  group 
had  been  forced  to  take  into 
consideration:  (1  Offset  produc¬ 
tion  necessitated  higher  prices. 
(2  Commercial  printing  on  the 
web  offset  equipment  must  help 
to  balance  newspaper  production 
costs. 

TECHNICAL  .\SPECTS 

Photo  -  Composition  V.  Hot 
.Metal:  Strong  views  from  H.  O. 
Smith,  head  of  Lumitype  Dept., 
Crosfield  Electronics  Ltd.  He 
said:  “The  setting  and  make-up 
of  type  by  photographic  means 


Roor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  "heir"  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 
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is  a  more  dramatic  development 
than  was  the  introduction  of 
hot -metal  setting  machines 
about  70  years  ago.  It  is  the 
greatest  step  forward  since 
moveable  type  was  invented  over 
500  years  ago;  it  means  a  new 
way  of  life  in  the  composing 
room. 

For  lithographic  printing 
photocomposition  is  a  natural 
partner.  The  process  needs  a 
film  transparency  for  plate  mak¬ 
ing  and  it  is  unthinkable  that 
the  expensive  detour  of  achiev¬ 
ing  this  via  hot  metal  typeset¬ 
ting,  letterpress  printing  and 
photography  should  be  pre- 
serv^ed  any  longer.  In  my  view 
the  litho  printer  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  photocomposition.” 

But  the  manager  of  a  large 
British  printery  disagreed.  He 
maintained  that  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  with  lots  of  late  correc¬ 
tions  —  “even  in  these  space 
age  days  of  web  offset  and  film 
setting”  —  were  just  as  well 
off  with  hot-metal  as  with  “most 
presently  available  film-setters 
from  the  point  of  view  of  time 
and  flexibility  in  operation.” 

Arguing  the  case  for  hot 
metal  was  Roy  Smith,  Waterlow 
&  Sons  Ltd.  He  concluded:  “If 
anybody  wants  to  go  into  litho 
and  has  no  photocomposing 
equipment,  he  need  not  cry.  Hot 
metal  still  has  enough  flexibility 
and  enough  handle-ability  left 
to  enable  it  to  be  used  economi¬ 
cally  for  any  photo-mechanical 
process.” 

Depreciation:  Morley  Tonkin, 
publisher  of  six  weeklies  and 
three  monthlies,  estimated  the 
life  of  a  web  offset  press  as 
being  15  years.  He  said:  “They 
may  last  longer  but  I  imagine 
extensive  reconditioning  will  be 
necessary  at  ten  years  with  fur¬ 
ther  over-hauls  at  more  frequent 
intervals  after.” 

With  photocomposing  and 
plate-making  obsolescence  was  a 
major  factor.  “We  have  been  at 
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the  game  only  just  on  three 
years.”  he  said,  “but  both  our 
plate  making  units  became  obso¬ 
lete  this  summer.  They  arc  good 
producers  but  are  superseded  by 
improved  and  faster  models,  and 
this  means  ours  now  have  little 
secondhand  value.” 

Mr.  Tonkin  contended  that 
five  years  was  a  wise  write-off 
period  for  any  photosetting 
equipment  which  had  many  elec¬ 
tronic  parts.  Servicing  was  cost¬ 
ly,  he  said,  adding:  “You  can 
fix  99  percent  of  the  troubles 
in  a  hot  metal  composing  room. 
Someone  has  seen  it  happen  lie- 
fore.  There  is  know-how.  With 
some  photosetting  equipment 
you  open  a  door,  take  one  look 
and  two  aspirins  and  go  to  the 
phone  for  help.” 

• 

Strikebreaker  Ban 
Statute  Opposed 

Concord,  N.  H. 

William  B.  Perry,  manager  of 
the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  told  a  House 
Labor  Committee  hearing  in  the 
Legislature  here,  April  13,  that 
his  organization  would  not  pro¬ 
vide  professional  strikebreakers 
for  its  members,  but  he  person¬ 
ally  would  do  everything  possible 
to  keep  the  member  newspapers 
in  operation. 

He  opposed  a  bill  aimed  at 
banning  the  importation  of  pro¬ 
fessional  strikebreakers  into 
New  Hampshire.  A  similar 
measure  was  approved  by  the 
House,  but  killed  by  the  Senate, 
at  the  1963  session. 

The  bill  was  given  consider¬ 
able  support  by  labor  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Perry  told  the  conunittee 
the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  represents  all 
the  daily  newspapers  in  New 
Hampshire  except  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union  Leader. 

• 

Architects  Chosen 

Cleveland 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has 
announced  that  the  architectural 
!  firm  of  Skidmore,  Owings  & 

!  Merrill  has  been  retained  to  de- 
j  sign  the  new  home  of  the  news- 
;  paper.  A  complex  on  the  Shore- 
!  way,  on  the  near  West  Side  of 
Cleveland,  is  planned.  Chas.  T. 

I  Main  Inc.,  of  Boston  has  been 
j  hired  as  engineering  consultants. 
• 

Assistant  to  Editor 

j  Canton,  Ohio 

Tom  Roberts,  news  editor  of 
!  the  Canton  Repository,  has  been 
I  appointed  assistant  to  the  edi¬ 
tor.  Robert  J,  Keffler,  telegraph 
I  editor,  succeeds  Mr.  Roberts, 
j  Lester  T.  Tompkins  Jr„  assist¬ 
ant  telegraph  editor,  becomes 
'  telegraph  editor. 
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C:  aiadians 
Seek  to  Block 
U.  S.  Capital 

Canadian  lawmakers  are  con¬ 
sider!  np  moves  to  stop  American 
investment  in  Canadian  news- 
papf'rs. 

The  Government  is  planning 
to  broaden  its  protective  legis¬ 
lation  regarding  publications  to 
include  newspapers. 

According  to  reports,  the 
Canadian  government  is  “fear¬ 
ful”  that  U.S.  capital  might 
acquire  newspaper  properties 
Jiere. 

Legislation  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  could  make  such  in¬ 
vestments  impracticable  or  im- 
liossible. 

There  are  reports  that  the 
Government  intends  to  impose 
a  tax  on  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals  which  are  foreign-owned. 
The  effect  of  such  a  measure 
would  be  to  make  advertising 
costs  prohibitive. 

A  few  Canadian  newspapers 
are  understood  to  have  asked 
for  Government  protection  from 
foreign  takeover  bids,  but  the 
majority  of  companies  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  against  official  inter¬ 
ference. 

Seif  Protection 

F.  P.  Publications  Ltd.,  in¬ 
tends  to  make  certain  that  con¬ 
trol  of  the  group’s  publications 
remains  in  Canadian  hands. 

The  company  has  announced 
•special  moves  to  insure  that  pos- 
-sible  “foreign  control”  is  ex¬ 
cluded. 

General  manager  R.  S.  Malone 
issued  a  statement  which  said: 
“F.  P.  Publications  Ltd.  is  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  secretary  of  state 
for  supplementary  letters  pat¬ 
ent,  for  approval  of  bylaws 
which  will  only  permit  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  company’s  voting 
.shares  to  Canadian  citizens 
resident  in  Canada.” 

The  company  owns  the  Ottawa 
Journal,  Winnipeg  Free  Press, 
Calgarff  Albertan,  Lethbridge 
Herald,  Victoria  Colonist,  Press 
Press  Weekly  Prairie  Farmer, 
and  publishes  the  Vancouver  Sun 
for  Pacific  Pi^s  Ltd. 

Mr.  Malone’s  statement  added : 
“It  is  the  view  of  F.  P.  directors 
that  the  major  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  of  Canada  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  under  foreign 
control.” 

The  company  also  noted  that 
its  directors  consider  it  was 
better  for  individual  newspapers 
to  take  such  action,  rather  than 
have  government  legislation  re¬ 
stricting  foreigpi  investment. 
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Brighter  at  100 

Ottumwa,  la. 
On  its  100th  birthday  the 
Ottumwa  Daily  Courier  con¬ 
verted  to  9  point  Corona  type 
from  8  point  Ideal  and  told  its 
readers  about  it  on  page  one  of 
an  anniversary  edition.  “The 
Courier  is,  in  fact,  nearly  117 
years  old,”  the  newspaper  said 
in  a  Ben  Day  bordered  box  which 
carried  both  types  to  illustrate 
the  change.  “The  first  weekly 
issue  was  printed  on  a  hand 
press  in  a  log  building  .  .  .  Aug. 
8,  1848.  Then  just  100  years  ago 
today  (April  5)  the  first  Daily 
Courier  was  published.” 

• 

3  in  N.E.  Academy 

Boston 

The  New  England  Profes¬ 
sional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  has  announced  the  election 
of  three  newspapermen  to  the 
Academy  of  New  England  Jour¬ 
nalists  for  1965.  The  awards 
will  be  made  May  17  to  Gordon 
N.  Converse,  chief  photographer 
for  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor;  and  Francis  R.  Murphy, 
retired  news  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Associated  Press  Bureau. 
The  third  winner  is  Rudolf  Elie 
Jr.,  former  music  critic  and  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Boston  Herald 
who  died  in  the  past  year. 

• 

Lady  on  the  Rim 

Cleveland 
Janet  McCue,  assistant 
women’s  editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  is  now  the  only  female 
copy  editor  full-time  on  the 
paper.  She  came  from  a  job  as 
director  of  women’s  news  on  two 
Pennsylvania  papers. 

• 

In  Personnel  Job 

Cleveland 
Richard  R.  Curtiss,  managrer 
of  food  advertising  at  the  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  personnel  director  of  the 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper. 
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Girl  Slobs 
on  Column’s 
Go-Go  List 

Chicago 

A  spring  clean-up  campaign 
called  “Stamp  Out  Slobs”  has 
been  started  by  Marion  Odmark, 
Chicago’s  American  writer 
whose  “Working  Girl’s  Note¬ 
book”  appear  regularly  in  that 
paper  and  is  carried  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate. 

Miss  Odmark  explains  it’s  a 
one-woman  pitch  against  the 
hordes  of  women  who  don’t  care 
how  they  look  or  act  or  sound 
in  public.  “You  know  the  women 
I  mean,”  she  said.  “You  see 
them  in  their  stretched-out 
stretch  pants,  hair  rollers  and 
scuffies  shuffling  through  streets, 
stores,  and  restaurants  as  if 
they  were  headed  for  the  shower. 
Heaven  knows,  they  look  as  if 
they  need  one.” 

For  several  weeks  Miss  Od¬ 
mark  will  blast  intermittently 
at  homebodies  and  teen-agers  as 
well  as  the  social  scientists  who 
excuse  the  trend  and  fashion 


stylists  who  help  to  propagate 
it. 

Marion  admits  she  may  lose 
the  S.O.S.  battle,  but  she  re¬ 
calls  successes  with  her  cam- 
paigrn  to  end  kissing  in  public. 

“There  may  be  more  bussing 
in  public,”  she  says,  “but  no¬ 
body  dares  kiss  me  in  public 
any  more.” 

Her  efforts  to  stamp  out  the 
morning  coffee  break  away  from 
the  desk  resulted  in  improve¬ 
ments,  she  notes.  “Just  the  other 
day  I  made  a  connection  on  the 
very  first  call.  This  one  office 
now  has  a  direct  line  to  the 
drug  store  counter  in  the  lobby.” 

Marion  has  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  how  many  women  who  used 
to  sleep  in  the  nude  now  repose 
in  nightgown  due  to  her  ha- 
rangfues. 

Many  readers  become  out¬ 
raged  at  Marion’s  off-beat  cru¬ 
sades.  She  points  out  that  out¬ 
rage  is  part  of  the  column’s 
business. 

Back  to  Cameras 

Cleveland 

William  G.  Vorpe,  photogpra- 
pher  at  Thompson  Ramo  Woold¬ 
ridge  Inc.,  in  Cleveland,  has 
joined  the  photo  staff  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  At  one  time  he  was 
on  the  old  Cleveland  News. 


FULL 

PRESSROOM 

SERVICE 


SOUTHERN 

BAPTIST 

CONVENTION 

DALLAS  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 

JUNE  1-4,  1965 

15,000  messengers 
representing  10,601,515  Baptists 
from  all  50  states  will  act 
on  the  issues  of  the  day. 

Write  or  call  W.  C.  FIELDS,  Public  Relations  Secretary 
460  James  Robertson  Parkway,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37219 
Telephone  244-2355;  Area  Code  615 
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SYNDICATES 


READER  IMPACT — Three  persons  who  produce  syndicated  features 
spoke  on  reader  impact  before  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives.  They  were  (from  left) 
Joe  Finnegan,  United  Press  International;  Arlene  Dahl,  "Let's  Be  Beauti¬ 
ful"  columnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate;  Frank 
Interlandi,  "Below  Olympus"  cartoonist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate. 


Gene  Gleason,  New  Yi.-’-h  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  staff  writer  and 
author  of  “Hong  Koni',”  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Far  Ea-d  with 
material  for  two  new  boolas.  One 
is  a  biography  of  Sister  Annie 
M.  Skau,  heroic  Norwegian  mis¬ 
sionary  nurse,  which  McGraw- 
Hill  will  publi.sh  next  winter. 
His  other  book  will  lie  “Tales  of 
Hong  Kong,”  a  light-hearted  re¬ 
view  of  customs  and  curiosities 
in  the  British  crown  colony, 
scheduled  for  publication  next 
year  by  Robert  Hale,  Ltd.,  Ijon- 
don. 

Biographies  of  two  Kansas 
editors  will  l)e  written  by  two 
English  professors  of  Fort  Hays 
State  College  for  Twayne  Pub¬ 
lishers,  New  York.  Dr.  Clifford 
Edwards  will  write  a  book  on 
the  late  William  Allen  White, 
who  was  editor  of  the  Ein/wria 
Gazette,  for  publication  in  1968. 
Dr.  S.  J.  Sackett  will  write  a 
book  for  1966  publication  on  Ed¬ 
ward  Watson  Howe,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Atchison  Globe, 
and  author  of  a  pioneer  novel, 
“The  Story  of  a  Country  Town,” 
published  in  1883. 


ABILITY  TO  LOVE 

A  12-part  .serialization  of  the 
book,  “The  Ability  to  Love”  by 
Dr.  Allan  Fromme,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Newsday  Specials, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  for  release 
beginning  May  9. 

Dr.  Fromme  is  chief  psycholo¬ 
gist  at  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic 
of  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic  of  the  University  Settle¬ 
ment  House,  both  in  New  York 
City.  He  demonstrates  that  a 
man’s  or  woman’s  ability  to  love 
is  nourished  (or  crippled)  by 
their  relationships  with  parents, 
brothers,  friends. 

«  *  « 

HOW  TO  BE  YOUNG 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  distributing  a  10-part 
illustrated  series,  “It’s  Never 
Too  Late  To  Be  Young.” 

The  series,  written  by  Col. 


Reserve  Your  Territory  Now 
for  6  InstBlIments  of 

TEACH  YOUR 
WIFE  TO  BE 
A  WIDOW 

By  Deaald  I.  Rogers 

Starts  May  23rd 

Contact  Moriorie  Lawson,  News  Mgr. 

INDEPENDENT  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

P.O.  Box  J94,  Bayside,  N.Y.  11361 
Phone  (212)  321-3555 


Percy  M.  Hansen,  74,  retired 
editor  and  military  man,  is 
aimed  especially  at  middle-aged 
and  retirement  -  aged  readers. 
Col.  Hansen  suggests  ways  in 
which  persons  can  become  more 
useful  to  society,  industry  and 
family,  regardless  of  age.  He 
formerly  was  managing  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  James¬ 
town  (N.D.)  Daily  Sun, 

iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmiimiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiinM 

Bob  Smith,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  and  formerly  associate 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  V’tr- 
ginian-Pilot,  is  author  of  “They 
Closed  Their  Schools:  Prince 
Edward  County,  Virginia,  1951- 
1964”  (University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill.  281 
I  pages.  May  15.  $5.95).  The  book 
describes  the  only  instance  in 
U.  S.  history  in  w’hich  citizens 
closed  their  schools  to  avoid  in¬ 
tegration. 

A  practical  guide  for  novice 
or  professional  is  “The  Right 
Angles:  How  To  Do  Successful 
Publicity”  (Ives  Washburn,  Inc. 
April  21.  $3.95).  The  author  is 
Babette  Hall,  president  of  Benn 
Hall  Associates,  New  York  pub¬ 
licity  firm.  The  preface  is  by 
Edward  L.  Bemays,  dean  of 
publicists.  One  of  five  experts 
giving  their  views  of  what  is 
expected  of  the  publicist  is  Ted 
Laymon,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  The  tools  of  the  trade  are 
examined. 


A  second  edition  of  “A  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Modern  English  Us¬ 
age”  by  H,  W.  Fowler,  revised 
and  edited  by  Sir  Ernest  Gow¬ 
ers,  has  been  published  (Oxford 
University  Pi-ess.  725  pages. 
$5). 

Dr.  Otto  Lerbiiiger,  professor 
of  public  relations,  and  Albert 
J.  Sullivan,  associate  professor 
of  public  relations,  Ixith  at  Bos¬ 
ton  University  School  of  Public 
Communication,  are  co-editors 
of  “Information,  Influence  and 
Communication:  A  Basic  Reader 
in  Public  Relations”  (Basic 
Books),  a  collection  of  25  essays 
by  social  scientists  and  public 
relations  practitioners. 

Ralph  McGill,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  and 
Hall  Syndicate  columnist,  has 
w'ritten  the  foreword  to  “God 
Wills  Us  Free:  The  Ordeal  of 
a  Southern  Minister”  (By  Rob¬ 
ert  McNeill.  Hill  and  Wang. 
June  2.  256  pages.  $5). 

Jack  Bell,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  is  the  author  of  “The 
Johnson  Treatment:  How  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson  Took  Over  the 
Presidency  and  Made  It  His 
Own”  (Harper  &  Row.  May  5). 
• 

‘Clown’  in  Circus 

NE-\’s  entertainment  editor 
Joan  Crosby  loved  being  a 
clown.  As  ‘“rypo”  she  made  one 
guest  appearance  with  Ringling 
Brothers  Barnum  &  Bailey  cir¬ 
cus  at  New  York’s  Madisoi 
Square  Garden  recently. 
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^¥J^(^-gratulations  to 

HAL  FOSTER 


voted  by  the 

National  Cartoonists  Society 
Best  Story  Strip  Artist  of  the  Year 
for  his 


and 

^YANC-gratulations^  also  to 

PAUL  FUNG 

associate  of 

CHIC  YOUNG 

^  named  by  the  NCS  as 
Best  Comic  Book  Artist  of  the  Year 


Hal  Foster,  right,  creator  of  Prince  V'aliant,  and  Paul 
Fung,  who  won  NCS  award  for  comic  hooks  featuring 
Chic  Young’s  BLONDIE,  exchange  congratulations. 


BLONDIE 


Hal  Foster  was  voted  the  Reuben  Award  as  “outstanding  cartoonist  of  the  year”  by 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society  for  the  PRINCE  VALIANT  Sunday  page  in  1958. 

The  Syndicate  of  the  Stars 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  Street^  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Kkif  Features  Syndicate.  Inc.,  1965. 


Ad  Agencies 

(C<mtinued  from  page  15) 


after  taxes  was  1.18%.  It  drift¬ 
ed  to  1.08%  in  the  next  five- 
year  period  (1950-54)  to  1.06% 
in  the  next  (1965-59)  and  down 
to  .9%1  in  1960-63.  For  1964 
early  estimates  indicate  1.15%. 

To  compare  these  profits  with 
those  of  clients,  Mr.  Strouse  se¬ 
lected  30  clients  in  13  categories. 
Their  profit  before  taxes  was 
14.0%.  A  magazine  publishing 
house  earned  12.9%;  a  national 
broadcast  network,  15.5%  two 
regional  networks  33.0%  and 
35.2%,  and  a  trade  publisher 
15.4%,  all  before  taxes. 

Critical  of  News 

Mr.  Strouse  criticized  some 
newspapers  and  trade  papers 
for  making  the  loss  of  accounts 
by  agencies  headline  news.  He 
cited  a  study  issued  by  the  4-A’s 
in  February  regarding  230  mem¬ 
bers  that  served  an  average  of 
7,162  accounts  during  1964. 

These  agencies  lost  576  ac¬ 
counts  in  1964,  a  loss  rate  of 
8.0%.  Among  larger  agencies 
the  loss  rate  was  only  4.1%. 
During  the  same  period  they 
gained  11.8%  in  new  accounts, 
with  the  larger  agencies  having 
an  acquisition  rate  of  15.1%. 
The  net  gain  was  3.8%,  with 
the  larger  agencies  showing 
11.0%. 

Newspapers  Changing 

A  positive  note  amid  general 
criticism  was  offered  by  Thomas 
Vail,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“My  association  with  people 
in  the  advertising  world  has  left 
me  with  the  very  clear  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  is  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  modem,  up  to  date, 
contemporary  and  justly  famous 
businesses  of  our  great  econ¬ 
omy,”  Mr.  Vail  said. 

Mr.  Vail  called  attention  to 
“revolutionary  changes  in  the 
newspaper  business.”  He  said 
“the  complete  separation  in  a 
newspaper  of  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  is  archaic.” 

“Maintaining  depth,  integrity, 
attractiveness  and  responsibility 
in  advertising  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  maintaining  these  same 
standards  in  editorial,”  he  said. 
“The  paper  is  a  total  pack¬ 
age.  .  .  . 

“Newspapers  are  modernizing 
today  because  of  automation 
and  technology,  because  of  the 
competition  of  television,  and 
because  labor  has  raised  our 
costs  to  the  point  where  a  look 
at  the  product  and  the  means 
of  production  is  essential.  .  .  . 

“As  often  happens,  this  more 
competitive  situation  is  produc- 
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ing  less  publishers  who  are  in 
the  business  mostly  to  enjoy 
status,  and  more  of  the  tough 
competent  professionals  who  are 
necessary  to  run  the  business 
properly  and  meet  their  civic 
and  journalistic  responsibilities 
as  well.  .  .  . 

“Alert  newspaper  publishers 
are  responding  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  power  of  their  news¬ 
papers  begins  with  editorial  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  public.  .  .  . 

Digging  for  Knowledge 

“We  mu.st  do  more  digging 
for  a  public  thirsty  for  knowl¬ 
edge  although  w’e  am  faced  with 
public  relations  men  and  gov¬ 
ernment  press  secretaries  ready 
with  handouts  and  .‘^ugar-coated 
statements  mistakenly  called 
new’s.  .  .  . 

“It  is  the  editorial  department 
that  must  probe  the  sources,  ex¬ 
amine  the  angles  and  report  to 
the  public  who  is  doing  what  to 
whom  and  why.  .  .  . 

“We  will  bring  to  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  a  modern,  streamlined, 
tough,  competent  new’spaper  in- 
dustn,'.” 

Prof.  Raymond  A.  Bauer,  of 
the  Har\’ard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  put 
the  period  of  .self-examination 
into  sharp  focus  with  a  report 
on  consumer  judgment  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  .study  showed  83% 
critical. 

Consumers  approve  the  over¬ 
all  role  of  advertising  in  the 
economy,  according  to  the 
study:  80%  agree  that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  essential,  73%  feel  it  re¬ 
sults  in  better  products,  and 
69%  believe  that  it  raises  stand¬ 
ards  of  living. 

Over  half — 51% — believe  most 
advertising  insults  the  intelli¬ 
gence.  Of  the  total,  15%  said 
advertising  needed  immediate 
change.  In  this  group,  35%  of 
the  criticisms  wrere  not  directed 
at  advertising  itself,  but  rather 
at  the  broadcast  medium  of  tv. 
Prof.  Bauer  .said. 

Truth  In  Ads 

“Turning  to  advertising  per 
se,  W’e  find  that  the  preferred 
remedial  action  concentrates 
first  on  the  issue  of  truth  (35%) 
and  then  on  the  matter  of  the 
volume  of  advertising  (27%),” 
Prof.  Bauer  continued.  “After 
this  W’e  get  a  fairly  low’  inci¬ 
dence  of  complaints  about  taste, 
realism,  lack  of  sophistication, 
and  advertising  of  harmful  or 
dangerous  products.” 

Citing  reasons  w’hy  certain 
advertisements  w’ere  considered 
annoying,  37%  said  they  contra¬ 
dict  experience  with  or  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  product;  37%  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  advertising  treat¬ 
ment  itself,  calling  it  “too  loud”, 
“long”,  “irritating”,  “boring”, 
“confusing”;  25%  called  them 


“intellectually  unsettling  or  un¬ 
worthy”,  “absurd”,  “silly”,  “stu¬ 
pid”,  “trivial”,  and  20%  objected 
to  repetitions. 

Creativity  Fetish 

William  B.  Lewis,  of  Kenyon 
&  Eckhart,  sought  to  curb  the 
pendulum’s  swing  that  has  gone, 
he  .said,  “all  the  w’ay  around 
from  marketing  to  a  new  word 
that  became  another  fetish  — 
‘creativity’.” 

Insisting  “creativity  is  the 
core  of  our  business,”  Mr.  Lewis 
said  that  “whether  agency  man¬ 
agement  is  creative  or  not,  it 
faces  today  a  tremendous  prob¬ 
lem  turned  up  by  the  4-A  study 
—  the  monumental  indifference 
of  consumers  tow’ard  most  ad¬ 
vertising.”  He  said  his  agency 
gets  best  results  by  w’orking  in 
teams  of  w’riters,  researchers, 
and  artists. 

While  people  can  be  bored  by 
advertising,  they  can  also  be  in¬ 
terested  by  it,  Kensinger  Jones, 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit, 
maintained. 

“A  product’s  strongest  selling 
l)oint  is  alw’ays  interesting  to 
the  consumer  or  potential  con¬ 
sumers  of  that  product,”  he 
.said. 

The  important  people  to  think 
about  are  the  83%  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  study,  he  said. 

“So  I’ve  got  one  boss  when  I 
start  out  to  work  on  an  ad  .  .  . 
and  that  one  boss  is  that  big,  re¬ 
calcitrant  gang  of  people  out 
there  that  absolutely  refuses  to 
be  bored  to  death.” 

Tyler  J.  P.  Macdonald,  Hixson 
&  Jorgensen,  Los  Angeles,  took 
print  ads  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  new’spapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  exposed  their  incredi¬ 
bility. 

“People  look  at  ads  as  if  they 
W’ere  people  talking  to  them,” 
Mr.  Macdonald  said.  “They  don’t 
like  to  listen  to  braggarts.” 

Program  Rule  Disliked 

The  proposed  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  rule  re¬ 
quiring  advertisers  and  net- 
w’orks  to  be  responsible  for  pro¬ 
ducing  programs  in  prime  time 
on  a  50-50  basis  came  up  in  a 
panel  discussion. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  .said  the  rule  w’ould  be  “bad 
all  around — for  netw’orks,  for 
producers,  for  you  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  for  the  public.” 

Leonard  H.  Lavin,  president 
of  Alberto-Culver  Company,  a 
major  tv  advertiser,  said  he 
didn’t  like  the  rule  either,  but 
from  an  advertiser’s  viewpoint. 

“Our  primary  interest,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “is  to  sponsor  only  the 
strongest  programs  ...  to  reach 
the  largest  audiences  .  .  .  for  the 
greatest  number  of  product 
sales  calls.  .  .  . 


“As  far  as  Alberto-*  -  ver  is 
concerned,  this  year  wt  vperi- 
enced  a  less  than  su  cssful 
prime  time  network  sea  n. 

“Programming  should  o  the 
sole  responsibility  of  ti  .  net¬ 
works  wdth  support  froii'  ,iack- 
agers  and  advertisers.  .  In¬ 
stead  of  building  strong  compa¬ 
nies,  the  packagers  hav  built 
their  operations  on  subsidies... 
subsidies  from  networks,  adver¬ 
tisers  or  both,  .  .  .  And  tlie  cost 
for  programs  has  spiralUxl.  In 
the  i)ast  seven  years,  the  cost 
for  a  half-hour  television  show 
has  actually  doubled.  If  this  con¬ 
tinues,  the  medium  must  l)ecome 
more  expensive  and  less  effi¬ 
cient,  thereby  making  it  more 
difficult  for  us  to  invest  in  tele¬ 
vision  as  W’e  should.” 

• 

Weekly  Fined 
$3,500;  Failed 
to  List  Officers 

Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

A  fine  of  $3,500  has  been 
levied  on  Newsweekly  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  for  having  failed  to 
list  the  names  of  the  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
publishing  corporation  in  a 
number  of  editions. 

The  corporation  was  found 
guilty  in  a  jury  trial  of  violating 
a  section  of  the  state’s  General 
Business  Law  in  14  separate 
editions  of  the  tabloid  weekly. 

The  corporation,  controlled  by 
the  Cohes  Democratic  Commit¬ 
tee  of  which  William  J.  Daw¬ 
son  is  chairman,  was  fined  $250 
by  Judge  Francis  W.  Landry 
for  each  of  the  editions  of 
Cohoes  Newsweekly  cited  in  a 
complaint. 

Cohoes  Newsweekly  has  criti¬ 
cized  the  present  administration 
in  many  of  its  issues. 

• 

Sports  Columnist 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Gordon  Cobbledick,  retired 
sports  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  has  joined  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio’s  Regional  Press 
newspapers  as  a  semi-weekly 
sports  columnist.  The  tri-county 
area  newspapers  are  the  Ash¬ 
tabula  Star-Beacon,  Painesville 
Telegraph,  Conneaut  News  Her¬ 
ald,  Geneva  Free  Press  and 
Geauga  Times  Leader  at  Char- 
don. 

Quits  Gravure  Firm 

Detroit 

The  resignation  of  Frank  J. 
Cumberland,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Detroit  Gravure  Cor¬ 
poration,  was  effective  April  15. 
He  had  held  the  position  the  past 
five  years. 
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i  Life  Loses 
'  ‘Privacy’  Suit 
i:  I  In  High  Court 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  '■•uit  for  $30,000  damages 
against  Life  magazine  for  “in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy”  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Tlic  case  was  brought  against 
Time  Inc.,  the  parent  company 
of  L:fe,  under  the  New  York 
State  Civil  Rights  law  by  James 
Hill,  the  central  figure  in  a 
news  story  in  1952.  He  cited  a 
section  of  the  law  prohibiting 
use  of  the  name  of  a  “living 
p<‘rson  without  his  consent,  for 
advertising  or  for  purposes  of 
trade.” 

.Mr.  Hill  said  he  suffered  an 
invasion  of  privacy  when  Life 
connected  him  with  a  play  based 
on  an  incident  in  which  he  and 
his  family  were  held  hostage  by 
three  <*scaped  convicts  who  in¬ 
vaded  his  Philadelphia  home. 

In  1952,  Life  ran  an  article 
on  the  play,  “The  Desperate 
Hours,”  and  said  it  recalled  the 
“ordeal  of  the  James  Hill  fam¬ 
ily.”  The  name  “Hill”  was  not 
used  in  the  play. 

The  ('ourt  of  Appeals  divided 
5-2  in  upholding  a  lower  court’s 
decision  that  the  purpose  of  the 
article  had  been  to  advertise  the 
play  and  gain  circulation  for 
the  magazine.  The  story  could 
not  be  characterized  as  a  mere 
“dissemination  of  news.”  The 
passage  of  time  and  Mr.  Hill’s 
“attempt  to  avoid  further  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  sake  of  the  chil¬ 
dren”  were  other  factors  that 
removed  the  story  from  news 
coverage  that  is  not  considered 
an  invasion  of  privacy,  the  lower 
court  said. 

The  court  also  held  that  the 
law  involved  “the  right  to  be 
left  alone.” 

Time  Inc.,  argued  that  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  in¬ 
volved  were  “clearly  incompat¬ 
ible  with  the  First  Amendment.” 

“All  newspapers  are  published 
for  profit.  They  use  names  and 
pictures,”  the  company  argued. 
“Under  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  statute,  therefore,  the 
daily  press  would  be  subjected 
to  criminal  fines  and  civil  re¬ 
coveries  for  the  publishing  of 
virtually  every  line  of  print.” 


TAPE  TO  TYPE— Examinin9  the  output  from  e  Farrington  Optical  Character  Recognition  Unit— you  put 
a  sheet  of  copy  in  here  and  punched  tape  comes  out  here — are:  Left  to  right— Joseph  Mahoney  of 
Farrington  Electronics,  John  W.  Barnhart,  John  E.  Kerney  and  Kenneth  Michael,  all  of  the  Perth  Amboy 
(N.J.)  News.  The  demonstration  of  automated  typesetting  drew  publishers  from  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  to  the  Harris-Intertype  showrooms  in  New  York  all  during  the  week. 


Juvenile  Court 
Proceedings 
Open  to  Press 

Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 

All  proceedings  and  official 
records  in  the  Juvenile  Division 
of  the  Forsyth  County  Domestic 
Relations  Court  will  be  open  to 
news  media. 

This  formal  development  in 
court-press  relations  was  an¬ 
nounced  jointly  by  Judge  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Heefner  Jr.  and  James 
E.  Burgess,  director  of  the  court. 

The  court  had  been  criticized 
by  attorneys  for  withholding  cer¬ 
tain  records  from  inspection  by 
lawyers  or  the  press. 

Judge  Heefner  conceded  that, 
in  states  where  court  sessions 
are  closed  by  law,  there  are 
“strong  indications”  that  of¬ 
fenses  among  juveniles  have 
substantially  increased. 


6  Suburban  Pauers 
Going  into  One  Plant 

Fair  Oaks,  Calif. 

The  creation  of  a  new  pub¬ 
lishing  company  to  serve  the 
suburban  areas  of  Sacramento 
county  has  been  announced  by 
Reinhart  Knudsen,  publisher  of 
the  San  Juan  Record  Publica¬ 
tions,  who  will  head  the  new 
corporation,  Sacramento  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  Inc. 

Prior  to  purchasing  the  San 
Juan  Record  publications  five 
years  ago,  Mr.  Knudsen  had 
been  manager  of  the  Seattle 
office  of  Botsford,  Constantine  & 
Gardner  advertising  agency. 

Six  newspapers  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  company,  all  of 
them  long  established  in  their 
communities,  with  a  combined 
circulation  in  excess  of  120,000. 
The  papers  will  all  be  printed  in 
a  central  plant,  the  American 
River  Press,  on  a  32-page 
Urbanite  offset  press. 


U.S.  Opposes  Jury 
In  Antitrust  Trial 

Tucson,  Ariz. 
A  federal  g^)vernment  request 
for  a  nonjury  trial  of  an  anti¬ 
trust  case  against  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen  and  Arizona  Daily 
Star  will  be  heard  in  court 
May  3. 

A  jury  trial  had  been  asked 
for  by  defendants  last  month, 
but  this  is  being  opposed  in  a 
motion  filed  by  federal  officials 
who  contend  the  issues  are  not  of 
a  type  “triable  by  a  jury.” 

A  trial  on  the  issues  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  Oct.  5. 

For  Catholic  News 

ClfVELAND 
Thomas  Moahan  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  department  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  appointed 
Catholic  news  reporter.  He  re¬ 
places  Miss  Edythe  Westen- 
haver,  who  is  leaving  to  take  a 
job  with  a  Catholic  group  in 
Rome. 

• 

Reasons  to  Quit 

Clarksburg,  Ohio 
Postal  regulations,  labor  prob¬ 
lems  and  “the  pressure  of  con¬ 
ducting  business  these  days” 
were  given  by  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Tip- 
ton,  publisher,  for  closing  the 
Clarksburg  Star,  a  weekly  with 
circulation  of  300. 


State  Dept.  Deputy 

Washington 
William  J.  Jorden,  a  former 
New  York  Times  correspondent 
who  has  been  serving  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  jobs  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  given  the  post  of 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs. 


Quick  Info  Service 

Cleveland 
The  Plain  Dealer  has  set  up  a 
quick  Information  Service  for 
readers,  in  conjunction  with  a 
Centrex  telephone  system.  The 
center  is  staffed  by  former  tele¬ 
phone  operators. 


ON  THE  RECEIVING  END  of  the  Independence  Hall  awards  given  by 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Relations  Association  are:  Sam  Boyle,  city 
editor  of  the  Bulletin;  Philip  Schaeffer,  city  editor  of  the  Inquirer;  and 
William  J.  Blitman,  city  editor  of  the  News.  Making  the  presentation 
(at  left)  is  Joseph  Dooley,  PPBA  president. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

The  International  Conference 
of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors 
will  meet  twice  instead  of  once 
this  year. 

The  annual  meeting  will  take 
place  at  Pere  Marquette  State 
Park,  Grafton,  Ill.,  July  11-16. 
The  second  conference  will  be  in 
Enf^land  and  Ireland  in  October. 

Several  American  editors  have 
sipned  up  for  the  overseas  jaunt 
at  $600  per  person.  It  will  be  a 
three-week  trip  leaving  New 
York  City  Oct.  1.  Include<l  will 
be  a  five-day  meeting  in  Turn- 
bridge  Wells  and  Kent,  England, 
and  Dublin,  Ireland,  plus  a  tour 
of  London,  British  coastal  towns, 
newspaper  offices,  and  historical 
sites. 

The  same  pattern  of  editorial- 
type  seminars  as  those  put  on 
each  year  at  the  Grafton  meet¬ 
ing  will  take  place  over.seas. 

Over«*af«  lnlere«l 

There  already  are  a  number 
of  Conference  members  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  according 
to  Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  ICWNE 
secretary,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 
Last  fall  he  made  a  six-week 
State  Department-sponsored 
trip  to  Europe  to  lecture  on 
United  States  election  proced¬ 
ures  and  serve  as  a  consultant 
on  journalism  education.  He  took 
along  copies  of  Grassroots  Edi¬ 
tors,  ICWNE  quarterly,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  them. 

Dr.  Long  was  in  New'  York  a 
few  days  ago  for  the  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  This  was 
about  a  week  after  Liam  Bergin, 
an  Irish  member  of  the  ICWNE, 
had  passed  through  here  on  his 
way  to  SIU  as  a  visiting  lec¬ 
turer  on  journalism. 

Liam,  editor  of  the  weekly 
Carlcw  Nationalist ,  and  a  col¬ 
umnist  on  international  affairs 
for  the  Dublin  Sunday  Press,  is 
making  his  third  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  as  many  years. 
(Liam  said  he  will  be  in  Dublin 
to  greet  the  Conference  in 
October.) 

One  of  the  editors  Liam 
visited  in  the  U.S.  last  summer 
was  Burt  Freireich  of  the  Sun 
City-Youngtaum  (Ariz.)  News- 
Sun.  The  Irish  newsmen  stopped 
there  last  year  and  on  his  return 
to  Carlow  wrote  an  article  about 
Burt,  his  wife,  Ursala,  and  a 
local  character  named  Burro 
Crane. 

Burt  and  Liam  are  good  ex¬ 


amples  of  the  dialogue  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  Conference.  In 
December,  the  Arizona  editor 
devoted  his  column  to  Liam’s 
Nationalist  because  “we’d  like  to 
pass  on  to  you  the  things  that 
are  concerning  and  interesting 
the  Irish  folk  today.” 

New’s-Sun  readers  have  be¬ 
come  acquainted  writh  a  number 
of  ICWNE  member  editors 
through  Burt’s  column.  After 
meeting  John  Lopp,  editor  of 
the  .■iuhumdale  (Fla.)  Star  at 
the  July  conference,  and  get¬ 
ting  his  newspaper  for  a  couple 
of  months,  Burt  wrote  these  two 
conclusions: 

“1.  I  mostly  disagree  with  him 
on  the  editorial  issues  which 
come  before  us — he’s  exception¬ 
ally  conservative  and  especially 
so  on  issues  which  affect  South¬ 
ern  traditions,  2.  He’s  keen  of 
mind,  forthright  in  conv'iction, 
analytical,  and  brilliant  in  his 
use  of  language — but  also  able 
and  willing  to  look  for  areas  of 
agreement  which  wrill  lead  to  an 
improved  situation.  In  short,  he’s 
an  adversary  to  respect  in  debate 
and  a  gentleman  to  admire  as  a 
friend.” 

In  this  same  column,  Burt 
reprinted  one  of  John’s  edito¬ 
rials  against  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  on  Civil  Rights. 

John  Lopp,  himself,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  profound  effect  a 
first  ICWNE  meeting  has  on 
some  of  the  editors.  While  still 
at  the  Conference,  he  sent  an 
editorial  back  to  the  Star,  part 
of  which  went: 

“Here  are  gathered  almost  30 
competent  editorial  writers  from 
almost  as  many  states,  in  what, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  is 
the  greatest  and  most  vitalizing 
convention  he  has  ever  attended. 

“This  is  no  mutual  admiration 
society,  although  each  delegate 
recognizes  and  respects  the  abil¬ 
ities  and  the  accomplishments  of 
his  fellows.  There  is  no  unanim¬ 
ity  of  ideas  either.  And  that  is 
what  makes  the  Conference  the 
enormous  potential  for  good  that 
it  is  .  .  . 

“I  know  I  shall  go  away  from 
this  gathering  with  the  necessity 
of  a  re-evaluation  of  many  posi¬ 
tions  that  I  once  considered  un¬ 
questioned  and  unquestionable. 
I  no  longer  consider  every  Liber¬ 
al  a  wild-eyed  fellow-traveler  or 
worse  and  I’m  convinced  that 
I’ve  been  able  to  prove  to  many 
of  this  group  that  we  of  the 
South  are  far  removed  from 
their  concept  that  our  area  is 


populated  with  Simon  Legrees 
fresh  from  the  pages  of  a  20th 
Century  verison  of  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

On  his  return  from  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette,  John  began  printing  col¬ 
umns  and  editorials  from  other 
Conference  members.  One  from 
Ro  Gardner,  of  the  Hickman 
(Ky.)  Courier,  read,  in  part: 

“We  met  some  radicals  in  the 
International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  last 
month.  We  learned  to  live  with 
them  peaceably  without  having 
to  break  a  bottle  over  their  head, 
or  trying  to  banish  this  minority 
from  the  majority.  We  read  the 
newspaper  of  one — a  fellow 
named  Lopp — and  he’s  so 
damned  earnest  in  his  conviction 
that  we’ll  probably  end  up  being 
thought  of  as  wrong  as  we 
believe  him  to  be. 

“But  this  Florida  editor  for 
Goldwater,  with  whom  we 
strongly  disagree,  was  the  one 
person  in  the  Conference  who 
reminded  some  ultra-liberals 
that  if  they  had  a  right  to  their 
extreme,  he  had  a  right  to  his.” 

While  at  the  Conference,  John 
met  an  ultra-liberal,  Ira  Silver- 
man,  then  editing  the  Moming- 
sider,  a  since-defunct  weekly  in 
the  Columbia  University  area  of 
New  York  City.  John  later  com¬ 
mented  to  us: 

“He  was  so  interested  in  a 
Southern  viewpoint,  I  did  my 
best  to  give  him  straight  an¬ 
swers.  And  the  profit  wasn’t  en¬ 
tirely  his.  I  learned  one  hell  of 
a  lot  from  him  and  from  the 
rest  of  the  big  city  crew.  Those 
of  us  who  grew  up  and  live  in 
the  Hintervilles  have  just  as 
much  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  bigtown  mores  as  you  have 
in  comprehending  our  beliefs, 
biases  and  convictions. 

“We  just  don’t  communicate 
— we  let  our  prejudices  and  our 
pre-conceived  ideas  prevail  un¬ 
til  we  get  a  chance  to  sit  down 
aboard  a  river  boat  or  in  a  lodge, 
take  our  hair  down  and  learn 
w'hat  really  gives. 

“We  seldom,  if  ever  come  up 
with  answers  because  there 
aren’t  any  clear-cut  answers. 
But,  at  least,  we’ll  gain  under¬ 
standing. 

“That’s  what  happened  that 
morning  with  Ira  and  me.” 

And  that’s  what  seems  to 
happen  to  many  of  the  ICWNE 
members  each  year. 

Agency  Bankrupt 

Toronto 

Walsh  Advertising  Co.  Ltd., 
Toronto  and  Montreal,  has  filed 
a  voluntary  assignment  under 
the  Ontario  Bankruptcy  Act.  It 
had  assets  of  $493,182  and  owed 
unsecured  creditors  $531,923. 
Among  these  were  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  $20,357. 


High  Mountai: 

Is  Editor’s  Beut 

Emmett,  daho 

Ski  trips  have  qualified  J.ewi* 
Hower  as  an  editor  who  does 
something  about  the  w.  ather 
story  and  have  provided  a  series 
of  illustrated  features  iii  his 
weekly  Emmett  Messenger-In¬ 
dex. 

These  journeys  have  'aken 
Mr.  Hower  from  his  editor’s  easy 
chair  and  into  an  elevation  of 
7,000  feet. 

The  treks  are  to  Big  Cheek 
Summit  with  the  Squaw  Creek 
Soil  Conservation  district’s  snow 
survey  team.  He  has  made  three 
successive  monthly  surveys  to 
measure  the  snow,  learn  its 
w'ater  content  and  evaluate  soil 
conditions  beneath  the  blanket 
which  in  spots  exceeds  12  feet. 

The  Messenger-Index  editor 
began  his  survey  trips  for  the 
fun  of  skiing  at  the  end  of  a 
long  rope  towed  by  a  Polaris 
Sno-Traveller  scooter.  The 
course  begins  at  the  end  of  the 
passable  roadway  near  Cascade, 
Idaho,  and  extends  26  miles. 

In  good  conditions,  the  visit 
into  the  unspoiled  winter  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  high  mountains  is 
memorable  for  its  exhilarating 
beauty  and  physical  activity  and 
its  good  companionship,  the 
“chair-dwelling  editor”  reported. 

• 

Former  Congressman 
Sues  for  $1  Million 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Bruce  Alger,  former  Repub¬ 
lican  Congressman  who  was  de¬ 
feated  for  re-election  last  No¬ 
vember,  has  filed  a  libel  suit 
here  asking  $1  million  damages 
from  the  Times  Herald  Printing 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 

Mr.  Alger  based  his  complaint 
largely  against  a  cartoon  and  a 
page  advertisement. 

The  cartoon  alluded  to  a  mag¬ 
azine  story  which  commented  on 
Alger’s  effectiveness  in  Con¬ 
gress.  A  cartoon  figure  was 
show’n  shouting,  “I’ve  been 
smeared.” 

An  advertisement  in  the  Times 
Herald  concerned  the  same  mag¬ 
azine  story. 

The  suit  said  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  magazine  story  and 
said  the  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  “distorted”  the  magazine 
article.  Alger  also  claimed  that 
the  Times  Herald  suppressed 
news  favorable  to  his  campaign. 

The  former  congressman  also 
complained  of  what  the  petition 
call^  “editorials  on  news  pages” 
which  were  distorted  by  “artful 
use  of  semantics.  .  .  .” 
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Simple  Truth 

(Continued  from  paqc  11) 

.  ii!  of  it  .  .  .  written,  e<lited,  printed, 
deliv.  rod,  in  just  a  single  day  to  over 
half-i.iillion  homes  scattered  across  hun¬ 
dred?.  and  in  many  cases  thousands,  of 
square  miles.  Each  printing  sold  out 
sight  unseen,  unless  heralded  by  you  peo¬ 
ple,  ’  ut  eagerly  aw'aited  by  people  who 
want  10  know  what  has  happened  in  the 
^  j)ast  few  hours  to  shape  their  lives.  No 
two  » opies  of  even  the  .same  newspaper 
are  e.xactly  alike,  because  each  functions 
;  as  a  mirror  backed  with  ink,  reflecting 
I  a  ditr«-rent  image  to  the  person  viewing 
I  it. 

Stories  of  the  winnings  and  losings  of 
lebates,  ])olitical  races,  and  ballgames 
=  ire  viewed  with  varying  degrees  of  ha])- 
aine.s.s  or  disappointment.  Stories  may  be 
!  nterestingly  but  dispassionately  viewed 
)y  one  reader  which  would  cairy  a  surge 
)f  pure  joy  or  shattering  sorrow  to  an- 
»ther. 

Here  is  everything  from  Spinoza  to 
Spillane.  Here  is  historj%  philo.sophy,  eco- 
aomics,  political  science,  and  theology. 
!lere  are  short  stories,  continued  stories, 
tomedy,  tradegy,  food,  fashions,  sports, 
ind  financial  news. 

And,  with  them,  a  marketplace  where, 

I  I’m  sure,  the  value  of  the  transactions  in 
1  single  day  .  .  .  the  value  of  goods  sold, 
bought,  i-ented,  traded,  from  $100,000 
‘  homes  to  papers  of  pins,  from  canaries 

i:o  cars  to  million-dollar  stock  issues  .  .  . 
vould  stagger  the  imagination  if  such  a 
:ally  were  possible. 

And  this,  too,  we  know,  of  course  .  .  . 
that  our  staff  and  the  additional  dis¬ 
tributive  personnel  could  not  alone  ac¬ 
complish  this  task  each  day. 

'  Itlcndiiig  of  .Skill.s 

Countless  others  collaborate  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  about.  Correspondents  and  repre- 
I  sentatives  of  news  service  span  the  globe. 
The  creative  and  productive  talents  of 

(many  agencies  and  advertisers  contribute 
to  the  project.  Artists,  cartoonists,  syndi¬ 
cated  writers,  researchers.  The  most 
•  eminent  authors  and  philosophers  and 
■  teachers  across  the  world  contribute  to 
my  newspaper  and  yours. 

■  In  this  age  of  miracles,  of  the  con- 
I  quering  of  atoms  and  space,  one  of  the 
most  miraculous  accomplishments  of  all 
times  lies  unnoticed  within  the  very  col¬ 
umns  which  record  great  achievement. 
This  miracle  of  which  I  stand  truly  in 
awe.  This  thing  which  is  so  often  not 
understood.  The  thing  that  can’t  possibly 
come  about  but  does  .  .  .  the  blending  of 
the  skills  of  so  many  with  great  intelli¬ 
gence  and  courage  and  very  little  time, 
into  the  making  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
Scouring  the  earth  in  a  matter  of  hours 
to  learn  all  that  went  on  there  from  its 
meanest  happening  to  its  noblest  en¬ 
deavor,  and  reporting  this  to  nearly  every 
literate  person  in  America  before  the 
day  is  spent. 

True,  other  media  can  pass  a  signal 
across  the  world  in  a  flash.  We  use  their 
scientific  devices  in  our  own  achievement, 
but  we  add  a  personal  ingredient  with 
these  mechanical  things  to  form  the 
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mighty  social  force  which  is  really  our 
reason  for  being. 

If  this  is  not  true,  why  is  it  that  the 
almost  too-quick  crackling  of  a  bulletin 
on  the  air  unfailingly  lights  up  the 
switchboards  of  every  newspaper  in 
America  .  .  .  finds  people  watching  the 
news  stands  anxiously  or  listening  for 
the  newsy’s  cry,  or  the  plop  of  the  paper 
on  the  poivh  which  signals  the  end  of 
conjecture  .  .  .  the  putting  at  rest  of 
rumors  which  have  multiplied  upon  them¬ 
selves  .  .  .  final  verification  of  the  fact? 
They  are  finally  convinced  when  they 
read  it  in  the  new.spaper  that  it  hap¬ 
pened,  and  it  happened  that  way. 

Tliey’re  .\1I  DiIT»“rent 

Our  industiy  is  indicted  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  because  newspapers  are  so  individu¬ 
ally  different.  Of  course,  all  new.spapers 
are  different,  but  this  is  the  plus,  not 
the  minus  of  our  endeavor.  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  our  being  .  .  .  the  very  yeast 
of  the  loaf  we  .sell. 

What  I  am  saying  here  now  has  been 
attested  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Detroit 
and  other  cities  where  strikes  have 
silenced  the  newspapers.  There  are  those 
who  would  tell  you  that  the  effect  on  life 
in  those  cities  without  newspapers  was 
not  .severe.  You  and  I  know  that  life  was 
most  strange  and  difficult  and  the  result 
was  devastating  beyond  anything  casual 
contemplation  could  conceive. 

People  in  strike-bound  cities  stood  in 
lines  to  buy  out-of-town  papers  which 
•satisfied  part  of  their  hunger  to  know 
but  which  they  put  aside  finally  with  a 
.still  disquieted  and  uneasy  feeling  that 
.something  important  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  and  they  didn’t  know  about  it. 

And  this  is  understandable,  because  a 
newspaper  is  part  of  its  own  community 
and  at  best  a  welcome  stranger  else¬ 
where.  It  is  edited  for,  by,  and  about 
the  people  in  the  area  it  .serves.  As  it 
is  with  your  surroundings  and  the  people 
with  whom  you  are  acquainted,  so  is  your 
daily  newspaper  a  thing  you  come  to 
know  well  and  feel  comfortable  with. 
This  is  part  of  the  job  of  the  promotion 
men,  to  assist  the  reader  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  knowing  your  newspaper  and 
the  community  it  serves. 

The  best  edited  paper  in  Los  Angeles 
or  Pittsburgh  would  seem  to  be  a  mixed- 
up,  odd,  and  an  unfamiliar  thing  in  At¬ 
lanta,  and  so  would  an  Atlanta  Journal 
or  Constitution  be  strange  and  unsatis¬ 
fying  to  someone  in  San  Francisco  or 
Cleveland. 

Part  of  Tlieir  Lives 

We  are  exploring  now  that  point  which 
I  must  make  over  and  over,  self-evident 
though  it  be,  that  a  newspaper  is  some¬ 
thing  which  goes  not  only  into  the  homes 
of  its  readers;  ...  it  goes  into  their 
lives  and  becomes  a  part  of  their  lives, 
as  has  each  issue  before  it  and  as  will 
each  issue  to  follow. 

Many  of  your  readers  were  ushered 
into  the  world  with  a  notice  in  your  news" 
papers,  and  therein  public  note  has  been 
made  of  their  progress,  their  engage¬ 
ments,  marriages,  business  and  civic  suc¬ 
cesses  .  .  .  their  personal  triumphs  when 
they  do  great  things.  It  has  found  them 
jobs  and  homes,  returned  lost  pets,  edu- 
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cated,  informed,  entertained,  and  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  political  avarice  and 
private  evil,  and  one  day  it  will  usher 
them  out  of  the  world  with  a  chronicle 
of  their  deeds  proportionate  to  the  mark 
they  have  made  on  society. 

“  .  .  .  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty; 
that  is  all  ye  know  on  earth,  and  all 
ye  need  to  know.  .  . 

Oh,  Mr.  Keats  that  those  beautiful 
words  could  be  unfailingly  true,  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  life  in  the  living  and  thus 
our  chronicle  of  it,  is  often  bound  to 
ugliness  and  hurtful  things.  We  record 
too,  the  failures  of  people.  Their  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  established  lines  of  social, 
moral  and  legal  conduct. 

Conseciuently,  I  cannot  say  that  we 
are  beloved  by  all.  To  the  contrary,  we 
are  roundly  despised  by  .some. 

But  let  me  remind  you  that  something 
so  personal,  so  integral  a  part  of  their 
lives  will  always  lie  judged  emotionally. 
They  will  be  right  in  their  judgment 
sometimes  and  wrong  at  others  because 
they  are  people,  and  because  newspapers 
are  made  by  people,  and  the  only  being 
with  completely  impartial  and  accurate 
tools  for  qualitative  analysis  at  the  emo¬ 
tional  level  is  not  of  this  world. 

Enemies  and  Admirers 

A  new.spaper  will  indeed  always  have 
enemies  and  it  will  always  have  admirers, 
and  those  who  seek  the  truth  will  always 
be  in  great  majority  over  those  who 
would  hide  it.  A  reporter  will  always 
be  welcomed  where  pride,  prestige  or 
happiness  make  the  story.  Guilt  will  al¬ 
ways  lock  the  door.  Shame  will  always 
slam  it.  Small  coverage  of  an  unwel¬ 
come  .subject  will  always  loom  large  to 
the  reader  involved,  and  similar  coverage 
of  a  personal  triumph  will  always  stand 
small  in  the  face  of  the  pride  that  views 
it. 

You  will  note  that  nowhere  here  have 
I  said  that  we’re  always  right  .  .  .  only 
that  we  try  to  be.  I  have  said,  and  I 
repeat  that  newspapers  are  made  by  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  person  exempt  from  human 
erroi-  has  not  lieen  bom. 

We  must  be  cognizant  too,  that  due  to 
the  nature  of  our  instrument,  our  tres¬ 
passes  are  not  easy  to  forgive,  whether 
they  be  errors  of  omission,  or  errors  in 
commission,  or  whether  they  are  predi¬ 
cated  on  absolute  fact  some  would  wish 
left  unpublished  but  must  be  recorded 
in  the  exercise  of  responsibility. 

I  stand  here  today  as  a  critic  and 
admirer  of  newspapers,  more  severe  prob¬ 
ably  than  our  readers  could  possibly  be. 

I  happen  to  love  my  newspapers  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  newspapering  in  general,  and 
have  found  some  .30  years  in  that  en¬ 
deavor  rewarding  and  satisfying.  I  love 
my  children,  too,  but  that  doesn’t  mean 
that  I  cannot  criticize  them  or  am  blind 
to  my  obligation  toward  their  develop¬ 
ment  and  conduct.  I  take  my  newspaper 
in  like  a  foundling  each  morning  and 
each  evening,  and  I  raise  it  page  by  page. 

I  curse  it,  praise  it,  chide  it,  spank, 
admire,  and  argue  with  it.  I  hope  you 
do,  too,  because  if  ever  you  can  read 
your  copy  with  complete  detachment, 
with  no  tingle  of  pride,  anger  or  inter¬ 
est,  then  watch  it.  Mister  —  You’re  in 
the  wrong  business! 
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More  Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Newsprint  Information  Commit¬ 
tee,  That  research  showed  that 
newspaper  coveragfe  is  universal 
— almost  every  adult  and  each 
household.  The  Newsprint  Com¬ 
mittee’s  study  also  shows  that 
news  pafifes  and  advertisements 
are  read  systematically.  These 
hndinf^s  need  to  be  told  far  more 
widely. 


A  Career  and  a  Force 


“To  talk  successfully  to  young 
people  and  the  public  at  large 
about  newspapering  as  a  career 
and  newspapering  as  a  commun¬ 
ity  force,  we  have  to  deal  with 
more  than  just  the  services  they 
perform.  We  must  also  be  able 
to  project  newspapers  as  a  vital 
economic  entity  with  a  prom¬ 
ising  future.  Newspaper  eco¬ 
nomics  as  well  as  newspaper 
service  must  be  inviting  and  the 
economics  ARE  good! 

“We  have  to  clear  away  mis¬ 
understandings.  Contrary  to  im¬ 
pressions  that  many  people  hold, 
newspaper  employment  has  in¬ 
creased  three  times  faster  than 
factory  employment  since  1946. 
Newspaper  advertising  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  Gross 
National  Product  in  the  same 
period. 

“Most  of  you  here  know 
better  than  I  of  the  many  oper¬ 
ating,  managerial  and  techno¬ 
logical  improvements  that  are 
available  to  newspapers  to  im¬ 
prove  their  service,  to  reduce 
their  costs  and  increase  their 
profits.  Now  is  the  time  to  mount 
a  campaign.  This  should  explain 
the  economic  and  social  impor¬ 
tance  of  newspapers,  and  win 
the  right  for  them  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  and  to  equip 
themselves  for  the  competitive 
conditions  and  new  technological 
era  newspapers  face. 

“There  is  a  much  bigger  job 
for  newspapers  to  do  in  the 
years  ahead.  Even  more  rapid 
sociological  and  technological 
changes  will  have  to  be  reported 
and  analyzed.  Only  newspapers 
can  do  it.  And  what  is  more 
important,  only  efficient,  profit¬ 
able  papers,  able  to  command 
the  best  talent  available,  can 
cope  with  the  news  ahead  of  us. 

“W’hat  should  be  said  is  this: 
Newspapers  up  and  down  the 
land  must  become  more  efficient 
and  profitable,  and  let’s  face  up 
to  it!  Any  school  teacher,  gov¬ 
ernment  tax  collector,  union 
official  or  plain  citizen  who  can 
read  and  write,  knows  that  it  is 
the  profitable  companies  that 
contribute  most  to  our  society 
and  to  our  economy. 

“Many  newspapermen  in  the 
past  have  stated  the  require¬ 
ments  for  progress.  But  let  me 


summarize,  as  I  see  them,  the 
points  to  stress  in  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaign.  Newspapers 
need  to  bring  home  to  ^eir 
readers — which  means  practic¬ 
ally  all  Americans: 

“1)  Newspapers  are  indispens¬ 
able  for  social  and  economic 
progress  and  cultural  adv'ance- 
ment. 

“2)  Under  our  scheme  of 
things,  including  the  Great 
Society,  we  must  have  efficient, 
profitable  newspapers,  or  they 
cannot  begin  to  fulfill  their  role. 

“3)  Newspapers  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  profit,  by  incentive 
and  by  community  support  to 
effect  technological  improve¬ 
ments  and  to  achieve  sound  and 
economical  operations. 

“4)  Newspapers  must  develop 
modern,  creditable  human  rela¬ 
tions  programs  in  the  editorial 
and  mechanical  workrooms. 

“5)  Newspaper  work  is  ex¬ 
citing,  rewarding,  and  offers  at¬ 
tractive  careers  second  to  none. 

“6)  Newspapers  supply  far 
more  employment  than  do  the 
competing  media;  they  can  be¬ 
come  an  even  more  important 
employer  in  the  years  ahead  as 
they  tackle  the  job  of  reporting 
the  news  of  coming  eras.” 


Gall  for  United  Effort 


of  developing  successful  pro¬ 
grams  and  campaigns  which  can 
help  increase  sales  or  help  solve 
other  particular  problems  which 
may  face  our  clients  or  com¬ 
panies. 

“But  when  it  comes  to  selling 
what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it, 
we’re  duds.  Generally  speaking, 
we  don’t  make  much  of  an  effort 
in  this  area,  and  when  we  do, 
the  efforts  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  As  a  result,  someone 
like  Vance  Packard  or  Sloan 
Wilson  comes  along  with  a  book 
involving  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
periences,  and  the  impressions 
they  convey  are  the  impressions 
the  public  retains  and  refers  to 
when  our  business  is  the  subject 
of  discussion.” 


Asks  PtMtitiun  Rate» 


On  the  subject  of  “Communi¬ 
cating  with  Advertisers,”  Mat¬ 
thew  Connor,  president  of 
Tucker  Wayne  &  Co.,  Atlanta 
advertising  agency,  asked: 

“What  will  become  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  years  ahead  if  we 
fail  to  attract  young  people  to 
our  business?  For  that  matter 
what  will  become  of  our  entire 
economy? 

“We  do  a  lot  of  talking  about 
the  free  enterprise  system,  and 
many  of  us  consider  advertising 
to  be  one  of  the  most  necessary 
pillars  for  sustaining  this  sys¬ 
tem.  So,  I  would  think  that  we 
must  begin  to  support  these 
beliefs  with  action.  Newspapers, 
radio,  television,  magazines, 
agencies,  advertisers,  must  all 
make  the  maximum  effort  to 
promote  the  image  of  adver¬ 
tising — through  communications 
— through  personal  contacts  and 
through  associations  such  as 
this. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that 
no  one  even  remotely  connected 
with  advertising  can  feel  any 
pride  in  the  lack  of  confidence 
shown  toward  our  industry  by 
the  students  of  the  nation. 

“I  wonder  if  you  are  aw’are  of 
the  very  strange  paradox  that 
exists  in  our  business?  When  it 
comes  to  selling  a  product  or 
service  or  medium,  we  can 
usually  rely  upon  ourselves  to  do 
a  very  good  job.  Advertisers, 
agencies,  promotion  people, 
media  people,  copy  writers,  art- 
i.sts — all  of  us  have  the  faculty 


Mr.  Connor  also  took  news¬ 
papers  to  task  for  not  providing 
market  data  equal  to  that  of 
radio  and  tv,  and  for  failure  to 
promote  readership  of  inside 
pages. 

He  cited  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  figures  to  show  that 
readership  of  various  newspaper 
pages  ranges  from  a  high  of 
80%  to  a  low  of  47%,  yet  it  all 
costs  the  same. 

“With  this  kind  of  spread  in 
readership,  when  we  place  an  ad 
in  a  newspaper,  we  are  playing 
sort  of  ROP  Roulette,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “We  can  ask  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  page  or  position,  but  you 
can’t  put  everybody  on  page  two. 
Thus,  we’re  taking  a  chance  that 
we  will  reach  less  than  half  of 
our  readers,  while  some  other 
advertiser  will  be  getting  almost 
twice  that  for  the  same  amount 
of  money.” 

He  proposed  that  newspapers 
take  continuous  readership 
studies  and  apply  varying  rates 
against  readership  for  various 
sections.  This,  he  .said,  would 
give  the  advertiser  more  equit¬ 
able  exposure  for  the  money  he 
spends. 


Intermedia  Measurement 


In  his  turn.  Dr.  Leo  Bogart, 
vicepresident  for  research  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  discussed 
the  advertiser’s  reliance  on  in¬ 
termedia  measurement  services. 

What  they  measure,  he  said,  is 
exposure  opportunity  to  the 
medium  itself  rather  than  the 
physical  opportunity  of  exposure 
to  the  advertising  message. 

“They  measure,”  Dr.  Bogart 
explained,  “the  total  number  of 
people  who  read  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  and  the  total  number 
who  watch  a  television  program, 
rather  than  the  proportion  who 
open  the  ad  pages  or  are  view¬ 
ing  when  the  commercial  comes 


cisely  that  they  are  non-sele<.  live 
at  the  level  of  exposure  oppor¬ 
tunity;  they  put  the  message  in 
front  of  everyone. 

“At  the  level  of  actual  ex¬ 
posure,”  he  said,  “newspapers 
are  highly  selective.” 


Part  of  AP’s  Mi»>»iioii 


Daniel  De  Luca,  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  executive,  told  N  N  PA 
that  “For  AP  to  try  to  tell  ihe 
important,  the  fascinating,  the 
true  story  of  newspaper  public 
service  day-by-day  is  certainly  j 
part  of  its  basic  mission.” 


brought 


which  AP  General  Manager  Wes 
Gallagher  wrote  recently  to  the  woVtli 
younger  management  generation  y  I 
of  AP  newspapers:  tCalii 

“The  future  and  the  advance  ^ 
of  the  newspaper  business  con-  4nt}jo 
tinue  a  subject  of  deep  concern  ^ 

to  all  of  us  in  it.  It  is  demand- 
ing  our  closest  attention  in  these  ja^ies 
rapidly  changing  times.  (Minn 

“New  methods  of  presenting 
the  news,  advancements  in  the 
burgeoning  field  of  automation  ‘ 
and  production,  the  growth  of  jjqo 
offset  printing  are  a  few  of  the 
factors  with  which  we  work  in  ^ 
our  continual  process  of  seeking 
better  ways  to  do  our  jobs.  Wm;.'?- 
“And,  we  still  are  faced  with 
many  of  our  traditional  prob- 
lems,  with  a  recently  revived 
and  augmented  one  a  subject  of 
current  attention.  I  refer  to  the 
attempts  of  official  and  semi- 
official  groups  and  agencies  to 
restrict  further  the  flow  of  in-  [  q 
telligence  in  the  coverage  of ;  ^ 

crime  and  court  news.  jjjjj  jli 

“Many  of  you  —  young  pub- 
Ushers  and  editors  —  who  are 

taking  over  the  industry  now  - 

are  attacking  these  problems  i 
vigorously. 

“The  Associated  Press,  as  a 
news  cooperative,  has  uneciualled 
facilities  to  cooperate  with  you  Cl_ 
in  implementing  advances  and  OlW 
seeking  solutions  to  problems. 

This  is  one  of  the  inherent  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Associated  Pres.s 
membership — the  opportunity  to  Appeals 
counsel  together  in  working  out  recorde: 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  all.”  istic  too 

First  Goldish  Awanl  ^per 

Bernarc 

The  late  Pierre  D.  Martineau,  Court  d 
director  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’ f  Joe 
research  and  marketing  divisior  city  ed 
at  the  time  of  his  death  Nov.  2,  Post-Ad 
1964,  was  named  the  first  recipi-  against 
ent  of  the  Sidney  S.  Goldish  Nevens, 
Award  “for  a  significant,  con-  porter, 
tinuing  contribution  to  news-  City  Coi 
paper  research.”  a  tape  r 

The  award  was  presented  to  jjj. 
Mrs.  Pierre  D.  Martineau.  H  stitutior 
was  made  possible  through  s  j  .  ,  , 
grant  to  NNPA  by  the  Minne  ’ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  i*  'J 

memory  of  Sidney  S.  Goldish  rcsid 
who  for  many  years  was  direc  who  wn 
tor  of  research  of  those  news  decision, 
papers.  porting 
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When  intermedia  comparisons 
are  made.  Dr.  Bogart  continued, 
newspapers’  advantage  is  pre- 
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First  Goldish  Award 


S. 


CON=^KRVAT10N  AWARDS 

Victory  for  Bond  Issue 
Brings  $1,000  to  Writer 


Winners  of  the  first  Edward 
J.  Mceman  Conservation  Awards 
to  newsi)apermen  for  writinjf  on 
conservation  in  1964  were  an- 
’  nouneed  this  week  by  the 

■  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

•  First  prize  of  $1,000  went  to 
'  Stuait  O.  Hale,  outdoor  writer 
of  tlie  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour- 
'  n(d  and  Bulletin. 

’  Six  second  place  awards,  each 
®  worth  $500,  were  made  to:  Fred 
'  V.  H.  Garretson,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune;  Marvin  Gar- 
®  rett.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press; 

■  Anthony  Hig^ns,  Wilmington 
™  (Del.)  Evening  Journal;  Fred 

■  Jones,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press; 
®  Janies  W.  Kimball,  Minneapolis 

(Minn.)  Tribtine;  and  William 
Steif,  Scripps-Howard  News- 
®  paper  Alliance. 

^  Ten  third  place  awards  of 
$100  each  were  awarded  to: 
®  Alexander  Brook,  Kennebunk 
”  (Me.)  Star;  Joseph  C.  Jahn, 
^  Suffolk  County  (Long  Island) 
\cws;  Charles  E.  Jones,  Times 
”  Record  and  Roane  County  Re- 
^  porter,  Spencer,  W.  Va.;  Thomas 
Koenninger,  Centralia  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle;  William  P. 
Lindley,  Birminghnm  (Ala.) 
^'IPost-licrald;  Frank  E.  Moore, 
Redland  (Calif.)  Daily  Facts; 
Don  Oakley,  Newspaper  Enter- 
”  prise  Association;  Keith  Ozmore 
and  Jim  Carroll,  of  the  former 

^  Houston  Press,  an  award  to 
re 


each;  and  Mel  Ruder,  Hungry 
Horse  News,  Columbia  Falls, 
Montana. 

The  judges  said  Mr.  Hale  used 
almost  every  news,  feature,  and 
editorial  department  of  the 
paper  in  an  appeal  to  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island  to  approve  a 
$5  million  Green  Acres  bond 
issue.  This  was  climaxed  by  the 
appearance  on  the  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  election  of  a  12-page  spe¬ 
cial  magazine,  with  color  pic¬ 
tures  and  without  advertising, 
in  which  all  editorial  matter  was 
gathered  and  written  by  Mr. 
Hale.  The  theme  was:  “Little 
time  remains  to  save  what  we 
have.” 

The  bond  issue  carried  over¬ 
whelmingly  against  strong  op¬ 
position. 

Conservation  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Meeman  Awards  is 
limited  to  soil,  water,  forests, 
vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery,  and 
open  space.  Walker  Stone,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Scripps-Howard 
New.spapers  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  response 
to  the  awards  was  so  enthusias¬ 
tic  that  the  trustees  have  ap¬ 
proved  a  second  competition. 
Entry  deadline  is  Feb.  15,  1966. 

Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  is  conservation  editor 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
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Court  Says  City  Council 
Should  Welcome  Recorder 


Fresno,  Calif. 

The  Fifth  District  Court  of 
Appeals  has  ruled  that  a  tape 
recorder  is  a  legitimate  journal¬ 
istic  tool — as  much  as  pencil  and 
paper — and  thus  overruled  a  San 
Bernardino  County  Superior 
Court  decision  in  a  press  case. 

Joe  Nevens,  now  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Alhambra 
Post-Advocate,  in  1961  filed  suit 
against  the  City  of  Chino.  Mr. 
Nevens,  then  a  free  lance  re¬ 
porter,  was  banned  from  Chino 
City  Council  meetings  for  using 
a  tape  recorder. 

Mr.  Nevens  contended  his  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  had  been  vio¬ 
lated,  but  the  San  Bernardino 
court  dismissed  his  action. 

Presiding  judge  Philip  Conley, 
who  wrote  the  appellate  court 
decision,  said,  “accuracy  in  re¬ 
porting  the  transactions  of  a 


public  body  should  never  be 
penalized,  particularly  in  a  dem¬ 
ocracy,  where  truth  is  often  said 
to  be  supreme.  Governmental 
measures  based  upon  police 
power  should  always  be  well 
defined  and  reasonably  exer¬ 
cised.” 

The  city  council  had  argued 
it  had  the  right  to  ban  the  tape 
recorder  under  a  code  which 
allows  public  bodies  to  set  their 
own  rules. 

Justice  Conley  said  that  if  the 
council  banned  such  tools  as  pen¬ 
cil  and  paper,  the  act  would 
strike  anyone  as  being  improper. 

He  said  tape  recorders  were 
not  a  nuisance  and  if  tape  re¬ 
corders  contribute  to  greater 
reporting  accuracy,  their  use 
should  be  encouraged. 

Justice  Conley  ordered  the 
superior'  court  to  allow  the  suit 


to  be  filed. 
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lAPA  Technical  Center 
Has  New  Manager 

John  R.  Herbert,  pi^ident  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Technical  Center,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Guillermo  Cespedes  as  manager 
of  the  Technical  Center. 

Mr.  Cespedes,  a  Bolivian  jour¬ 
nalist  working  in  Venezuela  the 
last  10  years,  has  also  been  a 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Zulia  School  of  Journalism  in 
Maracaibo  and  is  the  author  of 
many  publications  on  journal¬ 
ism.  He  is  a  former  diplomat 
and  was  editor  of  La  Razon  of 
La  Paz,  which  was  closed  by 
the  government  in  1952. 

The  former  manager,  Guil¬ 
lermo  Gutierrez,  was  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  Technical 
Center  at  the  lAPA  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  meeting  last  month  in 
Montego  Bay.  He  will  continue 
active  involvement  in  the  Center 
from  New  York  and  from  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile,  where  he  will  work 
with  the  organization  of  Agustin 
Edwards,  chairman  of  the  board 
ot  El  Mercurio. 

• 

2  Portland  Papers 
Off  ‘Unfair’  List 

Portland,  Ore. 

Multnomah  County  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  by  an  “over¬ 
whelming”  voice  vote,  decided  to 
remove  the  Oregon  Journal  and 
the  Oregonian  from  the  union’s 
“unfair  list,”  according  to  Henry 
McCarthy,  acting  secretary. 

The  move  came  at  a  second 
request  by  the  Stereotypers’  and 
Engravers’  Union  No.  48.  The 
action  was  recommended  by  the 
council’s  executive  committee. 

Mr.  McCarthy  said  union 
members  are  now  free,  as  far  as 
the  council  is  concerned,  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  either  or  both  dailies. 

The  two  newspapers  were 
placed  on  the  “unfair  list”  in 
November,  1959,  after  the  stereo¬ 
typers  went  out  on  strike. 


Clay  and  Faas 
Top  OPC  Awards 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  presented  its  annual 
awards  for  reporting  of  foreign 
news  in  1964  at  a  dinner  April 
30  at  the  New  York  Hilton. 

George  Clay  of  NBC  News, 
who  was  killed  last  November 
24  while  covering  the  Congo, 
was  awarded  the  George  Polk 
Memorial  Award  for  best  re¬ 
porting  requiring  courage  and 
enterprise. 

Horst  Faas,  of  the  Associated 
Press  won  the  Robert  Capa 
Award  for  photography  in  Viet 
Nam  requiring  courage  and  en¬ 
terprise. 

2  .Special  Citations 

Two  special  awards  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  achievement  were  an¬ 
nounced.  One  went  to  John  Scali, 
ABC  News,  for  his  behind-the- 
scenes  role  in  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  Kremlin  and  White 
House  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1962,  a  story  which  re¬ 
mained  secret  until  last  year. 

The  other  was  given  to  K’TLA, 
Los  Angeles,  and  cameraman- 
producer  Baldwin  Baker  Jr.,  for 
“Korean  Legacy.” 

Other  awards  are: 

Reporting  from  abroad:  Saul 
Pett,  AP,  for  “The  Congo 
Storj'.”  On  his  team  were  An¬ 
drew  Borowiec,  Robin  Mannock, 
Kenneth  L.  Whiting,  John  Latz, 
Dennis  Royle  and  Lynn  Hein- 
zerling. 

Photographic  reporting  from 
abroad:  Akihiko  Okamura,  Tok¬ 
yo,  for  his  picture  story  in  Life, 
“Little  War  Far  Away  and  Very 
Ugly.” 

Television  reporting:  Frank 
Bourgholtzer,  NBC  Moscow. 

Radio  reporting:  Dean  Brelis, 
NBC  Cyprus. 

Magazine  reporting:  Sports 
Illustrated,  the  Olympics. 

Interpretation  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs:  Max  Frankel,  New  York 
Times;  Marvin  Kalb,  CBS;  Bill 
Sheehan,  ABC  London;  and  Nor¬ 
man  Cousins,  Saturday  Review, 

Best  book  on  foreign  affairs: 
“The  Scrutable  East,”  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Trumbull,  Tokyo  bureau 
chief  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Report  on  Latin  America: 
Bernard  L.  Collier,  New  York 
Herald-Tribune. 

Business  reporting  from 
abroad:  Don  C.  Winston,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  World  News  bureau 
in  Moscow. 

• 

U.S.  Steel  Ads 

United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  support  of  the  1965  Measure 
Your  Mattress  Month  promotion 
will  include  1200-line  newspaper 
ads  in  19  markets. 
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Bar,  Press 
Groups  Agree 
On  Problem 

By  Pat  Munroe 

Washington 

An  American  Bar  Association 
Committee  investig-atinp  the 
problems  of  fair  trial  and  a  free 
press  met  with  news  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  here  this  week,  and 
the  discussion  was  called  “frank 
and  friendly.” 

Paul  C.  Reardon,  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  said  that  no  conclusions 
had  been  reached.  However,  he 
-said,  there  was  agreement  by 
l)oth  the  lawyers  and  newsmen 
that  a  problem  does  exist  and 
that  steps  must  be  taken  to  solve 
it. 

Broad  Study 

The  ABA  group  is  one  of  six 
committees  involved  in  a  major 
study  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  the  U.S.  Its 
members  include  federal  judges, 
law  professors,  state  judges  and 
former  presidents  of  the  bar 
association. 

News  media  representatives 
at  the  meeting  were  former  At¬ 
torney  General  William  P. 
Rogers,  representing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors;  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  counsel 
for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association ;  Doug¬ 
las  Anello  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters;  Theo¬ 
dore  Koop  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Association,  and 
James  Clayton  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  representing  the  Press- 
Bar  committee  of  ASNE. 

Judge  Reardon  said  in  a  news 
conference  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  closed  meeting  that  he 
found  no  objections  from  either 
the  bar  or  the  press  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Katzenbach  guide¬ 
lines  governing  the  release  of 
pre-trial  information  by  federal 
officers.  (E&P,  April  24). 

“We  didn’t  go  into  the  At¬ 
torney  General’s  report  point  by 
point,”  Judge  Reardon  said,  “but 
there  was  no  one  saying  the 
report  was  out  in  left  field.” 

Prulilciii  Areas 

The  Massachusetts  jurist  said 
that  he  did  foresee  “possible 
areas  of  disagreement.”  He  said 
these  included  the  release  of 
prisoner’s  confessions,  inter¬ 
views  with  prisoners;  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  “scene  of  the  crime”  in¬ 
formation  before  the  trial;  and 
release  of  past  criminal  records. 


He  said  the  group  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  events  in  Dallas,  tele¬ 
vision  in  the  courtroom,  and 
proposed  laws  to  restrict  cover¬ 
age  of  trials. 

He  said  the  bar  group  was 
“proceeding  with  no  precon¬ 
ceived  rules  or  ideas,”  and  it 
would  take  at  least  a  year  to 
complete  its  work. 

• 

Keate  Asks  Full 
Support  for  CP 

Toronto 

Stuart  Keate,  re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Canadian  Press  at 
the  annual  meeting  April  27, 
made  a  plea  for  closer  associa¬ 
tion  of  French-  and  English- 
language  newspapers  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  News  Association. 

He  forecast  that  if  separate 
French-  and  English-language 
news  agencies  emerge  in  Can¬ 
ada,  each  will  lie  weaker  finan¬ 
cially  than  CP. 

Mr.  Keate,  publisher  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  said  CP  must 
lirovide  a  service  of  news  that 
is  as  honest  in  dealing  with 
Canadian  problems  as  we  can 
make  it.  “This  reijuires,  as  al¬ 
ways,  the  help  of  our  members 
of  both  languages,”  he  declared. 

The  Co-operative  now  has  104 
daily  newspaper  members,  the 
highest  figure  in  43  years. 

“This  is  a  point  worth  re¬ 
membering,”  Mr.  Keate  said. 
“Other  media  delight  in  talking 
about  the  dying  new’spaper  in¬ 
dustry.  We  have  gained  11 
dailies  in  the  last  10  years — 
five  of  them  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia.” 

• 

AP  Seeks  to  Obtain 
Service  from  Comsat 

The  Associated  Press  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  for  permission 
to  acquire  intercontinental  com¬ 
munications  facilities  from  the 
Communications  Satellite  Cor¬ 
poration.  Comsat  owns  the 
Earlybird  hovering  in  space  over 
the  mid-Atlantic. 

The  AP  application  made  in  a 
letter  from  Deputy  General 
Manager  Harry  T.  Montgomery 
referred  to  the  cooperative  news 
.service  as  an  “authorized  entity” 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  service 
from  Comsat  under  the  terms 
of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962. 

If  the  FCC  rules  that  the  AP 
is  qualified  to  lease  facilities 
from  Comsat,  and  if  Comsat  can 
provide  such  facilities,  it  would 
permit  AP  to  by-pass  the  estab¬ 
lished  international  carriers  who 
build  or  lease  facilities  and  then 
lease  or  ‘sub-lease  them  to 
organizations  such  as  AP  as 
“customers.” 


Press  Eulogizes 
Edward  R.  Murrow 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  the  first 
major  star  of  electronic  jour¬ 
nalism,  died  April  27,  losing  a 
battle  with  cancer  at  the  age  of 
57,  and  the  press  paid  him  great 
tribute.  He  was  eulogized  for 
dedicated,  distinguished  service 
as  a  reporter  for  25  years  on 
l  adio  and  television  and  for  his 
sacrificial  public  sei-vice  in  the 
three  years  he  headed  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

Bom  Egbert  Roscoe  Murrow 
on  a  farm  near  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  he  adopte<l  the  name  of 
Edward  R.  before  he  graduated 
from  Washington  State  College 
as  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1930 
and  began  a  career  in  education. 
While  abroad  he  joined  CBS 
News  and  he  organized  an  army 
of  correspondents  for  the  net¬ 
work.  During  the  blitz  his  “This 
is  London”  liecame  his  trade¬ 
mark.  Po.stwar  he  develope<l 
the  “Person  to  Person”  series 
and  CBS  “See  It  Now”  and 
“Small  World”  reports. 

Unlike  most  of  his  colleagues 
in  broadcast  journalism,  Mr. 
Murrow  never  had  worked  di¬ 
rectly  for  a  new’spaper. 

Out  of  respec-t  to  its  most 
celebrated  member,  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  in  New  York  turned 
its  annual  awards  dinner  Fri¬ 
day  into  a  memorial  .salute  to 
him. 

• 

Harvartl  Professor 
In  Antitrust  Post 

Washington 

President  Johnson  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  new  chief  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  He  is  Dr.  Donald  F. 
Turner,  44,  professor  of  anti¬ 
trust  law  and  economic  regula¬ 
tion  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

Dr.  Turner  will  replace  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Orrick  Jr.,  w’ho  plans  to 
return  to  private  law  practice  in 
San  Francisco.  He  has  been  in 
government  service  about  four 
years. 

Four  antitrust  actions  involv¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  Lima,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Los  Angeles  and  Tucson 
have  been  initiated  by  Mr.  Or¬ 
rick  in  the  past  year.  All  are 
pending  on  court  calendars. 

• 

P.O.  Discount  Hit 

Washington 

Postmaster  General  John  A. 
Gronouski  told  Congress  this 
week  that  he  is  opposed  to  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  give  third- 
class  mailers  a  postage  discount 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  bulk  third- 
class  where  the  Zip  code  is  added 
to  the  address.  These  allowances, 
he  said,  would  result  in  pmssure 
to  raise  the  rates  of  other  classes 
of  mail. 
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Inquiry  Clears 
Thomson  Merger 

Ottawa 

The  Restrictive  Trade  Prac¬ 
tices  Commission  found  that  “No 
detriment  to  the  public  resulted 
or  seems  likely  to  result”  from 
the  1962  acquisition  of  the  Fort 
William  (Ont.)  Times- Journal 
by  Thomson  Newspapers  Lim¬ 
ited. 

Justice  Minister  FavTeau  said 
that  in  vdew  of  the  findings  of 
the  commission,  “No  further 
proceedings  are  contemplated.” 

The  Thomson  company  uc- 
(juired  the  Port  Arthur  News- 
Chronicle  in  1950,  and  the  di¬ 
rector  of  investigation  and  re¬ 
search  for  the  commission 
stalled  an  inquiry  under  the 
Combines  Inv’estigation  Act 
when  the  Fort  William  news- 
pajier  was  acquired.  The  two 
papers  are  in  neighlwring  cities. 

The  commission  r€*port  said: 

“It  is  apparent  that  there  was 
no  competition  lietween  the.se 
two  dailies  for  circulation  in  the 
other  city.” 

Rut  in  the  district  outside  tlie 
two  cities,  the  newspapers  were 
“rivals  for  circulation”  and  had 
competition  from  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg  papers. 

The  commission  noted  “A 
trend  in  newspaper  publishing, 
not  peculiar  to  Canada,  towards 
the  publication  of  only  one  news¬ 
paper  in  small  cities  and  towns, 
due  to  economic  reasons.” 

• 

Mill  Plan  Droppetl 

Montreal 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  &  Powell 
River  Ltd.  announced  this  week 
that  it  has  abandoned  plans  for 
a  $150  million  installation  at 
Kitimat,  N.  C.,  which  would  have 
included  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  The  I'eason,  the 
company  said,  was  that  the 
British  Columbia  government 
had  authorized  an  inadequate 
timber  supply. 

• 

Katz  AppointinentB 

Rodney  Keeney  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  sales  manager 
in  New  York  for  the  Newspaper 
Division  of  the  Katz  Agency, 
Inc.,  advertising  representatives. 
The  addition  of  Gordon  Finley 
to  the  New  York  sales  staff  also 
w'as  announced.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  Alitalia  Airlines. 

• 

Jeiiningh  to  AG&C 

Murry  V.  Jennings,  a  former 
promotion  manager  for  the 
Daily  News  Record  in  the  Fair- 
child  group,  has  been  named 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
public  relations  for  .American 
Gas  &  Chemicals  Inc.,  Leak-Tec 
Division. 
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Ca  (iner  Jackson,  Man 
^  ifii  a  Cause,  Dies 

Washington 

G^tidner  Jackson,  68,  a  news- 
par  :man,  public  official  and 
unioii  executive  for  45  years, 
die(i  here  April  17.  He  crusaded 
for  such  causes  as  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti,  the  Southern  share¬ 
croppers,  Spanish  Royalists, 
American  Indians,  the  Bonus 
Marchers  and  civil  liberties. 

Boi  n  in  Colorado  Springs,  the 
son  of  a  western  railroad  mag¬ 
nate,  Mr.  Jackson  had  lived  here 
for  30  years.  Early  in  his  career 
as  a  reporter  he  worked  on  the 
Boston  Globe. 

After  a  series  of  government 
and  labor  union  jobs  he  returned 
to  journalism  as  Washington 


Odell  to  JWT 

Norman  Odell,  until  recently 
l)resident  of  PR  Associates  Inc., 
public  relations  affiliate  of  Gay- 
nor  &  Ducas,  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  in  a  super¬ 
visory  capacity. 


Premiums  in  Comics 

A  choice  of  a  Barbie  doll,  a 
Skipper  doll  or  a  pup  tent  will  , 
be  offered  as  a  premium  in  Del 
Monte  juice  drink  advertising  I 
beginning  June  10.  Sunday  j 
newspaper  comic  sections  will  i 
be  used  in  copy  developed  by  i 
McCann-Erickson  Inc.  | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Printing  Plants  For  Sale 

ARIZONA  PRINTING  PI^ANT 
Gross  $2r)>M  month.  W/bldff.  $150>M 
Dean  Sellers.  625  El.  Main.  Mesa.  Ariz. 

Publications  For  Sale 

MOXTIII.Y  ARCHITECTURAL  MAGAZINE; 
9.200  controlled  and  paid  distribution; 
quality  imnfte;  consistently  in  black: 
establishe<l  1S88;  impressive  i>otential. 
Owner  expundini;  other  interests.  Write 
Box  154t.  Fklitor  &  {Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Fillers 

HANDY  ITLLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composinR 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 

Newspaper  Printing 


classified  section  | 

I  ft  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  I 


ANNOUNCJiMENTS  j  .ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netcspaper  Appraisers  '  Newspapers  For  Sale 


correspondent  for  the  New  York 
City  newspaper,  PM,  and  in 
recent  years  had  been  a  free 
lance  writer. 

• 

Del  Forkey,  57,  managing 
editor  of  the  Malone  (N.  Y.) 
Evi'uinu  Telefirnm  when  he  re¬ 
tired  three  years  ago;  April  27. 

*  *  A 

G.  Wilfred  Hibbert,  68,  press 
relations  manager  for  Libbey- 
Owens-Ford  Glass  Company  for 
15  years  and  previous  to  that 
newspaperman  for  the  old  To¬ 
ledo  (Ohio)  News-Bee  and  To¬ 
ledo  Times;  April  23. 

ifc  4e 

Ralph  L.  Brooks,  64,  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star’s 
Sunday  magazine;  April  23. 

«  ♦  « 

Lacey  R.  DeMille,  66,  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Gilroy  (Calif.) 
Dispatch;  April  19. 

>|c  *  ♦ 

Joseph  M.  Levy,  64,  former 
New  York  Times  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Middle  East; 
April  19. 

*  4(  * 

C.  A.  (Chet)  Dimond,  75,  a 
co-founder  and  for  25  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Newbery  (Ore.) 
Graphic;  April  10. 

*  ♦  * 

Howard  E.  McBride,  64,  a 
police  reporter  22  years  for  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune; 
April  10. 

>l>  ♦  « 

Lloyd  A.  McMaster,  73,  a  St. 
Louis  newspaperman  for  47 
years  and  a  retired  member  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  sports  staff; 
April  12. 


appraisals  for  estate,  tax.  I 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  I 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  ' 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers  i 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth  , 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


ONLY  $110,000  for  .this  daily  news- 
pai>er.  Northern  California.  Real  op- 
t>ortunity.  Lyle  Mariner  Associates, 
Box  717,  Evergrreen.  Colo.,  80439. 


RESORT  AREA  SATELLITE  WEEKLY 
ready  to  ro  on  own.  $20,000,  10% 

down ;  balance  10%  profits.  No  brokers. 
Zone  3.  Box  1443,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


ITS  NOT'  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspai>er — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’Hiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling;. 

len  feighner  agency 

P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michiitan 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
I  Quality  Newspapers 

i  899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif. 


NiXiOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  pr(R>erties  —  sale  of  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala,  Phone  546-3357. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27402 

IP  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  News¬ 
paper  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O. 
I)r.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Newspaper  Consultants 


GOING  COLD-TYPE-OFFSET? 

Our  consulting  service — Based  on  15  years 
heavy,  heavy  experience  in  composition 
and  printing  by  this  method—WILL 
SAVE  YOU  MANY  THOUSANDS  OF 
DOLLARS. 

PHOTONEWS.  INC. 

329  B'wsy.  Bethpage.  L.I..  N.Y. 

516  OVerbroek  1-0440 


lAlNG  ISLAND  WE’EKLY,  Nassau 
County.  Money-maker,  good  opportunity 
for  more.  Box  1619,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

$110,000  for  small  northern  Calif,  daily 
— 29%  down.  Exclusive  county  seat 
weeklies  from  $32,000  to  $53,000  in 
Colorado  and  eastern  Utah.  Lyle  Mar¬ 
iner  Asso.,  1441  Welton  St.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  80202. 

1.  NATIONAL  FARM  MAGAZINE 
GROUP.  Total  gross  $235,000.  Priced 
at  $230,000.  Terms. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Ebcclusive  weekly.  Gross 
$120,000.  Priced  at  $95,000.  $25,000 
down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIA’TES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  23,  California 

3  COUN’TY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVES  in 
Colorado  and  eastern  Utah,  plus  sev¬ 
eral  other  Rocky  Mountain  newspapers 
— $14,000  to  $200,000.  Lyle  Mariner 
Assoc.,  Ho.x  717,  Evergreen,  Colo., 
80439. 

Printing  Plants  For  Sale 

FLORIDA  printing  &  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  profitable,  good  plant,  growing. 
Owner  will  retain  part  financial  in¬ 
terest  with  able  buyer  if  desired.  $125,- 
000  with  terms  or  partial  lease.  Give 
qualifications  in  confidence  for  details. 
Box  1571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPEN  PRESS  TIME  on  4-unit  Goss 
Web  Offset.  Write  to:  Hi-Liter  Publ. 
Co..  2047  Ogden  Ave.,  Downers  Grove, 
III.  60515. 

Publishers’  Representatives 

PUBLISHERS — For  in-depth  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  representation  throughout 
the  National  Capital  Area  contact 
HAMPTON  &  HAMPTON.  1205  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.C.  20004. 
Telephone  NAtional  8-9794,  Area  Code 
202. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— ’TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
53-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARD  ’TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  RBn>AlRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


W.  E.  STANLinr  CO.  &  SON 
Newspaper  Engineers 
Fox  Lake,  III.  60020 
(312)  Justice  7-5051 
Erection — Moving — Rebuilding 
Cienter  rings  and  clips  rebuilt 
and  turned  in  your  own  plant. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Burna  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966. 


LBJ  Watches  Tickers 

Washington 
The  news  of  the  world  ticks 
out  now  right  beside  President 
Johnson’s  left  elbow.  Two  Tele¬ 
type  machines  in  cabinets,  one 
bringing  Associated  Press  news 
and  the  other  the  report  of 
United  Press  International,  have 
been  installed  in  the  President’s 
oval  office. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  1,  1965 


LIVE  IN  BEAUTIFUL 
CAUF.  VACATIONLAND 
:  This  exclusive  weekly  has  fine  plant. 
Grossed  $70,000  in  1964:  operating  net 
$16,800;  price  $65,000  with  $18,000 
I  down.  Besides  tourist  dollars,  there  is 
'  a  sound  local  economy  of  substantial 
j  payrolls.  Your  family  will  enjoy  this 
j  real  western  town  ;  you'll  enjoy  trout 
fishing  minutes  from  your  desk.  Jos. 

I  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
I  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805.' 


$80,000  GROSS  OFFSET  WEEKLY— 
I  long  established.  Sell  part  interest  to 
I  top  ad  man  or  editor.  $10,000  cash  to 
I  handle.  Area  7,  Reply  Box  1487,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


uipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Circulation  Equipment  For  Sale  j 

Photoengraving  Equipment  | 

Presses  &■  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery 

FOR  SALE:  ' 

All  equipment  m  use  thru  March 
31  and  now  immediately  available 
Graphotype  Model  6341  (purchased  new  i 
1960)  serial  No.  612167 
GraphiMype  Class  6400  (old)  (good  con¬ 
dition)  serial  No.  612167 
Addreasograph  Model  1996P  (purchased 
new  1968)  aerial  No.  713061 
Suction  Forfer  &  Table,  Model  196-60  ' 
(purchased  new  1968)  serial  No.  | 
713062 

Addressograph  Model  1996P  (old)  (good 
condition)  serial  No.  446624 
Addressograph  Model  1996P  (old)  (good 
condition)  serial  No.  612172 
Addressograph  Hand  Model  (old)  (good 
condition)  serial  No.  H-A-604 
7  Addressograph  Cabinets  with  21  trays 
each 

1  Addressograph  Cabinet  with  49  trays 
3000  Size  "P”  piates 

0>ntact:  Business  Office.  Register  Pub¬ 
lishing  Go.,  New  Haven,  0>nn.  06603. 

Composing  Room 

INTIdRTYPB-C4-l,  quadder,  saw.  6 
molds.  No.  188S8.  Also  2  rebuilt  14's 
with  <H>erating  units.  All  are  electric 
and  in  top  shape.  John  James.  Prod. 
Mgr.,  The  Tribune,  240  Franklin  St., 
Warren,  Ohio  44095. 

INTERTYPE.  TTS,  PERFORATOR— 
Model  C3  S-3  Intertype  (No.  5222),  1 
mag.  &  split,  gas  monomelt  pot,  al¬ 
most  new  TTS  .attachment  and  stand¬ 
ard  perforator.  Bureau  County  Repub¬ 
lican.  Princeton,  Illinois  61356. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Hea\y  Duty  Newsjmiter 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.60,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALE3S 
OOMP.\NY,  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Ph.  919-835- 
1513. 

VARI-TYPER  with  five  fonts.  $500. 
Nine  years  oid,  model  6  lOF.  Good  con¬ 
dition.  Write:  George  Abbott.  Shasta 
High  School,  22li0  Eureka  Way,  Re<l- 
ding,  Calif.,  96001.  You  pay  freight. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8*  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NBWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tirasday,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
Phan*  PLaia  2-7050 


FAIRCHILD  ENGRAVER 
C^et  Scan- A-G raver,  85  screen,  $2,- 
200.  C.  Isenberg,  11  Norwich  St.. 
Worcester,  Mass.  SW  1-0963. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


FINE  USED  PRESSES 


14  units  S(X)TT  press  23Ai  in  i>ne. 
with  2  full  color  decks,  4  half-color 
decks,  reverses.  2  double  folders, 
Hurletron  color  register  controls,  Scott 
reels,  tensions.  Wood  Electro-tab 
pasters.  Can  be  divided. 


POCT  \A/ A  D  reels,  tensions.  Wood  Electro-tab 

1  r  w  j  I  -  Vv /M\  ,  pasters.  Can  divided. 

!  PRESS  EQUIPMENT  - 

_  8  unit  GOSS  23 A  •  Arch  Type,  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  2  extra  color  cylinders.  2 
I  (1955)  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  22%,  8  reverses,  reels  &  tensions.  Can  be 

I  units,  balloon  former,  skip  slitter,  2  divided. 

color  cylinders.  9  reverses,  roll  stands.  _ 

power  roll  hoist,  rewinder;  Wood  Pony  | 

Autoplate.  Location:  Huntsville,  Ala.  6  unit  SCOTT.  22%",  steel  cylinders, 

_  i  roller  bearings.  2  heavy  duty  folders, 

I  !  reels  and  tensions ;  full  stereo  equip- 

(1961)  HOE  COLOR  CONVER’nBLE  ment.  Can  be  divided. 

I  MA.  6  units,  double  balloon  former,  _ 

extra  color  cylinder,  3  reverses.  Wood 

I  reels,  tensions,  pasters.  Unitype  drives.  5  unit  GOSS  22%,  Arch  Type,  baJloon 
.  Location:  Newark,  N.J.  formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cylin- 

_  der.  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 

I  (1950)  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE, 

I  2  separate  units,  with  a.c.  unitype  4  unit  GOSS  21%,  Arch  Type,  2  dou- 
I  drives.  Hoe  reels,  tensions,  pasters.  ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  colot 

I  _  cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions ; 

I  Pony  Autoidate. 

I  8  unit  HOE  press,  22%,  [2  units  (1948)  _ 

I  Color  Convertible  and  6  units  (1937) 

<  Arch  Type],  double  balloon  former,  3  2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press,  22%, 

,  color  cylinders,  6  reverses,  Hoe  reels,  double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 

:  tensions,  pasters.  Location :  New  Or-  end  feed. 

I  leans.  _ 

24  pg.  Duplex  Tubular,  2/1,  with  com- 

i  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  s*®””  equipment. 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  0X  7-4590  - 

j _ _ 16  pg.  Duplex  Tubular. 


6  unit  SCOTT.  22%",  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearings.  2  heavy  duty  folders, 
reels  and  tensions ;  full  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Can  be  divided. 


5  unit  GOSS  22%,  Arch  Type,  bsJloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cylin¬ 
der.  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 


4  unit  GOSS  21%,  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  color 
cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions ; 
Pony  Autoidate. 


2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press,  22%, 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  feed. 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 


Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice, 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,000 
circulation.  No  brokers,  please.  Price 
will  be  discussed  with  interest^  sub¬ 
stantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOOD  COLOR  REGISTER  MACHINE 
Mfg.  1957,  cut-off  23ft" 

STEREOTYPE  PLATE  ELEVATOR 
Lift  50  ft.,  automatic 

MILWAUKEE  PUSHER  R.H. 

KEMP  7%  ton  pot.  Mfg.  1946 

WOOD  AUTOSHAVER 
&  AUTOPLATE 
Mfg.  1946,  cut-off  23ft" 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  MU  5-4774 

7  SPINDLES  WITH  BANDY  CHUCKS, 
in  excellent  condition.  Shafts:  2*4"  di¬ 
ameter,  length  9'4%".  Shive:  7"  diame¬ 
ter.  Used  on  Goss  straight  line  press. 
Also  4  tension  blocks  with  Graphalloy 
shoes  and  7"  shive.  Contact:  Everett 
Herald.  Everett,  Wash.,  Ph.  ALpine 
9-.5I51. 


S  pg.  top  deck  for  Duplex  Tubular. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


BARGAIN  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
8-Page  Duplex  Model  D,  prints  5500 
(2  way  printer)  2,  4,  6  or  8  standard 
size  pages  per  hour.  Double  that  on 
Tabloid.  Excellent  condition,  easy  to 
remove  from  1st  floor.  Priced  to  sell 
NOW!  The  McDowell  News.  Marion, 
N.C.  28762.  I 

DECIDED  TQ  STAY  LETTERPRESS?  i 


HOE  Super  Production  Press.  6-units 
with  double  2-to-l  folder,  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #  2911.  Deliver^  new  i 
in  1941,  Paijer  width  60  to  68  inches.  ! 
Diameter  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  angle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of 
folder.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  angle  bars.  Web  severing 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  brakes  on 
all  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives.  150  HP-DC 
motor  with  inching  motor  and  DC 
controls.  Standby  drive.  80-HP-DC 
motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls. 
Press  may  be  seen  running  daily. 
Available  June,  1965,  direct  from 
owner.  Contact:  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  The 
Evening  Press.  Binghamton.  New 
York.  Telephone — (607)  722-3411. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
16-page.  2  to  1  model.  40  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaiwr  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

(X)LE  FOLDERS 

%.  %,  comb,  can  GLUE,  FOLD. 

TRIM  product  in  one  operation.  24.- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks  Inc..  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  CE  6-8841. 

FX)R  SALU  -All  mechanical  equipment 
in  modern  newsi>aper  plant  from  TTS 
to  two  Goss  presses  of  48  and  32  full- 
page  capacity.  Everything  in  A-1  con¬ 
dition.  Write  Box  1658,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

2200-GALLON  INK  TANK  with  pump 
and  accessories  for  sale.  Now  in  use. 
Available  June  1.  Record-Courier, 
Ravenna,  Ohio.  Tel:  296-8414. 


R.  HOE  Z  PATTERN- 

3  Units,  48-Page  Capacity 

Roller  bearings,  equipped  with  f.idge 
unit,  conveyors,  100  HP.  3-phas,-  AC 
drive,  hard  rubber  rollers,  22%"  rut- 
off. 

R.  HOE  SIMPLEX 

24-Page  Capacity 

steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  equip¬ 
ped  with  color  deck,  %  folder,  standa^ 
AC  3-phase  drive,  complete  with  stereo 
equipment  including  Pony  Autopl.ate,  . 
mat  roller  and  chases,  single  width, 
22%"  cut-off. 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

i  24-Page  Capacity 

‘  standard  2  to  1  model  complete  with 
J  stereo  equipment  including  mat  roller 
and  chases  and  all  standard  3-phaae 
AC  drive. 

Universal  Printing  Ekiuipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

MONOMELT  Page  Rotary  Flat  Shaver, 
w/spare  cutter.  Ironwood  Globe,  Iron 
wood,  Michigan  49938. 

Hoe  saw  and  trimmer,  heavy  duty, 
compact  space  saver. 

Full-page  Hoe  flat  casting  box;  casts 
type  high,  base  high  or  shell,  one 
point  lock-up  for  speedy  operation. 

I  Hoe  plate  casting  box.  22%"  cut-off. 

I  Hoe  plate  finishing  machine  with  cool 
ing  stand  and  air  drier,  22%"  cut-off, 

!  set  up  for  15%"  page  width. 

!  TRANSCRIPT  PRESS,  Dedham.  Mass. 

ONE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  Casting 
Box;  one  Duplex  plate  finishing  ma¬ 
chine.  Brunswick  News,  Brunswick, 
Ga..  31521. 

I  GOSS  MAT  ROLLER,  model  45R.  ii 
I  excellent  condition.  Will  mat  double- 
I  truck  forms.  Ten-inch  roller,  mercury 
switches  and  reverse  mechanism  in 
stalled  new  last  year.  Required  floor 
space  4'  wide  by  5%'  long.  Contact: 

!  Everett  Herald,  Everett,  Wash.,  Ph. 
j  ALpine  9-5151, 

!  CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER  factory 
I  enclosed  22% "  cut-off,  excellent  condi 
tion:  also  chipping  blocks.  George  C. 

!  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

I  Wanted  to  Buy 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  (krnveyor  and/or  component  units 
I  and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley.  Calif 

32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS, 
23ft"  cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  more 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia,  La. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4B90 


GOOD  USED  TUBULAR  PRESS  uid 
all  necessary  stereo  equipment.  Mini¬ 
mum  capability  32  pages  tabloid.  Write 
or  call  A1  Hickerson,  High  Plaini 
Publishers,  Dodge  City,  Kansas 
HUnter  2-2144. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAET  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y 

IMPRESSION  CYLINDER  for  Go* 
single  width  deck-type  press.  23ft"  cut- 


DECIDED  TQ  STAY  LETTERPRESS?  j  MERGER  MAKES  AVAILABLE  single  width  deck-type  press.  23ft"  cut- 

Then  here’s  the  press  for  you.  Duplex  |  Duplex  AB,  Job  Presses,  Caster,  etc.  off,  ft  plate.  45-degree  clamp.  Daily 

AB  with  all  extras.  Make  us  an  offer.  :  Make  Offer.  Butler  N.J.  Argus  201-  News.  P.  O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage. 

Waco  (Tex.)  Citizen.  PI  4-3611.  1  838-1234.  Alaska.  99501. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


AdminUtratice 

EDI  I'OR-BUSINESS  MANAGER  new 
oSk'  weekly  newBpai>er  with  excellent 
future.  Startinar  soon.  Box  1499,  Edi¬ 
tor  Publisher. 

Artists 

GAUTOON  GAG  WRITER  or  writers 
to  supply  for  3  successful  nationally 
syndicated  features.  For  proofs  write 
liox  1641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
seasoned  and  thoroughly  experience<l 
home  delivery  manager  with  potential 
and  ability  to  manage  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  on  large  MES  newspaper. 
Box  1528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

JOIN  THE  ADVERTISING  STAFF  of 
the  Times-News.  Kingsiwrt,  located  in 
eastern  Tennessee,  beautiful  TVA  lakes, 
mild  winters,  excellent  schools  ami 
near  the  Great  Smokey  Mountain 
Range.  You  must  be  experienced  with 
ability  to  aggressively  sell  our  market, 
energetic,  strong  on  copy,  layout,  sales 
promotion ;  we  offer,  go<^  salary,  in¬ 
centive  plan  and  good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Forward  your  resume  including 
exfierience,  past  employment  and  ref¬ 
erences  to:  P,  Kohl,  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  Kingsport  Times-News,  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn.,  37660. 


YOUNG  MAN,  long  on  collections  and 
securing  carriers,  for  fast-growing  8,- 
(100  daily.  Could  lie  assistant,  probably 
manager  circulation.  Write:  Horner, 
Box  111,  Sanford,  N.C.,  full  resume, 
salary. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  manager’s 
'  job  open  on  Laa  Vegas  Review-Journal. 
We  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  with 
planned  advancement.  Prefer  experi- 
I  enced  advertising  salesman  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  daily  newspaper  or  adver- 
,  tising  agency.  Send  resume  to:  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Wright,  Box  70,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada. 


WANTED: 

County  Circulation 
Manager 

for  an  eastern  newspaper  in 
the  100,000  class.  Salary  open 
commensurate  with  ability.  Ap¬ 
plicant  must  have  proven  back¬ 
ground  in  country  circulation 
with  records.  Pensions  and 
other  security  benefits  in¬ 
cluded.  Application  will  be 
kept  confidential. 

Box  1490 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  fast¬ 
growing  progressive,  36,000  evening 
daily,  pleasant  seacoast  area.  Seek 
man  now  in  New  England  or  adjacent 
state,  experienced  in  promotion,  staff 
training.  Big  classified  iiotential.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Salary  open.  Re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential.  Send  resume, 
salary  range  to:  C.  J.  O'Connor,  The 
Day,  New  London,  Conn.,  06321. 


PHONE  ROOM  CHIEF 
MAN  OR  WOMAN 

Top  job  now  wide  ofjen  due  to 
illness  of  2  key  people.  Big 
metro  daily  in  strong  competi¬ 
tive  city.  Area  6.  Only  ex¬ 
perienced  professionals  should 
respond  with  complete  resume. 

All  replies  confidential.  We 
have  all  the  fringe  benefits  and 
are  prepared  to  pay  for  talent. 
Box  1602,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  .SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  | 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago  3.  III.  60603. 

SEASONED  newspaper  advertising  dis¬ 
play  salesman  or  woman.  Must  be 
able  to  stand  rigid  investigation.  Sub¬ 
mit  complete  resume  with  copies  of 
references  first  letter.  This  is  a  Scripps 
League  newspaper.  Box  lo9&.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Dynamic 
employee-owned  daily  offers  go<sl  sal¬ 
ary,  l>onus,  chance  for  advancement. 
Excellent  climate  on  San  Francisco 
Peninsula.  Prefer  Journalism  degree 
and  some  experience.  Send  resume  to 
Howard  Schonberger,  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Palo  Alto  Times,  Box 
300,  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  94302. 


AItVERTISING  .SALESMAN  for  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  newspaper  group.  Per¬ 
manent.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  plus  many  lienefits. 
Make  layouts  and  sell.  Contact:  Mont¬ 
gomery  Pub.  Co..  Fort  Washington, 
Pa.  19034.  (AC  215)  MI  6-5100,  E)xt. 
43. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVER'nSING  Sales¬ 
man.  Prefer  man  with  2  to  3  years' 
experience  but  will  consider  recent  col¬ 
lege  grad.  Excellent  opportunity.  41.- 
000  growing  Southern  Wisconsin  com¬ 
munity,  26,000  circulation.  Salary  plus 
department  bonus.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  details  of  background:  M.  W. 
Johnston,  Janesville  Gazette,  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wisconsin  53546. 


I^RE  OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced 
clMsifioil  manaprer.  Attractive  paijer, 
above-averapre  remuneration.  Go^  re¬ 
sort  prrowth  community  in  Zone  2. 

Collejfe  town.  Capable  of  directing  staff 
of  4.  Has  excellent  account  list  for 
working  manager.  Good  future  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Give  thoughtful  resume  of 
your  wlucation  and  experience  for 
ronsideration.  Confidential.  Box  1656, 

Editor  &  Publisher, 

Display  Advertising 

have  an  OPPORTUNITY  for  expe- 
nenc^  aggressive  person  who  has  5 
years’  experience  in  display  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  layout.  Good  account  list 
svailable.  Salary  plus  above-average 
commission.  Growth  city.  Zone  2.  G<xxl 
future  opportunities.  Give  thoughtful 
resume  of  your  education  an(i  experi¬ 
ence  for  consideration.  Confidential. 

“OX  1652,  Editor  &  Publisher,  _ 
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OPPORTUNITY  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing  with  Chicago  office  of  leading  rep¬ 
resentative  firm.  We  want  intelligent, 
aggressive  man  of  26-30  years  with 
minimum  three  years*  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  experience.  Excellent  future 
representing  top  newspapers.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to  Box  1640.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Experi¬ 
enced  advertising  salesman  for  dis¬ 
play  flepartment  to  supplement  present 
staff.  Ihiblishing  daily  PM  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  40,000  circulation  bracket.  Good 
salary*  excellent  incentive  program. 
Write  full  details  to  George  R.  Poyn- 
ter.  Retail  Advertising  Manager,  News 
Journal.  Mansffeld,  Ohio  44901. 


OPPORTUNITY 

Summer  and  vacation  time  will  soon 
bs  htra.  Art  you  looking  for  a  change 
of  scenery?  Wa  need  a  good  display 
ad  layout  salesman.  Daily  and  Sunday 
22,000  ABC  circulation.  Salary,  bonus 
incantivs  and  moving  expanse.  Grow¬ 
ing  paper  in  expanding  area.  Excel¬ 
lent  recreation  on  Columbia  and 
Snake  rivers,  mild  climate,  lots  of 
fishing,  hunting  boating.  All  replies 
confidential.  Give  details  of  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  family.  Write:  J.  W.  Gillis, 
Tri-City  Herald,  Pasco,  Washington. 
Wa  will  arrange  interview  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  for  qualified  applicant. 


Editorial 

REPORTER  —  Medium-size  afternoon 
daily  in  growing  city.  Zone  4,  has  open¬ 
ing  for  reporter-photographer.  Send  all 
pertinent  information  including  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary  expected  to 
Box  1623.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  writer.  Midwest  state  university 
seeks  writer  capable  of  in-depth  re¬ 
porting  on  university  research  and 
educational  programs.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Box  1515.  Editor 
ti  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  EDITOR  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  publication.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits  for  energetic 
and  imaginative  science-oriented  writer. 
Box  1505,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


A  STARTING  SALARY  of  $10,000  and 
broad  advancement  opportunity  for 
skillful  copy  editor,  in  competitive 
metropolitan  city.  The  person  we  are 
looking  for  might  now  be  a  copy  read¬ 
er  with  executive  potential  on  another 
big  newspaper,  or  the  top  young  edi¬ 
tor  in  a  smaller  city.  Box  1586,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  SLOT  MAN  WANTED,  for 
6-edition  newspaper,  to  assist  sports 
editor.  Five-man  simrts  stafl.  Should 
have  ability  in  typo^aphy.  photo  edit¬ 
ing  and  copy  reading.  Midwest.  Box 
1511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPANDING  STAFF.  Seek  two  re- 
liorter-photographers,  2  to  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  San  ^ancisco  Bay  Area  sub¬ 
urban  afternoon  newspaper,  35,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Write  Box  1560,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  sports  editor-writer  with  well- 
rounded  knowledge  all  sports.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  sports  active  communi¬ 
ty.  Good  salary,  hospitalization,  life 
insurance,  pension  plan,  paid  vacation, 
other  benefits.  Progressive  afternoon 
daily.  Give  full  information,  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter  to  D,  F.  Daubel,  The 
News-Messenger,  FVemont,  Ohio  43420. 


DESK  MAN — Jack  of  all  trades  on 
desk  —  write  heads,  rewrite,  assign¬ 
ments.  Zone  1  daily.  Box  1585,  ^i- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN-FDITOR  needed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  small  daily.  Must  be  strong 
on  sports.  Apply:  Manager,  Daily 
News.  Russell,  Kansas  67666. 


WANT  PRO  EDITOR  -  REPORTER. 
Managing  editorship  of  three  aggres¬ 
sive  weeklies  for  man  or  woman  who 
can  qualify.  Nash  Newspapers.  Som¬ 
erville,  N.J.  08876. 


EXPERIENCED 
COPY  DESK 
MAN  WANTED 

Tie  Press-Gazette  will  have  an  open¬ 
ing  on  its  central  copy  desk  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  individual  capable  of  grow¬ 
ing  with  us.  Opening  on  or  about  June 
1st.  Good  salary  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
PRESS-GAZETTE 
P.O.  Box  430 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin  54305 


MAGAZINE  EDITORIAL 
Elditorial  assistant,  1  or  2  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  strong  on  writing,  semi-techni¬ 
cal  material,  some  travel.  layout,  pro¬ 
duction  and  photography  helpful  but 
not  required,  can  learn  here.  Location 
upper  South  Central.  Plimish  resume, 
salary  expected  to  Box  1617,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  fast-growing  7,800 
circulation  weekly  with  high  standards, 
good  crew.  Must  have  flair  for  lively 
writing,  desire  to  get  news  at  first 
hand — even  when  that  means  night 
work.  Can  start  June  or  July.  Send 
resume  and  salary  needs  to;  Publisher. 
Thompeonville  Press.  Thnmpsonville, 
Conn.  06082. 


Editorial 

EDITOR — Immediate  opening  on  large 
prize-winning  Illinois  weekly.  Must  be 
top-notch  writer  capable  of  handling 
small  staff  and  assuming  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  news  coverage.  Knowledge 
of  layout  and  photography  desirable. 
Top  quality  offset  publication.  Ehccel- 
lent  opportunity.  Send  full  resume 
first  letter.  Box  1622,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


REPORTE31S,  DESKMEN.  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8. 
foperienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  3.  Ill..  60603. 


RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE  to  assist  in 
science  writing  program  conducted  by 
leading  journalism  school.  Newspaper 
background  desirable.  Good  salary,  uni¬ 
versity  benefits.  Box  1594.  Elditor  St 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
in  Southwest.  Lively  sports  commu¬ 
nity.  Room  for  development.  Box  1590, 
^itor  St  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  live-wire  afternoon 
daily.  Zone  8.  Sharp  layouts  requisite. 
Box  1615,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WRITER  with  special  inter¬ 
est  in  national  and  world  affairs  for 
staff  of  current  affairs  weekly  serving 
Catholic  junior  high  schools.  Teaching, 
social  science  background  helpful.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Box  1598,  Eidi¬ 
tor  St  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  TALENT  capa¬ 
ble  of  tackling  challenging  coverage  of 
business  and  industrial  activities.  Chi¬ 
cago-based  job  with  some  travel  avail¬ 
able  to  top-notch  writer  with  pride  in 
his  own  ability.  Send  resume,  writing 
samples  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Frank  Associates,  744  Bittersweet,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.,  60613. 


ARE  YOU  READY 
FOR  MANHATTAN? 

We  want  a  young  newsman  who  has 
SERVED  HIS  APPRENTICESHIP  and 
is  ready  for  the  jump  to  New  York 
City.  If  he  comes  from  a  financial  staff, 
that’s  in  his  favor. 

He  will  start  as  an  ASSOCIATE  EDI¬ 
TOR  covering  a  specialty  market  and 
where  he  goes  from  there  depends  on 
his  ability. 

He  will  join  a  staff  that  is  becoming 
the  TALK  OF  TOE  DAILY  BUSINESS 
NEIWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  because  of 
the  rapid  development  of  its  newspaper. 

He  is  aggressive,  bright,  ambitious, 
well-educated,  LIKES  GOOD  PAY,  and 
gets  along  well  with  his  fellow  workers 
and  the  people  he  writes  about. 

Maybe  he’s  in  Texas,  or  Michigan, 
or  Massachusetts,  or  Florida.  Where- 
ever  he  is.  WE  WANT  HIM  ON  OUR 
STAFF. 

Box  1635  Eiditor  &  Publisher 


. .  \ 

CREATIVE  WRITER 

Michigan,  private,  liberal 
arts  college  is  seeking 
creative  writer,  with  pho¬ 
tography  interest,  news 
media  contacts,  and  pub¬ 
lications  experience  to  be 
responsible  for  college 
news  bureau  and  college 
publications.  Challenging, 
purposeful  opportunity. 

Box  1644 

Editor  &,  Publisher 

_ ^ 
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Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Printers 


APPLICATIONS  INVITED  I 

ProjfTwssive  Southern  California  i 
morninK-ereninK  combination  with  | 
an  earned  reputation  for  excellence  i 
haa  a  continuing  interest  in  receiv-  ! 
ing  applications  from  experienced  , 
or  promising  young  reporters  and 
desk  men  for  i>eriodic  openings. 
Ability  and  )K>tential  the  only 
criteria.  Ideal  working  conditions, 
attractive  lienefits.  All  replies 
confidential  and  acknowledged.  Box  | 
1630,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

ARE  YOU  RESPONSIBLE?  Expan.l-  I 
ing  midweet  daily  has  opened  three  1-  | 
man  news  bureaus.  Excellent  positions 
for  beginning  newsmen  or  June  grads.  | 
Decent  salary  —  top  conditions.  Box  * 
1663,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


CES^TRAL  NEW  JERSEY  DAILY  has 
openings  for  experience*!  copyreader 
and  two  2-year  or  more  experienced 
reiiorters.  All  lienefits.  Send  resume 
to:  Managing  Ekiitor,  The  Courier- 
News,  Plainfield,  N.J.  67061. 


COMPITTENT  NEWSM.tN  OR  WOMAN.  , 
5  years’  experience.  Night  shift,  37>4  i 
hour  week.  $135. .70  starting  salary.  Elx- 
panding  New  Jersey  daily.  Box  1662, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


DESK  MAN  for  aftemwin  daily  in  I 
southeastern  Penna.,  4S,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Pay  for  37'2  hour  week  starts  at  | 
$1.78  and  goes  to  $162  on  Sept.  1.  Send 
complete  resume,  references  to  Box 
1648,  EMitor  &  Publisher.  i 

iliniWilllMllillllllllllllH 


EDITOR  with  financial  experience  and  | 
uncommon  sense  as  slot  man  for  un-  i 
common  NYC  news  service.  Excellent  I 
opportunity.  Give  salary  requirement. 
Box  1632,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FRUSTRATED?  Have  ideas  you  can’t  | 
develop  where  you  are?  Or  are  you  i 
ready  for  the  top  news  sport  on  a  small 
daily  that  values  hard  news,  prizes 
features?  We're  seeking  e<litor  with  | 
know-how  and  enthusiasm  to  make  our  i 
paiier  sparkle  with  local  news  and  pic-  ( 
tures.  New,  modern  plant,  .7-man  staff,  i 
FHirther  opportunity  available  if  you  | 
prove  yourself.  Above-average  |iay  for  j 
liaiier  our  size.  Chart  Area  5.  Box  16.79,  | 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  ' 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  skilled, 
experienced  reporter,  .\bility  to  take 
pictures  helpful.  This  is  a  good  job  in  | 
an  attractive  area.  We  need  a  man  i 
with  initiative,  imagination  and  ability  i 
in  depth  reporting.  Write  or  call  Jos.  ! 
B.  Mosier.  Eklitor,  Press-Republican,  | 
Plattsburgh.  N.Y.,  12901. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  • 

EIxpanding  weekly  trade  newspaper  of-  | 
fers  challenging  position.  Agricultural  I 
background  or  experience  essential.  Job  i 
ilemands  newswriting  ability,  facility  ' 
with  heads,  layout,  willingness  to  take 
resiKinsibility.  Starting  salary  in  $8000 
to  $9,700  range,  depending  on  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Prefer  family  man,  25-60. 
Write  fully.  Editor.  ’THE  POULTRY- 
MAN.  P.O.  Drawer  A,  Vineland,  N.J.,  ! 
08360. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli  I 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

1  Name -  M 

m  Address -  1 


s  City - 

1  State - Zip  Code. 


1  By. 


3  Classification. 


1  Copy. 


1  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  3 

1  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 

1  Mail  to:  J 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avaaa*  •  New  Yerh,  New  York  10022  9 
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EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
Proof  reading,  copy-fitting,  trouble¬ 
shooting  for  3  magazines,  hard  cover 
liooks,  promotion  material,  what-have- 
you.  Established  publishing  company. 
(kx>d  educational  and  editorial  back¬ 
ground — some  typing.  Attractive  sub¬ 
urban  offices  in  Bergen  County,  20  min. 
from  Geo.  Washington  bridge.  Top 
salary  for  right  i)er8on.  Box  1634, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


50,000  DAILY  SUBURBAN  DETTROIT 
has  immediate  opening  nightside  siiorts 
or  general  assignment  for  eager  young 
re|>orter — 3  or  4  years’  ex|)erience — 
who  can  turn  out  fast,  accurate  copy. 
Ekigar  D.  Racine.  Macomb  Daily,  Box 
707,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  48043. 


NEWSM.\N  who  can  double  on  desk 
or  l>eat.  Ultimate  iiosition  on  staff  of 
23  depends  on  where  he  can  do  best 
work.  College  grad  preferred,  (kxxi  i>ay 
and  Itenefits  on  Lower  Lake  Michigan 
daily  of  26,000,  that  puts  heavy 
emphasis  on  local  news  and  picture 
coverage.  Ebcceptionally  pleasant,  stable 
community.  Box  1636,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  DESK  MAN  with  at  least  two 
years’  experience,  some  on  desk,  for 
progressive  PM  daily  (48-M).  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  young  man  with 
ilesire  for  desk  work.  Write:  Person¬ 
nel  Dept.,  Times-World  Corp.,  Roa¬ 
noke.  Va.  24010. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  12-M  Indiana 
daily.  E'ast-growing,  sports-minded  city. 
Fine  working  conditions.  Good  future 
offered  man  who  can  take  charge. 
Write  Box  1646,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  to  handle  1-man  de¬ 
partment  on  small  ilaily  in  recreation- 
minded  Vermont.  Needed  by  August. 
Send  resume,  salary  nee<ls  to:  'Tyler 
Resch,  Managing  ^itor,  Bennington 
(Vt.)  Banner. 

Free  Lance. 

$2  IF  LE3W  LITTLE  S'YNDICA’TE  USES 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first,  210  Post.  #916E,  San  F4^neisco. 


STRINGEDS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaiwr 
Box  1631,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher 


WRI’TERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Ekiitor 
P.O.  Box  530,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


STRINGER  WANTED  from  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newspapers  to  re- 
IK>rt  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeny,  Box  1633, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

MONOTYPE  KEYBOARD  OPERA’TOR. 
Nights.  Joe  Thompson,  Kelley  &  Jami¬ 
son,  Inc.,  505  N.  Parkway,  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


TOP  -  NO’TCH  AD  COMPOSITORS. 
Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Call 
Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Tel:  (AC  419)  223-1010. 

Photography 

MORNING  DAILY  that  emphasizes  off¬ 
beat,  small-camera,  available  light  pho¬ 
tography  needs  a  young  man  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  experience  but  with  enough 
clippings  or  contact  sheets  to  show 
that  he  has  imagination  and  technical 
competence.  Mid-South  mountain  re¬ 
gion.  no  prejudice  against  Yankees. 
Box  1600,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PHO’TOGRAPHER  and  darkroom  proc¬ 
essor.  Should  be  familiar  with  E'air- 
child.  Morning  News,  P.O.  Box  1660, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


Printers 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNI’TY  for 
above-average  printer-compositor.  Shop 
maintenance — first-class  backshop  6-H 
weekly.  Insurance,  paid  vacation,  40- 
hr.  week.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
Gen.  Mgr.,  ’The  Pilm  County  News, 
Pikeville,  Ky.,  41501. 


j  OFFSET  PRINTING  SHOP.  Co.  ido 
area,  needs  bright  young  man,  ma.  led. 

I  willing  to  move.  Need  to  be  eKpenenoed 
;  on  KORD  Heidlsberg  and  Chief  16. 
Knowledge  of  paste-up,  stripping  nd 
some  camera.  Elxcellent  working  on- 
ditions.  Permanent,  5-day  week,  f^.-nd 
resume  first  letter.  Box  1605,  Eklib-r  A 
Publisher. 

^  (IMPOSING  ROOM  EXIREMAN- Vic- 
I  cellent  opiwrtunity  for  man  with  ini¬ 
tiative.  ability  to  direct  personnel  ;ind 
move  flow  of  news  copy  on  time.  Must 
have  “know  how’’  of  TTS  operation. 
Medium  size  morning  newspaper.  .7cnd 
complete  resume  in  first  letter,  (’h.art 
Area  2.  Box  1660,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 

RETAIL  STORE 
COPY  LAYOUT 
SPECIALIST 
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PUBI 


If  you  have  better  than  av¬ 
erage  copy  and  layout  abil¬ 
ity,  and  are  used  to  meet¬ 
ing  deadlines,  apply  for  this 
opportunity.  No  original 
art.  Copy  and  layout  utiliz- 
j  ing  mat  services  for  all 
kinds  of  store  ads.  Chain 
store  experience  excellent. 
Permanent  position.  Excel¬ 
lent  employe  benefits.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  person  or  send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to: 
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Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY 
NEWSPAPERS 
2 1  st  &  Q  Streets 
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Public  Relations 

PR  STAFF  WRITER— newsman  with 
five  years’  experience.  Do  both  straight 
news  and  features  in  preparation  of 
material  for  internal  and  external  pub- 
lications;  help  with  features.  Layout 
and  photography  helpful.  Medium-sized 
steel  company  in  Zone  2.  Box  1610, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  to  head  PR  de¬ 
partment  for  military  school  in  Oiart 
Area  8.  Newspaper  experience  desira¬ 
ble.  Box  1650,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


THOUSANDS  of  $7,000-$70,000  jobs 
available.  Get  free  report.  “NEIB," 
619-EP  Center,  Racine,  Wis. 
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WRITER 


Larss.  diversified,  world-wide  srowth 
company  in  health  field  seeks  excep- 
tionallv  talented  writer  for  Puiilic 
Relations  Department.  Must  have 
first-rate  ability  to  research,  develop 
and  write  polished  articles,  speeches, 
features.  Should  be  business-oriented, 
some  scientific  backpround  helpful  but 
not  essential.  Ape  30  to  4S.  excellent 
startinp  salary  and  company  benefits 
with  opportunity  for  prowth.  Will 
live  in  Chicago  area— city,  suburb, 
small  town,  or  countryside.  Writs 
complete  details  and  salary  needs, 
but  do  not  send  writing  samples  at 
this  time. 

Boa  1625,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 
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Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO  43138 
Linotype-Intertnie  Instruction 
EYoo  Information 


EDITOR  fic  PUBLISHER  for  May  1,  1965 


EDIT( 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

Circulation  \ 

Editorial 

Free  Lance 

MS  ]N  JOURNALISM,  30,  professional 
txpenjnce,  seeks  teachingr  position, 
preferably  beRinniner  June  and  with 
opporiunity  for  Ph.D.  Box  1679,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

NEW.SPAPER-WIRE  SERVICE  hack- 
I'rour'l,  MA  Journalism;  seeks  junior 
colleKP  or  colletre  teaching  i)Ost.  Bo.x 
162S.  Ixlitor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
S.Miert  on  sales  increase,  cost  control,  ! 
prtHlvict  improvement,  contract  negotia-  j 
•.ion  and  application.  Experiencerl  all  | 
lenartments.  l^ong  record  of  profit  in-  ; 
ercases.  In  mid-40’8.  Available  right 
■ow.  Box  1665,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

SUCCESSFUL 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
CONSULTANT 

SEIEKS  challenging  opening  as  top 
nan  or  back  stop  to  over-burdened 
oiecutive.  Have  assisted  top-flight  men  ; 
tiso  operated  medium  and  metropolitan 
(apers  U.  S.  and  Europe.  | 

CONVERTED  $260,000  loser  to  prof¬ 
it  while  cutting  costs  and  building  | 
(irculation  and  advertising.  Over  26 
'ears  practical  administrative  exi>eri-  | 
ince  all  departments,  including  execu¬ 
tive  headquarters  national  chain. 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  Wharton  and 
.'oumaiism,  plus  mechanical  training. 

Box  1486,  Editor  &  Publisher 
or  phone  New  York 
(AC  ai2)  MU  2-0195 

LOOKING  FOR  ME? 

\  man  to  take  over  operation  of  a 
veekly  publication  and  make  it  hum 
vith  new  ideas  and  increased  ad  and 
circulation  sales.  Now  employed  and 
part  owner  of  icopular  weekly  in  Zone 
I.  I  have  II  years’  experience  in  ad 
«ales,  layout,  make-up  and  manage- 
Tient  on  daily  and  weekly  papers.  Box 
1668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  are  you  thinking 
ibout  a  successor  ?  Successful  weekly 
publisher  for  five  years,  in  30’s,  J- 
rrad,  married,  seeks  life-time  "roots" 
vitfa  daily.  Sincere,  quiet  personality; 
inest  of  references ;  civic-minded;  lib¬ 
eral,  middle-of-road  philosophies.  Much 
experience,  but  with  flexible  attitudes. 
Villing  to  work  and  learn  with  guid- 
tnee  towards  succession  and  owner- 
ihip.  Desire  and  consider  it  necessary 
lo  build  a  sincere,  honest  relationship 
vith  mutual  respect.  Have  investment 
eapitai.  Hasty  decisions  not  necessary. 
Everything  confidential.  Would  ar¬ 
range  preliminary  meeting  with  third 
party  if  to  your  advantage.  Now  in 
Zone  6,  Bast.  Box  1672,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 
Willing  to  prove  ability  as  assistant  to 
publisher  or  general  manager.  Metro 
tomiietitive  exiierience.  GcxmI  appear¬ 
ance — community  leader.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Available  now !  Age  49.  Sal¬ 
ary  range  $15,000  to  $25,000.  P.O.  Box 
"70,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30301. 


I  CIROULATTON  MANAGER,  college 
{  graduate,  fully  experienced.  Seeks  op¬ 
portunity  as  manager  in  30-70M  ciass. 

I  Box  1617,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM — 25  years'  experience  (25-330.- 
000).  Producer  I  Now  availabie.  Box 
1497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$20,000  CAM  AVAILABLE 
!  Have  reaped  top  here.  Ready  tor  the 
I  final  step.  40.  college  graduate,  fam- 
!  ily.  Sixteen  years'  exi>erience  display 
I  and  classified.  Imaginative,  creative 
I  administrator.  Box  1643,  Editor  & 

;  Publisher. 

^  Display  Advertising  ! 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Si.xteen  years'  experience  Retail.  Na¬ 
tional.  Classified,  with  25-M  to  850-M 
newspapers.  Proven  sales  record.  Age 
42,  excellent  health,  college  degree, 

‘  family  man.  Presently  Ad  Manager 
I  for  award-winning  daily  in  30-M  to 
40-M  class.  Would  like  permanent  as- 
j  sociation  with  newspaper  in  Zone  8  or 
I  9.  Box  1607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
70-M  daily  desires  change  to  Zone  7, 

8  or  9  as  advertising  manager  medium- 
size  daily.  Ten  years’  sales  and  man¬ 
agerial  service  same  paper.  J-Degree, 
mid-30’8,  progression  of  sales  gains. 
Box  1618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Excellent  record  of  increased  linage 
and  smoothly  run  <lepurtment  with 
present  publisher,  can  do  same  for 
you.  Stymie<l  in  medium  daily,  want 
to  put  my  20  years  of  progressive  ex- 
Iierience  to  mutual  l)enefit.  45,  married. 
For  interview,  write:  Box  1653,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


A  NEW  ZEALANDER.  39.  seeks  { 
change  from  editorship  Latin  Amer-  I 
ican  daily  to  full-time  correspondent  I 
for  newspaper,  news  service  or  similar  j 
in  South  Pacific  or  S.E.  Asia.  Honest,  | 
hard-working;  good  writer,  reporter, 
photographer.  Details  on  request  to 
Box  1603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

METROPOLITAN  NEWSMAN.  39, 
Washington  experience,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  help  develop  weekly,  small 
daily  in  Southwest.  Write  well — have 
ideas.  Box  1491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  &  WRITER,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  position  on  magazine. 
Background  includes  magrazine  and 
newspaper  work,  several  years  of  col¬ 
lege  teaching.  Articles  and  short  i 
stories  published.  Good  references.  Box  I 
1537,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

NEWSMAN.  33,  married,  7  years  on 
medium-sized  dailies  in  sports,  police,  j 
rewrite,  desk,  makeup.  Seeking  good 
opportunity.  Box  1393,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 

CreCUI.A'nON  manager  or  Dis¬ 
trict  Manner.  Age  29.  Seven  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation; 
s^ng  on  carrier  boy  promotion.  Box 
1627.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Pro- 
Motion  Managrer.  Strong  promoter; 
able  organizer ;  top  administrator, 
familiar  with  "Little  Merchant  Plan" 
and  ABC.  Box  1696,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  11  years’ 
experience.  Leader  on  promotion,  9 
years  same  paiier;  presently  field  su- 
Perx'isor  36.000  circulation.  Age  32. 
jeek  CM  sixit  on  30-75M  class.  Box 
1643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITBE-PHOTOGRAPHER 
available  in  June.  Some  daiiy  experi¬ 
ence;  seeks  sports,  some  general  as¬ 
signment.  Indiana  or  Ohio  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Box  1533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  with  free  lance  and  photo  sales 
experience  wants  job  with  daily.  West¬ 
ern  half  U.S.  preferred.  K.  A.  Nor- 
gard.  413  W.  Bishop,  Luverne,  Minn. 
.56156. 


25-YEAR  VETERAN  desires  sports  or 
wire,  10-20M.  back  in  midwest.  Write 
Box  1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNER.  June  grad — some  Journal¬ 
ism.  limited  exiierience-  seeks  job  on 
small  to  me<lium-size  daily  or  weekly. 
Richard  Rossi,  2308  Crotona  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  10453. 


COLLEGE  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  de¬ 
sires  summer  position.  EsiK-cially  (|ual-  , 
ified  as:  deskman — headlines,  ropy  read¬ 
ing,  rewriting  ;  e.xperienced  also  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  liookkeeping.  Prefer  Zones 
3,  4.  Jim  Megginson,  Box  171,  Clinton. 
Mississippi  39056. 

miTORIAL  WRITER 
Toil-flight  New  York  editor  would 
write  editorials  and  articles  on  foreign 
affairs — other  topics.  Box  1627,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 

EMPIXIYFJD  NEWSWOMAN,  7  years’ 
writing,  editing  experience,  seeks  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  on  news  side.  Will 
work  iiartly  on  desk.  Box  1651,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC.  EXPERIENCED 
Photographer-Reporter  seeks  hard,  fast 
work  with  advancement  opportunity. 
June  grad,  U.S.  photorjoumalism,  Bos¬ 
ton  U.  Box  1657,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EINGUSH  JOURNALIST,  23.  five 
years’  experience  on  good  daily  report¬ 
ing,  copy-e<liting,  .some  layout,  arriv¬ 
ing  U.S.  Saturday.  Pops  and  jazz  ex- 
liert  -has  intervieweti  all  major  rock 
groups — seeks  job  anywhere,  preferably 
with  chance  to  write  weekly  modern 
music  column.  Write  Box  1647,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  or  call  207-799-2827. 

FIXE  FEATURE  WRITER  -  COLUMNIST 
with  solid  copy  e<liting,  supplement  ex- 
Iierience,  seeks  writing  or  writing-eilit- 
ing  spot.  Reasonable.  Box  1654,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

HAVE  NEWSROOM.  PRODUCTION 
problems?  Let  me  solve  them  for  you. 
Prize-winner  with  all-around  experi¬ 
ence  seeking  iiermanent,  but  not  re¬ 
tiring  iiosition.  Degree,  API,  m.arrie<l, 
family.  Money  important,  too!  Bo.x 
1624,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

INTERPRETIVE  WRITER  can  pro¬ 
duce  reader-impact  material  in  lively 
copy  even  when  hard  news  is  thin. 
Seeks  heavy  writing  spot  (article  se¬ 
ries.  edit  page.  Sunday  mag.,  etc.) 
large  daily.  Zones  3-4.  Awards;  re¬ 
printed;  reliability  proven:  top  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1649,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

MIDDLE-AGE  PROE'ESSIONAL  MAN. 
e.xperienced  in  writing,  photography 
and  cartooning — little  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience,  but  terrifically  wide  back¬ 
ground — wants  job  with  possibilities 
in  Zones  5,  6,  7  or  8.  Box  1637,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher, 

REPDRTEIk  with  2V4  years’  daily  and 
Sunday  only  newspaper  experience — 
employed  by  a  107,000  circulation  mid¬ 
west  paper—  seeks  relocation  in  south¬ 
west  or  far  west.  J-grad,  age  31.  Lay¬ 
out.  bureau,  camera  experience.  Ernest 
C.  Heltsley,  439-A  South  Benninghof 
Ave.,  Evansville,  Indiana  47714. 

STYMIES)  IN  PRESE^IT  POSmON. 
Experience  as  sports  editor,  feature 
writer,  city  reporter,  photographer. 
Any  suggestions  for  a  new  home?  Box 
1645,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR.  30.  daily  expe¬ 
rience,  seeking  daily  desk/ reporting  po¬ 
sition.  College  graduate,  single.  Will 
relocate.  Box  1661,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  cleturing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADUNE  PERSONNEL/  (Agency) 

66  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  ESditorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Elmployees. 
PRESS 
Eknployment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3892 


SPORTS  WRITEai.  with  camera,  wiil 
be  in  Israei  in  August  for  Maccabiah 
games;  seeks  assignments.  Box  1613, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  A  FREE-LANCEHt? 

We  have  professionals  in  ad  copy,  art, 
articies,  books,  copy  editing,  graphic 
arts,  layout,  photography,  pix  story,  re¬ 
search,  promotion  and  speeches. 
HEADLINE  PEIRSONNER.  (Agency) 
65  W.  48th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

PUBLIC  RiJLATIONS.  PUBLICITY, 
reportorial  work.  New  York’s  Capital 
District.  Newsietters,  reieases,  speech¬ 
es.  house  organs,  brochures,  etc.  Fully 
experienced  all  media.  Box  1612,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  REPORTER  seeks  World’s 
Fair  assignments.  Human  interest  and 
general  features.  Terry.  211-66  23rd 
Ave.,  Bayside.  New  York  11360. 

GEINEIRAL  FTJATURE,  free  lance 
writer-photographer  available  in  Ui>- 
state  New  York  for  feature  article 
assignments  and  to  serve  as  stringer. 
E'or  information  about  free  lancer, 
write  Mr.  Joseph  Albino,  221  Hill- 
brook  Road,  Syracuse.  New  York 
13219,  or  cull  315/468-2171. 

WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  wants 
feature  assignments  for  Mediterranean 
North  Africa  from  Rabat  to  Cairo; 
also  Kenya.  I>eaving  in  July.  Box  1639, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  30.  married : 
BFA,  major  in  photography  —  both 
newspaper  and  magazine  experience; 
seeks  position  of  challenge  and  re- 
^nsibility.  Box  1498,  EJditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SUNDAY 

MAGAZINE 

FEATURE 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

languishing  in  industrial  "nuts  &  Uuics  ' 
photo  department,  seeks  staff  position 
on  any  size  paper  or  magazine,  was 
previously  a  photojournalist,  associated 
with  agency,  whose  photo  features 
were  published  by  a  large  number  ot 
metro  Sunday  papers.  Ideas  originated 
with  me.  Samples  on  request.  Box  1694, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

OOLLEXIE  PHOTOGRAPHY  position 
desired.  B.S.  Journalism;  M.S.  Audio¬ 
visual.  Weekly,  small  daily.  200,000 
metropolitan  newspaper  experience.  Box 
1638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

"HE  GETS  THE  JOB  DONE" 

Present  assignment  completed  in  spite 
of  low  pay  and  opposition  of  prims 
donnas,  but  GM  agrees  "He  gets  the 
job  donel"  Available  immediate  relo¬ 
cation  where  complete  knowledge  of 
newspaper  production  is  rewarded  by 
good  pay  and  proper  backing  by  GM. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  1626,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

YOtTNG  WOMAN.  MS.,  joumaiism, 
newspaper,  university  PR  experience : 
wants  challenging,  responsible  career 
opportunity  in  PR.  Box  1629,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

Special  Services 

WANT  A  TV  EDITOR?  Try  us.  Wo 
can  save  you  money,  send  you  first- 
rate  material.  Services  include  TV 
crossword  puzzles,  cartoons,  features, 
etc.,  plus  weekly  TV  program  log  for 
your  area.  Rates  and  samples  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1642,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Atlanta 

“We  have  spent  too  much  time 
promoting  the  newspaper  as  an 
advertising  medium  .  .  .  and  far 
too  little  time  promoting  it  for 
its  primary  reason  for  being  .  .  . 
as  the  source  of  news  of  all 
kinds  ...  as  the  total  informa¬ 
tion  medium.” 

That  was  the  conclusion  of 
John  H.  Murphy,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Texas  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  in  his  talk 
to  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  here. 

Mr.  Murphy  analyzed  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Elmo  Roper  study 
conducted  for  the  Television  In¬ 
formation  Office  four  times  since 
1959  and  compared  them  with 
an  independent  study  conducted 
in  Texas.  He  noted  that  the 
Roper  studies  “have  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  and 
debate  and  have  been  vigorously 
attacked  by  newspapers  as  being 
biased  in  favor  of  television.” 
(See  Shop  Talk,  March  20,  1965, 
in  which  different  results  were 
reported.) 

But  Mr.  Murphy  said,  in  spite 
of  the  attacks  and  the  criticism 
don’t  underestimate  the  Roper 
findings  that  television  has  over¬ 
taken  newspapers  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  news.  The  Texas 
Newspaper  Association  commis¬ 
sioned  Belden  Associates  of  Dal¬ 
las,  a  research  organization,  to 
analyze  the  Roper  findings  and 
determine  whether  or  not  they 
would  hold  true  in  Texas.  A 
state-wide  study  of  Texas  adults 
was  conducted.  Here  is  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  reporting  on  the  Belden 
study : 

*  *  * 

In  one  phase  of  the  study 
Belden  sought  to  break  down  the 
various  kinds  of  news,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  each  medium  does  a  dif¬ 
ferent  job  in  reporting  various 
areas  of  news  such  as  “local” 

.  .  .  “state”  .  .  .  “national”  and 
“international.” 

Belden  first  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion; 

“Where  do  you  get  most  of 
your  local  news  —  from  news¬ 
papers  or  television  or  radio  or 
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magazines  or  talking  to  other 
people  or  where?”  As  you  can 
see,  the  newspaper’s  lead  here  is 
appreciable. 

But  it  is  also  significant  that 
34%  of  the  respondents  named 
tv  as  a  prime  source  of  local 
news. 

Belden  then  asked  the  same 
question  about  state  news.  And 
it  may  shock  you  —  as  it  did  us 
— to  see  that  tv  has  an  apprecia¬ 
ble  lead  over  newspapers  in  this 
category  of  news. 

The  third  question  was  on  na¬ 
tional  news.  Here  the  results 
show  tv  increasing  its  lead  over 
newspapers  as  the  source  of  na¬ 
tional  news. 

Then  the  fourth  question 
asked  “Where  do  you  get  most 
of  your  international  news?” 
And  again  television  shows  a 
considerable  margin  over  news¬ 
papers  as  the  medium  from 
which  people  get  their  news  of 
world  happenings. 

These  findings  not  only  tend 
to  support  Roper’s  research  but 
they  actually  define  some  prob¬ 
lem  areas  for  newspapers  that 
Roper  did  not  uncover.  In  sum¬ 
mary,  the  Belden  study  shows 
that  as  the  news  gets  farther 
from  home  —  so  to  speak  — 
newspapers  become  less  and  less 
important  as  a  source  of  news. 

But  the  most  important  and 
most  significant  section  of  the 
Roper  studies  has  to  do  with 
the  comparison  of  the  various 
media  as  the  primary  source  of 
all  news. 

All  four  of  the  Roper  studies 
asked  the  same  question :  “I 
would  like  to  ask  you  where 
you  get  most  of  your  news  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
today  —  from  newspapers  or 
television  or  radio  or  magazines 
or  from  talking  to  other  people 
or  where?” 

And  here  are  the  results  of 
each  of  the  four  Roper  studies: 
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Here  you  see  the  trend  of  the 
studies.  Newspapers  had  an  ap¬ 
preciable  lead  in  the  1959  study, 
maintained  it  in  the  1961  study 
and  then  in  1963  tv  took  the 
lead.  In  the  1964  study  the  mar¬ 
gin  remajned  the  same  with 
newspapers  and  tv  each  gaining, 
apparently  at  the  expense  of 
radio. 


The  big  debate  about  the 
Roper  studies  has  centered 
around  this  table  and  the  phrase 
in  the  question  which  says 
“news  about  what  is  going  on 
in  the  ivorld  today.” 

Belden  felt  that  this  question 
might  bias  the  responses  in  favor 
of  television  because  it  might 
mean  “international”  or  “na¬ 
tional”  news  in  the  minds  of  peo¬ 
ple. 

And  we  all  know,  of  course, 
that  in  research  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  how  a  question  is 
put.  This  is  not  nece.ssarily  a 
trick.  Perfectly  good  questions, 
differently  worded,  often  obtain 
different  re.sults  because  they 
measure  different  things. 

So,  Belden,  in  our  Texas 
study,  asked  two  different  ques¬ 
tions.  To  half  of  the  respondents 
he  used  Roper’s  question,  then, 
to  the  other  half  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  Belden  changed  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  say  instead  of  “news  in 
the  world  today”  to  simply  say 
“news”  and  here  was  the  re¬ 
sult: 
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The  results  show  very  little 
change.  While  the  different 
question  pulled  newspapers  up  a 
bit  and  cut  tv  down  a  little  the 
effect  is  so  small  that  it  doesn’t 
mean  anything. 

Now,  a  good  case  can  be  made 
for  bias  in  Roper’s  studies.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  is  some  bias,  as 
there  is  in  every  study,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  the  researcher 
tries  to  keep  it  out.  No  one  has 
ever  done  the  perfect  piece  of 
research. 

Here  is  what  Belden  says 
about  the  Roper  studies: 

“What  is  most  significant 
about  the  Roper  findings  is  the 
trend  over  the  years  .  .  .  tele- 
\dsion  up,  newspapers  down. 
Questions  like  Roper  has  asked 
are  a  very  general,  superficial 
measurement  of  very  complex 
human  behavior.  Nevertheless, 
faulty  as  a  question  may  be  in 
measuring  this  behavior,  it  can 
measure  relative  changes  if  it 
is  repeated  verbatim  and  the 
populations  surveyed  are  com¬ 
parable.  So  one  thing  that  is  im¬ 
portant  about  the  Roper  studies 
is  not  so  much  what  they  meas¬ 
ure  but  that  they  have  revealed 
a  changing  condition,  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  newspapers.” 

So,  we  must  accept  some  hard 
facts  about  the  Roper  studies 
and  we  will  be  very  foolish  — 
we  believe  —  if  we  ignore  them. 

On  the  other  hand  I  think  we 
need  to  make  certain  that  we 
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understand  what  these  facts 
mean.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a 
moment  that  we  should  be  over¬ 
come  by  what  Roper  reports.  As 
a  mater  of  fact  I  think  much 
can  be  done  to  change  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

When  we  analyze  the  Roper 
studies  and  the  Belden  study  it 
seems  to  us  that  several  basic 
conclusions  must  be  accepted: 

1.  That  the  trend  Roper  .shows 
is  real.  It  is  not  an  accident  or 
something  due  to  research  trick¬ 
ery. 

2.  That  television  is  incieas- 
ingly  being  identified  by  people 
as  the  medium  to  turn  to  pri¬ 
marily  for  all  types  of  news  ex¬ 
cept  local. 

3.  That  all  of  these  trmdi 
mean  one  thing:  the  attitude  ol 
people  toward  newspapers  is  oik 
of  decreasing  interest.  The  rea 
sons  may  be  complex  but  th( 
imperative  thing  for  us  to  do  is 
recognize  that  this  is  happen 
ing. 

Then,  we  must  ask:  “Wha 
can  we  do  about  the  problem?’ 

First  of  all  there  seems  to  lx 
little  doubt  about  the  need  foi 
more  information  about  wha 
people  want  in  their  new.spa 
pers.  We  need  to  know  —  an( 
our  editors  need  to  accept  - 
much  more  knowledge  about  thi 
people  who  make  up  our  presen 
audience  and  our  potential  audi 
ence  ...  all  those  young-mar 
rieds,  for  example,  who  don’i 
seem  to  be  too  interested  ir 
newspapers. 

My  own  personal  feeling  is 
that  we  have  spent  too  much 
time  promoting  the  newspapei 
as  an  advertising  medium  .  . 
and  far  too  little  time  promot 
ing  it  for  its  primary  reason  ff 
being  ...  as  the  source  o: 
news  of  all  kinds  ...  as  the  toia 
information  medium. 

And  in  doing  this  we  shouk 
understand  what  Mr.  Roper  i 
really  telling  us:  That  televi 
sion  has  created  a  better  atti 
tude  for  itself  in  the  minds  " 
people  than  newspapers  ha\ 
created  for  themselves. 

Here  is  the  heart  of  our  proh 
lem. 

• 

New  York  News 
Buys  Queens  Tract 

The  News  Syndicate  Inc.,  pul 
lisher  of  the  New  York  NfWf 
has  purchased  from  the  Nationa. 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  a  28-acrf 
parcel  of  land  in  Long  Islanc 
City,  Queens,  located  on  thf 
East  River.  The  site  is  zoned  foi 
industrial  development  and  ha; 
deep  water  and  rail  facilities. 

Building  Manager  Ralpl 
Neale,  who  handled  the  negotia 
tions  for  the  News,  said  th 
company  had  no  definite  plan 
at  present  for  developing  th 
site. 
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WAY  THERE  AND  BACK 


Bellcomm,  Inc.,  is  the  newest— and 
by  far  the  smallest- Bell  System  company. 

But  its  job  is  one  of  the  biggest. 

Bellcomm  was  set  up  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to  bring  the  Bell 
System's  planning  experience  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
manned  space  flight  to  the  moon  and  beyond. 

This  type  of  planning,  called  Systems  Engineering,  is 
the  art  of  mixing,  matching  and  mating  seemingly  diverse 
equipment  and  functions  and  goals  in  order  to  create  a 
unified,  coherent  operation  like  a  nationwide  phone  sys¬ 
tem,  or  a  moon  flight. 

Bellcomm’s  scientists  and  engineers  are  now  busy  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  many  missions  and  tasks  of  Project  Apollo. 


This  includes  analysis  of  the  hardware  that  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  form  of  space  vehicles,  instrumentation, 
and  the  like.  The  hazards  presented  by  the  moon  and  by 
deep  space  are  considered,  and  also  the  psychological 
factors  of  prolonged  flight  in  a  weightless  environment. 

Bellcomm’s  job  is  to  think,  to  study  and  to  advise; 
others  design  and  manufacture.  Bellcomm  must  see  that 
all  factors  are  considered,  all  questions  asked  and 
answered-and  this  means  thinking  its  way  to  the  moon 
and  back  many  times  before  the  actual  flight. 

Bellcomm  is  staffed  by  highly  talented  engineers  and 
scientists  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  arduous  and 
exciting  work.  Every  man  and  woman  in  the  Bell  System 
takes  pride  in  the  company’s  momentous  assignment. 

Bell  System 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 
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Commercial  Appeal:  New  Honors 


Freedoms  Foundation  Medal  winners:  (From  left)  Robert  Williams,  Calvin  Alley,  Guy  Northrop  and  Barney  Sellers. 


From  the  Freedoms  Foundation  in  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  to  the 
Tennessee  Education  Association  in  Nashville,  The  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  Memphis,  has  been  honored  this  spring. 

Four  staff  men — editorial  cartoonist  Calvin  Alley,  editorial 
writer  Guy  Northrop,  and  photographers  Robert  Williams 
and  Barney  Sellers — received  Freedoms  Foundation  George 
Washington  Honor  Medals. 

For  Alley,  who  also  received  $100,  it  was  his  third  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal.  Northrop  and  Williams,  too,  were 
previous  winners. 

The  Tennessee  Education  Association’s  School  Bell  Awards 
are  among  the  state’s  most  coveted,  and  The  Commercial 
Appeal  was  awarded  two : 


“For  the  daily  newspaper  in  a  city  with  a  population  of 
more  than  100,000  with  the  best  continuous  coverage  of  edu¬ 
cation  through  which  the  public  is  given  an  understanding  of 
.school  achievements,  problems  and  programs,’’  and  “for  the 
daily  newspaper  with  the  best  educational  feature  series  in-j 
terpreting  school  achievements,  issues  and/or  needs.’’ 


Specifically  the  best  series  was  a  daily  column — accompa-j 
nied  by  sidebars — written  from  the  1964  annual  meeting  ofj 
the  National  Education  As.sociation  in  Seattle,  which  The; 
Commercial  Appeal  staffed. 


For  the  125-year-old  Commercial  Appeal  the  honors  have 
been  many.  These  latest  are  in  keeping  with  a  great  tradition-i 
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